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COPYRIGET DEPOSIT. 


RESEARCH 


: has given us Air Power to 
win the war 


Our research will give you 
Air Superiority to win the peace 











Post-war industrial air-conditioning must afford 





more comfort for labor, hold humidity and tem- NERVE CENTER 
perature constant and uniform for production. hi SDHalrrson 
practical in meeting these expanded demands, organization, and precision manufac- 
it must be efficient—it must be flexible. turing methods applied to solving air- 


conditioning problems have been large- 
. These are the ends toward which ly devoted to the manufacture of war 


Bahnson Research is working — to af- materials, such as the above control 
ford you Air Superiority in the peace. pedestal—nerve center of an Army plane. ; 





The Bahnson Company has taken Air Conditioning Equipment is still 





its place in the war effort by manu- available on priority ratings and 
facturing material for the Air Corps Bahnson service men are available 
and Army Ordnance. for any air-conditioning troubles. 





THE BAHNSON COMPANY WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 























pes at a time, U. S. Marines are 
sending aloft these giant barrage 
balloons . . . typical examples of the 
vital wartime importance of fabrics. 

To maintain the heavy production 
needed to meet wartime demands for 
all kinds of fabrics, textile mills are 
working day and night, and operators 
everywhere are assuring maximum out- 
put from their equipment, by lubricat- 
ing it with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication of textile machin- 
ery with minimum spoilage of yarn or 
fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 
moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 


shocks without splattering, creeping, 
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dripping. Its high stability prevents ex- 
cessive formation of non-lubricating de- 
posits in bearings or enclosed housings. 

For loom cams, use Texaco #919 
Lubricant §S. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of 
which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States, or write: The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. §S. 1s 
lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


«~ie\) TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


‘ 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and 
and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., 


Volume 107 


Subscription Rates, United States 


Number 10 





inder the Act of 


Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 


Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year 
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You can belp by anticipating your 
needs and placing orders well in 
advance of the time the bobbins 
will be required. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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the full requirements of old and new users 
405 LEXINC 


LIQUID 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP 


of Westvaco 





IN WETTING OUT... 


SURFAX W.O. 


In tune with the times, Houghton’'s Surfax 
W. O. gives you faster wetting out for all 
19g ol-s- Mane) mE d-> 4800 ME o) delel-1-1-b bale MN Cat-diole) lols at 
trated ... you use less, yet get speedier 
wetting out and superior wetting-back 
se) <0) 01-3 400-1 ME Lo Mm bei h ole) at-bat aD be MME-T- able) ob Abate m 
Surfax W. O. has great efficiency at high 
or low temperatures. Use it as a softener, as 
a dye-bath leveler, as a penetrant, as an aid 
to the sanforizing process. The Houghton 
Man has the facts... . ask him, or write— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Charlotte + PHILADELPHIA - Chicago 


Offices in all principal cities in 
The United Staies and Canada 
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The modern trend ie machine design is to use electrical, rather than 
mechanical means of doing work. Universal, responsible for developing 


the Rotating Traverse, 1s also the first winding machine manufacturer 


to take real advantage of the miracles of Electricity. 


In the Universal Automatic Bobbin 
Winding Machine (No. 99), electrical 
means—proven successful and safe on 
hundreds of types of industrial equip- 
ment—are combined with mechanical 
means to perform functions of bobbin 
loading, winding and doffing. 


The use of electrical controls means 
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Belbin Winding Machine 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


PROVIDENCE - BOSTON =. 
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UNIVERSAL 


PNibgey VV - Gale 
High Speed 


PHILADELPHIA 3 6- ~=CCUTTICA SiC 


that the simplest possible mechanisms 
are provided to do the work. Less 
machinery is needed—fewer cams, gears, 
shafts—and there is less opportunity 
for wear and breakdown. 


For example, to relieve strain on the 


yarn at the start of winding, it is help- 
ful to open the tensions momentarily. 
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To transmit motion from the power 
source to the tensions high above the 
spindle, a wire and a solenoid take the 
place of the several mechanical con- 
nections which would otherwise be 
necessary. 

Experience to date has proved that 
the use of electricity increases efhiciency 
and reduces repair, without introducing 
any undesirable factors. After the war, 
many mills will enjoy the benefits of 
quality winding at high speeds, with 
loading and doffing performed auto- 
matically, on the Universal Automatic. 
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. Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 
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WESTINGHOUSE “De-ion’” LOOM 
SWITCH FOR A-C MOTORS 
UP TO 7% HP 


No question with the “‘De-ion” Loom 
Switch whether it is ““ON”’ or “OFF,”’ or 
whether an overload has caused it to trip 
ae and disconnect the motor. ALL THREE 
m —“De-ton” Loom Switch circuit conditions—‘ON”—“‘OFF’’—or 
cera “‘TRIPPED’’—are clearly indicated by 
pos the handy toggle switch. 


Toggle switch operation makes jogging 
motors for indexing easier, too. One hand 
QUICK-MAKE as well as quick-break action EASY TO INSTALL...terminals are out in does the job—quickly, accurately! ‘‘De- 


prevents “teasing” of contacts. Contacts the open, easy to get at. Through wiring, ion’’ Arc Quenchers prolong contact life— 

cannot be held partially closed. Arcing together with ample wiring space makes Bi-metal overload relay gives unvarying, 

is reduced—contact life lengthened. installation quick and simple. £ ; . : 
actory-calibrated protection—straight- 


through wiring and keyhole mounting 
holes make installation easy. Order from 
your nearest Westinghouse Agent today. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21200 
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BATTLE ACTION son lS i 
“over there’ needs all-out | ;, ae —_ 
production here. For lubrica- 
tion that keeps TEXTILE 
machinery delivering full out- ) , “a 
put use... Ly... 













-eeeeSINCLAIR is 


LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils are non-gum- 


a 
N 
| ming, non-sludging ... give 


‘ oe, 
AN 
Hi Fi~ 


“tom 
" = 3 
eigen, 
long-lasting spindle lubrica- 
tion. No-Drip Lubricants are 
creep-proof and enduring on 
top rolls. Bearing Grease AF 
for plain bearings has the ad- 
ditional quality of being new- 
tral in color and water soluble. 
Sinclair Knitting Machinery 
Oils meet highly specialized 
requirements. 







Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 






FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 
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Where, really, do new products begin ? 


In the brain of a busy executive or worker or customer 
who isn't satisfied with what's available. Sometimes as a 
spark between two active minds at the shop after hours, at 
the club after lunch, or at a meeting where men of different 
types are drawn together by a common air. Wherever new 
products begin, they almost always spring into first bloom 


in the form of a few seemingly mysterious hieroglyphics. 


Industry today is bending all its energies toward winning 
the war through new and better products. But after the 


war the ingenuity and resourcefulness inherent in all 


COLUMBIA 


CAUSTIC SODA 
MODIFIED SODAS 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC ASH 


SODA ASH 
SODA BRIQUETTES 








SODIUM BICARBONATE 
PHOSFLAKE 


= 
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HAVE Balle HELPED AMERICA TODAY @ 
* ee ee 


American industry, from bottom to top, will again be 
directed toward new products, better products, for peace- 
time living. Better metals, better plastics, better things 
made from wood and rubber and glass and ceramics, better 
foods and textiles. And most of them will depend, for their 


excellence, on chemicals. 


ric £SeeuvuUanG S&S 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING . . . . . « « PITTSBURGH (19), PA. 


Chicago °* Boston * St. lovis °* Pittsburgh * New York 
Cincinnati * Cleveland * Minneapolis + Philadelphia * Charlotte 


CHEMICALS 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


SILENE (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 
CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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. .- to utilize floor space so as to achieve 





the ideal in continuity of production. | 


Saco-!Lowell-ize 


In the coming post-war era, production costs will, as always, be 


~ a eee 





Ow ee ee 





a major problem with management. Continuity of production to 
effect savings in floor space, reduce the number of operating 
units, and minimize stock handling will continue to be factors | 


in the cost structure. 





| Today, the examination of existing installations for the purpose 
of discovering a better utilization of floor space and equipment 
is a current responsibility of management. Many progressive 
mills are looking ahead right now and preparing plans for a 
Saco-Lowell-ization program, to be started immediately when 














war production is over. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts | 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta | 
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ron Leather—used stance. That's why frames equipped with Law- 
rial for aprons on rence Chrome have less trouble with static. 


es, because it has 

ar and provides Next time yo" replace aprons, be sure you gel 
The convenience of leather — leather aprons, 
mt canbereplaced individs 
yy shut- 





Here’s how to recognize it— unlike the endless ty 
extremely Gne- even in bottom positions, without lengtl 
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Feel it- The surface ‘< smooth, 

grained. But press hard, slantway®> co the leather. 

It’shard soing. That'sthes'8 of  awrenceChrome s Plus the long life of Lawrence Chrome — 

friction surface, ideal for drafting, because it keeps weat is slow, without displacement of the Gbrous 

all fibres, even the shortest, under control. structure and without affecting the drafting qué i- 
shape. A straight line F-om edge to ties of the surface contacting the yarn. 

\] shape” resulting from lateral Many apron 
Lawrence Chrome resists stretch both ence Chrome 
nd sideway®: is uniform. It 
ish-gray tint Works. Make Lawrence 
your mill and get better results, lower costs. 


dow ns. 


manufacturers standardize on Law- 
because they Lnow Lawrences quality 
is standard with Whitin Machine 
Chrome standard with 


stretch 
len ethways a 


Look at its color. That pale, green 
ra and" chrome’ is a mineral sub- 


CHROME cearee® 


[st Chotce for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER co. BOSTON, MASS: PEABODY, MASS-» GREE 


means ‘* chrome 


LAWRENCE 
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One of the most bothersome uf the Spinning Frame 
Gremlins has given up the ghost. Where rolls are covered 
with Spinna Calf, there’s no trouble from Lapping-Up. 





‘What I can’t understand,’’ complained Lapping-Up, 
‘*is how a material that has such a positive drafting sur- 
face can be so smooth that it never ‘catches’ the fibres. 
You wouldn’t think you could get high frictional ca- 
pacity and smoothness in the same material, but you do.’ 








All the Spinning Frame Gremlins hate Spinna Calf. 
Its triple-resiliency* means that Hard Ends and Hollowing 
Out can't get in their dirty work. There’s no chance for 
Eyebrows to mess up quality. It has a ‘‘no-lick’’ finish, 
repelling Static. And Old Man Wear has a hard time with 


eke eee 








that tight-grained calfskin surface. 


eathhe tiedin deen nae chaeth dean ee 


Don't let the gremlins get your goat. Specify Lawrence 


Spinna Calf for your roll coverer's use. 


*1, The individual fibres compress and recover. 2, The fibre network 
adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 3, The air in between is expelled, 
then returns. No other material has all three forms of 

resiliency plus Spinna Calf’s strong wearing surface 
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"PACK IT RIGHT 
to Reach the Fight’’/ 


Re ee 
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CORRUGATED CONTRINERS 


The Armed Services are as exacting about the container as they 
are about its contents ... that's why they ask every shipper to ‘Pack 
It Right to Reach the Fight." 

Never has Apaco taken greater pride in its products. Apaco 
corrugated shipping cases, Belsinger textile cases, and Apaco folding 
cartons—all are proving themselves invulnerable convoys for precious 
supplies—getting them to every front dry ... intact... and ready 


Branches 
AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Ga. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. for action! 
Columbus, Ga. 


BIBB PAPER COMPANY 
Macon, Ga. 


VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND 
BOX COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
* 


Associates 
4 


aera te — AD 7 
LITTLE ROCK nae COMPANY 2) PS 
Little Rock, Ark. Pi, Apaco | - 
Estblished fh 
Manufacturers of CORRUGATED CONTAINERS - FOLDING CARTONS - PAPER BAGS - PAPER PRODUCTS 
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... and discover one more reason why Armstrong’s 


Cork Cots mean better running work 


USH your thumbnail into the 

surface of a cork cot, then re- 
move it. Notice how the cork 
springs back instantly. 

That’s resilience. No other roll 
covering has as much. Yes, it is 
cork’s resilience that resists groov- 
ing and “hollowing out,” resilience 
that means quick come-back after 
shutdowns. 

And that’s only one of the char- 
acteristics of Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots that today are giving more 
production on millions of spindles. 
Cork has a high coefficient of 
friction, and that means positive 
drafting, no eyebrowing, minimum 
slippage. Cork has positive resist- 
ance to lateral flow, which helps 











maintain a truer drafting surface. 
So when it’s a question of getting 
more proddction and better run- 
ning work, remember that Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots can help you do 
the job. They are helping do it to- 
day on more spindles than any 
other type of roll covering. 
Kemember, too, that Armstrong's 
Cork Cots are low in first cost, and 
that you can rebuff them three or 


four times for as little as one-half 


cent per rebuffing. And cork is plen- 
tiful. You can get Armstrong's Cork 
Cots without any priority rating. 
For the complete facts, write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- 
tile Products Section, 3610 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONGS CORK COTS 
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ARMSTRONG IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rote CoveRrINGs 
( ork Cols ‘ ieccole.s Cols sVii- 
thetic rubber). Cork Covers . Loom 
Take-l p Roll Coverings 

RoLL SHop EQUIPMENT AND SwUpP- 


PLIES 


ACCOTEX LONG DRAFI \LPRONS 


TemMPpLE Rouis - CorK CONES 


Loom CLuTCH F ACINGS 


WINDER SPINDLE HEAD COVERS 


and other textile mill supphes 
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Remember — 25 
card clothing that ¢ 
of your card clothing di 
of your operation. 


TUFFER—made by oure 


your guarantee 


xclusive patented Tuffer- 
of wires that are cut 


tree from burrs; wires with ac- 
owns; wires spaced evenly 


‘zing Process, !s 
n in length and 


curately formed square Cr 
and parallel set in the famous Tuffer foundation. 


This adds up to Card Clothing quality—the kind 
that stays on the job longer — the Lind that helps 


maintain peak efficiency: 


eve 


you 


When you Replace 
Replace with—> 


HOWARD BROS. 00. 


MASS. 

Ga., Gastonia, N.C. 
Dag., Dallas, Texas 
Ltd., Toronto 9 


WORCESTER; 
Southern Plants - - °° Atlanta, 
Branch Offices - * Dhiladelphia, 
Canadian Agents Colwoo!l Accessories, 
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Simplified Catalog | 
of G-E Renewal Parts | 





READY! 





HELPS GET PARTS FASTER 

















NOW, a single book—indexed for easy reference though you don’t need it now, it may save 
——can take the place of separate handbooks _ precious hours in an emergency. General : 
and bulletins for identifying and ordering Electric Company, Schenectady, WN. Y. : 
most G-E renewal parts needed to keep 











your equipment in operation. With this General Electric Co., Section H H 750-220 
book, you’ll find it easier to order genuine a a 

a —— ; Yes, I want a copy of your new 96-page catalog 
G E parts by catalog number saving “Renewal Parts and Supplies (GEA-638)’’ to help 
time all along the line. simplify ordering of genuine G-E parts. 
For your copy, just mail the coupon. Even etie Ee, m 





Company.......... : 


GENERAL (@& ELECTRIC [ean 
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Now’s the time to check up 
whether you’ve been overlooking 
important installations 


Have you had a chance since pre-war days 
to survey your whole plant set-up with a view 
to getting all the help you can from Tempera- 
ture Recorders? If not, you may be surprised 
to find how much your overall production can 
be improved by equipping a few neglected 
points with Foxboro Temperature Recorders. 

These precision-engineered instruments 
give unerring guidance that eliminates any 
need for guesswork in controlling critical 
temperatures. Their ultra-sensitive thermal 
system reacts to slightest changes... . their 
light, strong recording mechanism “writes it 
down, instantly and continuously, without 
loss of accuracy. 

No matter what step in your operation 
demands uniform temperature, Foxboro 
Temperature Recorders will automatically 
give you the exact information to save qual- X 4 
ity-variations, spoilage, re-runs and lags in \ 
output. 

Why not make a list right now of the 
trouble-spots that Foxboro Temperature TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 


Recorders might eliminate once and for all? by 


Write for detailed Bulletin 198-2. The Foxboro 


Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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THE FRANKLIN PROCESS 


SHUTTLE SYSTEM 


IT GIVES YOU 


Many large buyers want more than one 
source of supply, as insurance against un- 
forseen contingencies. That is exactly what 
Franklin Process gives you with four widely 


separated dye houses. 


It also gives you something more, which un- 
affiliated plants can not give, — the same 
uniform quality, no matter in which plant 


your work is done. 


That's because our plants ‘shuttle’ technical 


information back and forth, — also orders 


Ta sercerreccetseee 
rreeeeee “ 


SOURCES OF YARN DYEING 


when delivery requirements demand it. Thus 
you get better service, as well as uniform 
quality. 

It's GOOD INSURANCE to use Franklin 


Process colors. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS — Yarn Dyers and 
Colored Yarns — Providence, Philadelphia 
New York 
Representative, 40 Worth Street; Chicago 
100 West Monroe Street 


Greenville, Chattanooga. 


Representative, 


LARCEST PACKACE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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Pi | Cents and Cotton hosiery, two of the fields to whitch @ 
anoogoa plant, Central Franklin Process Company, caters. 





























TAKE A LESSON FROM THE 
SABRE TOOTH TIGER 


Because he could not change with changing climatic conditions 
the sabre tooth tiger became extinct in North America many 
thousands of years ago. Even the most prosperous business 


can also become a casualty of changing styles or economic 





conditions if it does not stay adaptable with flexible equipment, 
such as the Foster Model 102 
Winder. This machine offers a 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOSTER "=: 102 


For Winding Cotton * Wool * Worsted * Merino * Mercerized * Spun Silk & Spun Rayon Yarn A , E ? oe CO 
ared with old 
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La HERE IS A LIST 
OF EMERY PRODUCTS 
SHIPPED IN DRUMS 


Oleic acids 
Fatty acid derivatives 


Saponification crude 
olycerine 


Twitchell Products. 
including: 
Textile processing and 
finishing oils 
Bases for metal working 
oils 
Emulsifying agents 


Wetting agents 


Sanitone 
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Take an Empty Drum 
Inventory Right NOW! 














EMER Y | 


MAKERS OF STEARIC AND PALMITIC 


N D 


ACIDS, OL 


GLYCERINE, 1 


New England Office 
187 Perry Street 


Lowell. Mass. 


BU Y WAR SAVIN G S 


CLinc 


AN 


* 


New drums can’t be had: the metal serves a more useful 


purpose elsewhere. Existing drums must work full time. 


You can promote better service from your suppliers by 


seeing to it that all drums are returned immediately after 


emptying. Why not make this the definite responsibility 


ot one department in your organization / 
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Tov FRI SB 8, INC. 


EIC ACID, FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES, TWIETCHELL PRODUCTS 


ITCH. CANDLES. SANITONE 
INNATI. OHIO 


I-stablished 1840 


Canadian Representative New York Office 
Canada Colors & Chemicals. Ltd. 1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
Toronto. Ont.. Canada New York. N. Y. 
a Tlna me + Fe A N OD BONOD §5 EVERY PAYDAY 
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“Shadowtage” means sabotage due to 
shadows on the working plane — espe- 
cially when they blur delicate machin- 
ing operations held to tolerances of 
1/10,000th of an inch. 


The best-known answer to “shadow- 
tage” is the scientific installation of 
shadowless and glare-free fluorescent 
lighting. 


It is our job to supply the fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting equipment 
that is helping to speed war production 
all over the country. 


Aggressive and independent Sylvania 
research developed and introduced the 
first successful fluorescent installation — 
forerunner of war plant fluorescent by 
the thousands of miles of lamps today. 





performance. 





THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which can challenge comparison with 
any other in the fluorescent field, is much more than a design to save critical 
war materials. Its non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent — actually 
more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top housing, constructed like 
a cantilever bridge, encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cooler 











me ag 
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And now — years ahead of time — 
Sylvania is producing the fluorescent 
fixture of the future. A revelation in 
simplicity and adaptability, one stand- 
ard fixture meets any industrial lighting 
requirement. Similar developments may 
bring economical fluorescent lighting 
into American homes after the war. 


For industrial fluorescent lighting 
equipment, designed to work together, 
specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories for replace- 
ments and authorized new installations 


SYLVANIA & 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. fea 


~ *? 
;-_ 
> 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, wa’t 


Fixtures and Accessories, Radio Tubes, seul 


Cathode Ray Tubes, Other Electronic Devices 
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Conveyor and 
Elevator Belt 
Compensated Belt 
Transmission Belt 

V-Belt 
Air Hose 
Contractors Hose 


Fire Hose 

Hydraulic Hose 

Oil and Gasoline 
Hose 

Sand Blast Hose 

Steam Hose 

Suction Hose 


Water Hose 

Chute Lining 

Launder Lining 

Industrial Brake 
Blocks and Lining 

Molded Rubber 
Goods 


Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered 
Rolls 


Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 








































SERVICE ee e Here is a name full of 


meaning—a vital, manifold meaning, the 
importance of which is stressed and high- 
lighted by war and scarcity. 


MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS* are of over 
1,000 kinds—each accurately compounded of 
one or more forms of “manufactured” and 


natural rubber with different ingredients in cor-, 


rect proportions and then given its ultimate 
qualities by closely controlled processing. 


Rubber compounding is an art, seasoned with 
scientific research, development and controls. 
To formulae must be added the skill and ex- 
perience of the processor. “Rubber goods 
made only of rubber would be as useless as 
a cake made of nothing but flour.” 


It is from long practice of this art that the 
three essential qualities have been built into 
MANHATTAN mechanical rubber goods. 
These essential and inclusive qualities are flex- 
ibility, elasticity and lasting service. Together, 


5O YEARS 


1893 


~ » Only the name is new. Back of 
FLEXLASTICS* is a half century of 
engineering and chemical research and 
experience which combine the skilled 
application of FLEXLASTICS with 
properly located strength members for 
long-lasting service from natural, re- 
claimed and "‘manufactured” rubbers. 


Beet 
~s. 


WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU IN INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is a Manhattan Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


they are embodied in FLEXLASTICS*—a term 
which aptly and fittingly describes the various 
types of “rubber” which are used in making 
such MANHATTAN products as flat power 
transmission belts; V-belts; conveyor belts; 
steam, water and air hose; fire hose; oil-well 
drilling hose; rubber covered rolls; rubber lin- 
ings for processing tanks, piping and equip- 
ment; and a myriad specialties used on aircraft, 
ships, war and production equipment. 


The long list of achievements like Condor 
Compensated Belt, Homo-Flex Hose, Homo- 
cord Belt, the Extensible Tip for endless belts, 
Radio-Active Treated Fire Hose and many 
others illustrate how well MANHATTAN has 
applied the art of rubber making. Some of 
these developments, available to industry only 
after Victory, will be important factors in the 
shifting tide of production. 


It will always be sound policy to keep ahead 
with MANHATTAN. 


OF RESEARCH 


1943 


~~ « Compounding of the several types 
of “manufactured” and natural rubbers 
with other ingredients and processing 
them to obtain the required chemical and 
physical qualities is another important 
contribution by MANHATTAN to the 
comprehensive advantage you will obtain 


from FLEXLASTICS.* 
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4+ Taportant Facts about 


SULPHOMATED 
CASTOR OL 


[. Although castor oil is under strict government control, it may 


~ 


“ 


be obtained for a wide variety of uses. Many of these uses are not 


generally known. * 


Y « Our many negotiations with the controlling office in Washing- * 
ton have familiarized us with the uses for which castor oil can be 


obtained. 


3. We may be able to help you get your needed supply. 


4. By filling out our form JW 32-600, and allowing us to present 


your appeal, you may easily meet your requirements for Sulphonated 


Castor Oil. 


SEND FOR FORM JW 32-600 * 
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Here's the up-to-the-minute information 
on industry's most modern metal —MAZLO 
MAGNESIUM. It should be in the hands of 
every designing engineer, every engineering department. Whether 
you are designing wartime products of magnesium or thinking 
about how you can cut the weight of postwar products, this book 
will help you. It's chock-full of answers to many design problems. 

Use the coupon to send for your free copy today ! 





AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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e Properties........... 

file Strength and Yield Strengt 
aracter of Stress-Strain Curve. . 
nimum Properties............ 


imensional Changes in Servics 


Le nang tenedéeel 


Ill. High and Low Temperature Pr 
Properties at High Temperatures. . 
Properties at Room Temperature @ 
Melting Temperatures..........., 
Properties at Low Temperatures. . 


XIV. Thermal Properties.......... 
Thermal Expansion.....,...... 
Thermal Conductivity. ........ 
COGN BEOGB oes cece ec ccnurek 
Thermal Diffusivity........... 
Radiation... . ‘‘-neetebewna 
Latent Heat of Fusion........ 
Flammability 





American Magnesium Corporation, 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of the new 
book, “‘Designing with Magnesium". 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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No sir! There’s no investment in 


“WHY? Well, it’s this simple. 


Brine disperses evenly throughout 





machinery required. You merely 
the vat... there are no undis- lease the Lixator for a very nome 
solved crystals toruin the dye-lot —_ inal annual sum! 
when you use 100% saturated ‘“‘Into the bargain, the Lixator 
brine. will not only help you to achieve 


“And there’s no difficulty in level dyeing ... it will give you 


getting 100% saturated brine— 
every time—when you install a 
Lixator. It’s produced automatic- 


perfect zeolite water softener re- 
generation also. Would you like 
to get all the facts? Send for the 

















ally. Important, too, is the fact booklet below!” 


that the Lixator uses no stirring 








devices—either power or manu- 
ally operated. 

“Thus the Lixator helps cut 
your production and maintenance 
costs...requires no power or con- 


stant repair-man supervision! 





Furthermore, the Lixator cuts 






costs by using 10% to 20% less “Let me send you this 36. 
page, fully-illustrated book- 
let on the Lixate Process for 
making brine. It gives you 
all the facts— installations. 
brine tables, diagrams, for- 
mulas. Just write for your 
199 


‘ ’ . ° 7 ~ y : ‘ ’ »? 
“Here’s the Lixator installed at Does it cost a youns fortune? copy, today! 
Walker County Hosiery Mills, 


FELIXATE Zoe 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


for making brine | 


salt—utilizes inexpensive Sterling 
Rock Salt! 
‘¢But what about installation ? 











INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. C-10, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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na pivoted base drive...Research Leather Belting 
will have at least double the life of a rubber V-belt 


Any first-quality leather belt will 
outlive a rubber V-belt on a corre- 
sponding drive 2 to 1*. But with 
Research—the leather industry’s top- 
quality belt— you can expect extra 
performance and a life-span more 
than double. 

You'll get the most pliability, the 
greatest frictional surface (the two 
prime requirements of a belt for use 
on a pivoted base drive) in Graton & 
Knight’s Research Leather Belting. 

Research Belting’s greater pliabil- 


ity means it withstands constant 
flexing over small pulleys on short 
centers. Its “‘built-in’’ pulley grip 
means less tension required to de- 
liver full power without slip. Result: 
more production, longer belt life. 


No wonder more pulleys are belted 
by Research than by any other 
brand! 


Graton & Knight is the only leather beiting 
manufacturer with complete nation-wide serv- 
ice facilities. Branches in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City. Minneapolis, 
New Yok, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran. 
cisco: distributors in all industrial centers. 


‘Authority: ‘Fifty Reports on Mechanical Powe: Transmission from Motor Drive to 


Industry’”’ Robert Drake. 


Lock under “Graton & Knight” in Belting section of \ 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS' REGISTER. 
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PERFECT BALANCE 
IN A LEATHER BELT 
Modern mechanical Tri tt ods replac- 
ing hand methods in the manutacture 
of leather belting Are re sponsible ror 


the increased machine production and 
longer belt life obtainable WIth k Ss ren 
Leather Belting. 

Leathe ris natul thy thy Tar i | rYieé hum 
for power Lransmission low ost, 
greater frictional pulley grip, greater 
overload CADACILY, Case of - lat rT) 


longer life. By overcoming itS one dails- 
advantage the natural Variation in 
the thickness of the hide (;raton & 
Knight provides a leather belt with 
periect balance. 


ae ~—~ * = 
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Graton & Knight does this, by de- 
pending upon mechanical means, rather 
than hand methods, to select uniform 
thicknesses. The Graton & Knight 
Belt Thickness Machine stamps the 
exact thickness to an accuracy of .008” 
in 185 places in the average-sized belt- 
ing bend. Guesswork is completely 
eliminated; the leather is cut, scien- 
tifically, into strips of uniform thick- 
ness, insuring perfect balance in the 
running of the belt. 


GREATEST BELTING ADVANCE 
IN 50 YEARS 


Again, in the cementing of laps and 
plies, a Graton & Knight patented de- 
velopment provides uniform cement 
coverage of every part of the cemented 
surfaces to be Joined — more perma- 
nent adhesion. 

Replacing hit-or-miss hand methods, 
the Graton & Knight Belt Cementing 
Machine applies the cement with per- 
fect uniformity and does the pressing 
in one continuous operation — all while 
the belt is under working tension. 





So Research Belting is cemented to 
stay, because the cement Is uniformly 
distributed and the cement line is the 
same length as that of the belting. 
Furthermore, the cement is waterproof, 
extremely flexible and heat resistant. 

Graton & Knight's tension cementing 
is the most important development of 
the last 50 years in manufacturing 
leather belting. It means that you can 
expect top performance and longer 
life with Research Leather Belting. 
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BECAUSE MATERIAL FOR YOUR NEW EQUIP-- 
MENT...AND BECAUSE SKILLED WORKERS 

FOR YOUR MILL...ARE IN THIS PICTURE... 
THAT'S WHY YOU NEED THESE AELPS 

IN KEEPING YOUR WINDING ROOM 

AT PEAK EFFICIENCY. 


Keep Up with Winding Developments 
Through ‘‘Getting the Most from Winding’’ 


“Getting the Most from Winding’”’ gives informa- 
tion on recommended operation of your winding 
machines. Problems in connection with winding 
are discussed, especially those which involve keep- 
ing the machine in good order. Individual parts 
and attachments are described. It is published 

six times a year in the textile magazines and is 
expanded for our mailing list. A set of these 
booklets should be in the hands 

of every Universal 

winding machine fixer. 


43-M-2 *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Send for Universal’s 
New Maintenance Booklets 


Two recently-published booklets are the first in a 
series on the care of Universal Winding Machines. 
“Keeping Your 50 Physically Fit’? and ‘‘How to 
Keep Your Roto-Coners* Healthy and Happy” 
contain practical information, in convenient form, 
on where, when and how to check lubrication... 
cleaning ... adjustments to be checked regularly 
... points to be checked for wear... hints 
for the operator . . . what to 

look for first in 

case of trouble. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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THE METAL that would be used in your new winding 
machines... the skilled mechanics who would be 
keeping your present machines in top running 
order...are heading overseas...leaving you 
with the problem of getting desired production 
and desired quality from equipment that may 
need either replacement or expert attention. 


Universal Winding Company has a wartime 
plan to relieve your winding room worries. 


“ The Universal Winding Machines which you 
, re are now operating were originally designed and 
7 manufactured to give you long life and trouble- 


free service. For example, many fast-moving parts 
are automatically lubricated... parts requiring 
frequent attention are few in number... controls 
and adjustments are easy to make. 


Still, as with any machinery, a good service 
record is due only partly to the machines them- 
selves...part is due to intelligent supervision, 
systematic maintenance. 


So here are four suggestions —- which many mills 
have already acted upon, to help keep machines 
up to par when mechanics are hard to get and 
keep... and even repair parts may be delayed. 





Send Special Problems to Our Engineers 


We maintain a winding room where a great many 
sample and experimental windings are made. If 
you have new winding requirements... or are 


handling a yarn with special characteristics... or 
have difficulty obtaining the production or quality 
you desire ...call on our Engineering Depart- 
ment. Familiar with the winding of all types of yarn 
under all types of conditions, 

it is your most likely source of 





a quick solution to 
your problems. 





P.O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1,R.1. _ Leo cae 
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Have Our Resident Engineer 
Look Over Your Equipment 


Universal maintains branch offices staffed with 
regional engineers, in Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and Atlanta, and is also represented in 
Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton. Part of their 

job 1s making recommendations to help keep your 
winding machines in top operating condition. Give 
them your problems when they call — in an emer- 
gency, get in touch 

with the nearest 





office. 
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XPERIENCE of hundreds of leading mills has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that Gulfgem Oil provides 
better lubrication for spindles—the kind of lubrication 


that insures maximum production from spinning frames. 


Here’s the important reason for the outstanding record 
of Gulfgem Oil: This highest quality lubricating oil is 
not only refined by conventional methods, but is super- 
refined by the Gulf Alchlor Process, the most effective 
method yet known for removing impurities and unstable 
hydrocarbons from oil—the undesirable constituents 


which cause oxidation and gum formation. 





Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable film 
which insures minimum wear, minimum ends down, 


minimum power consumption, and maximum intervals 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF BUILDING 
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between spindle base cleaning periods. Gulfgem Oil is 
the world’s finest oil for spindle lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer in your vicinity about this superior 
spindle lubricating oil at your first opportunity. He 
will be pleased to give you complete details—without 


obligation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


It will pay you to investigate—call in 


ee ee Se ee NE 


a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Getting results despite necessary restrictions of many 
chemicals to strictly high priority uses is of course 
a serious replacement problem for manufacturers of 
civilian goods. 

The problem, an old one by now for many textile 
manufacturers and processors, is nevertheless rapidly 
being overcome by diligent efforts to relieve the 
situation. At Cyanamid, for example, new and larger 
capacities for production of essential chemicals are 
constantly going into action. At the same time, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. 
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Cyanamid’s intensified research is bringing about 
important developments in non-critical replacement 
materials. Thus relief may be said to be coming 
from two directions. 

If the chemicals formerly considered necessary to 
your production are limited or no longer available. 
Cyanamid will be glad to work with you in over- 
coming this problem through the application of 
other materials that Cyanamid chemists and tech- 
nicians have developed. There is no obligation 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS « PENETRANTS «© FINISHES « SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS . DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 
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New Garments for Old 


It seems only a few months since Bill Stanton cam- Bill has put on the uniform again. There is no more 
paigned up and down Rockwood County for district oratory — only one fixed purpose in his heart — to 
Attorney. If you had listened to his speeches you would kill the enemy. Civil courts don't interest him and he 
have thought the conduct of county courts pretty bad. is going to try it out hand to hand. 
Well Dame Fortune appeared to favor Bill's oratory We grumble at insignificant sacrifices and just like 
and he was elected. That Wednesday morning he was Bill we call the managers of Uncle Sam's business some 
surrounded by lots of telegrams of congratulation, pretty harsh names. But when it comes to laying it 
except one . . . . a telegram from the War De- on the line, first his son and then himself, maybe we 
partment stating his son had been killed in action. could all do a lot more than we are. Couldn't YOU? 
LW. Volentine ls 
= * | é 





INC. 


TEXTILES 
40 Worth Street : , , , ; , : :, , New York City 
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Most bearing failures are due either to improper 
fit or neglect. Proper care and attention will enable 
you to secure many additional hours of excellent 
service. In times like the present, it’s a manufac- 
turer's duty to keep every machine running at full 
capacity. Few parts carry the same responsibility 
as bearings. Why not follow these easy steps to 
insure the maximum service from each bearing? 





Adopt a regular period of inspection. Make certain | 
that every bearing is in perfect alignment. Keep 
the bearings clean. Take steps to avoid foreign 
matter of a gritty or abrasive nature from reaching 
the bearing. Lubricate at regular periods depend- 
ing on the operating schedule. Make certain the 
lubrication is the correct grade and that it is clean. 














Replace If you will follow these instructions, you will find 
Sanaiestenese of cxmnument-oun that Johnson sleeve type bearings will usually out- 
ne replacement Bearings last the unit in which they are installed. Johnson 
with a minimum of delay. Write 

for our new catalogue. It's free. Bronze Co., 530 South Mill St., New Casile, Penna. 
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L. k. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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| WAR OR PEACE 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
THE LOUIS ALLIS CO 
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One of the outstanding features of Louis These rugged heavily reinforced cast-iron 
Allis Direct Current motors is their smooth, and steel constructed motors are built to 
dependable, trouble-free commutation. cooly deliver a constant flow of dependable 


power on the toughest jobs. 
Larger commutator with a greater number of ‘ : 


better insulated commutator bars—precision Available in a wide range of both electrical 
built and machined — reduces to minimum and mechanical modifications — a size and 
voltage increments between bars. type for every industrial requirement. 





Over size rigid brush holders 


flour-grained carbon brushes 
—double insulated holder 


On your very next D.C. mo- 


tor requirement specify by 


name — LOUIS ALLIS D.C. 
MOTOR — it's. the motor to 


depend upon! 


cc eee em 


studs — assure smooth sliding 


non-sparking commutation. 





A copy of descriptive bulletin No. 507-C will be sent upon request. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 


“) NEED A Good Roof 
TO PROTECT A MILLION DOLLAR 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULE!’ 














“THAT CALLS FoR A CELOTEX 
BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF!” 


© Pees Bonded Built-Up Roofs are 
well known to industry. They meet 
Celotex world-famous standards of 
quality in every respect. They are avail- 
able with a 10, 15, or 20 year bond, 
which is your written guarantee of 





that he knows his business thoroughly. 
His advice and counsel will save you 
money. 

When you consider a roof, investi- 
gate the advantages of Celotex Vapor- 
seal Roof Insulation in combination 


freedom from repair expense for a defi- 
nite period of years. 

When you plan a roof, call in the 
Celotex roofing contractor near you. 
He’s a hand-picked expert. You'll find 


with a Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roof. 
Together they give you the benefits of 
centralized responsibility — because the 
same responsible manufacturer pro- 
duces both. Mail the coupon. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Chicago Cr 
Please send me complete information on Celotex Built-Up 
Roofs and Celotex Vapor-sea!l Roof Insulation 


ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD - ROCK WOOL 
GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH - PLASTER 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


N ame 
Address 


C1ts 


Count) 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION CHICAGO 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


wee keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 








In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practt- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres...by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 
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USE IT WISELY ! 


~ = 






DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 





TYCOL lubricants are made from the most suitable materials and care- 
War needs make it ex. fully refined to meet the most stringent laboratory specifications and 
tremely important that . ‘ : _— . . 
service requirements. Scientific manufacture from the finest available 
material assures unvarying high quality in all Tycol lubricants. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 


TYCOL 
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all empty drums be re- 





turned immediately. 












SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 























GRAVITY 


a This is the 6th of a series of informative 


messages concerning the meaning and 









significance of commonly used tests 
and terms employed to describe the 
characteristics of lubricating oils. 
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INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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WARWICK CHEMICAL C0 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
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H & B 5-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 


H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 


H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT 


SPINNING SYSTEM 


YOUR ROVING AND SPINNING DEPARTMENTS ARE GOOD PLACES 
TO START, BECAUSE H & B EQUIPMENT HERE OFFERS QUICK RESULTS 
WITH A COMPARATIVELY SMALL INVESTMENT 


Any one of the three systems pictured 
above is adaptable to any standard 
make of frame. If your present frames 
are in comparatively good condition, 
but outmoded in productive capacity, 
plan to have us equip them with one of 
our high-draft systems at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The change overs will require a rela- 
tively short time and the cost will be 
surprisingly low, because of the sim- 
plicity of these systems. For the same 
reason upkeep and maintenance will 
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be comparatively little. Having no belts, 
these systems are easy to clean, easy 
to operate and readily adjusted. 
Important power savings will also 
follow, because of the great reduc- 
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tion in spindles required for a given 
production. 

The quality of work produced is A-1 
in all three cases. 

Let our engineers help you to plan 


now. 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: {61 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Building 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co., 
115 Broad St., New York, U. S. A. 


























Valves Respond to Good Treatment 
Take Care of Those You Have 


Nowadays when the valves you have Simplicity of design, with few work- 
must do double duty it is just good ing parts, makes them readily ac- 
business to do a little extra check- cessible for inspection and mainte- 
ing of this vital equipment. nance follow up. 


Even the best valves need looking 
after, and prompt servicing when 
necessary will save more costly re- 
pairs and replacements later. 


Again we say, take care of the valves 
you have. They'll respond to good 
treatment and repay you in better 
service, less time out for repairs, 


Lunkenheimer Valves are easy to and a minimum expenditure for 
keep in good operating condition. maintenance. 
Fa 







A Lunkenheimer distributor is near you to help you get 
what you need. His complete facilities are at your service. 









ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER 


we“ QUALITY "oe 





Ty, 
% CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
' a NEW YORK CHICAGO 
| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13.N Y 


if fits perfectly... 


One body takes either the 
rising stem or non-rising 
stem trim assembly. A 
timely feature when it's 
necessary to convert from 
one type to the other. 
Simply loosen the trim as- 
sembly and lift out. The 


body remains in the line. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 


BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. ASK FOR CATALOG 78 
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Alizarine red has been used for 

years by successful manufac- 

turers to give depth to their indigo 
dyeings. 

Today they are finding Calco 
Alizarine Red Paste the same reliable 
color tor this purpose as always, 
unchanged by the greater demands 
created by the huge increase in 

Navy procurements. 

A sound source for over twenty years, 
Calco production today is ample to 


meet your expanded needs. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
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WAVY BLUES! 
































BEAM DYEING 


RAW stock ( ) O 


OYEING 
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COMPLETELY MOTORIZED CRANE 

















SQUEEZE 
MACHINES 




















Speeds Denim Raw Stock 
Dyeing and Handling 


reduced and consequently they can be in 


sTRAMRAIL LAYOUT IN DYEING ROOM 


In 1939, a three-ton completely motorized 
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Cleveland Tramrail Crane was installed in 
the Dye Room of a leading North Carolina 
denim mill. This serves five 1500-pound 
Chattanooga dyeing machines. It speeds 
the handling of heavy kier covers and bulky 
wet cotton charges. 

The hard manual work formerly required 
has been eliminated. Time lost in loading 
and unloading the dyeing machines is greatly 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


ENGINEERING 


apericatt 








dyeing service a greater part of the time. 

Because of satisfaction with the first crane, 
another crane was purchased in 1941 and 
installed in an adjacent bay to serve a two- 
kier Gaston County dyeing machine for 
beam dyeing. This is a hand-propelled crane 
with electric hoist, that greatly facilitates the 
handling of beams in and out of the dyeing 
machines, extractor and dryer. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 2830 ST. WICKLIFFE. On10. 


/3 TRAMRAIL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Stamp out mold growth in your product~ ™~ 






/ 
Manufacturing problems caused by trouble-making’bac- 
teria and fungi can now be licked. By simple, sé@ientific 
steps you can control mildew attack—both in Ananutfac- 


turing processes and in the finished product. | 


This important work is being accomplisbéd every day 
through the use of Dowicides. These fgermicides and 





atl 


]l. Untreated- 
Product covered with mold 





2. Dowicide Treated- 
Free from mold. 








fungicides, developed by Dow, are used in several ways 
to eliminate microbial action in many processing oper- 
ations. They serve nearly every major industry—paper, 
textile, leather, electrical, petroleum, lumber—and many 
others. 





Perhaps you have encountered problems caused by bac- 
teria and fungi. Dow maintains complete laboratory 
facilities for the solution of such problems. Why not write 
to us today? 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Chicago «+ St. Lovis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


PROTECTION FOR TEXTILES— Dowicides protect textiles against mildew and fungus growths. Incorporated 
in compositions for finishing, it provides an effective inhibiting action under widely varying atmos- 
pheric conditions—from arctic to tropical. This means longer life for all textiles. Write for full details. 











CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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Wariles 


“Puts your sales on a cash basis 
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Relieves you of credit losses 
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Which ot these 





GATES V-Be 


Best Fits YOUR Needs? 


— Steel Cable seis: 
“— Rayon Cord Belts? 


— Cotton Cord seis? 
— Static Reducing sets? 


— Belts of 








Ysa Srecuak Synthetic Rubber? 
Dhyne Your Gates Field Engineer Lf Yl TELL Yow! 





Whenever a drive in your plant gives you 
even the slightest trouble, it is a good plan 
to phone the Gates Field Engineer. He is a 
specialist who makes a business of improving 
drive operation. 





For example, it quite frequently happens 
that one or more drives in a plant will wear 
out belts faster than seems warranted. In 
most cases a slight correction in groove angle, 
an adjustment in tension or, at mosi, a minor 
change in drive design will correct the diffi- 
culty and save money not only in belt wear 
but also in increased efficiency of the ma- 
chine. 


At times, however, the service conditions 
are such that a V-belt of special construc- 
tion can most profitably be used. Your Gates 
Field Engineer will know—and he can sup- 
ply a Gates V-belt that is precisely engi- 


neered to meet the unusual conditions. 


The Gates V-belt of special synthetic 
rubber is a case in point. During the 
past five years, Gates has supplied in- 
dustry with thousands upon thousands 
of these belts. Under severe conditions 
of heat and oil, the Gates special syn- 
thetic belt actually outwears any natural 
rubber belt by as much as 230%. 








In your particular application, V-belts 
whose tension members are composed of flex- 
ible steel cables—or of rayon cords—may 
prove to be the most efficient and econom- 
ical. Static-reducing V-belts may best fit 
your special need. 


In any case, the wisest move you can 
make is to phone the Gates Field Engineer. 
He is thoroughly competent to analyze any 
drive problem. He is completely informed on 
on the nature and advantages of every type 
of belt. He will always recommend the prac- 
tice that will be most efficient and econom- 
ical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


4310 


GATES ”’.c: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, me. DENVER, COLO. 


249 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


DU i Builders Bu Iding 
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Even on the Navy Washline 


(Guadalcanal. Kiska or Iceland. Wherever the 
Navy sails, the Army moves or Marines land, 
Kaumagraph is with them. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers for every marking use you can 
imagine and some you’ve never dreamed of. 
Hidden Prestomarks in Navy skivvy shirts, to 
strengthen holes that do away with clothespins 
on washdays. Prestomarks that firmly attach 
ankle patches to flight deck sneakers. Kauma- 
graph products playing their part in the equip- 
ment that is helping clip the Axis. 


True. Kaumagraph is filling civilian orders, 


but government and war orders must have the 
green production light. And we say thanks to 
all our customer-friends who are patriotically 
cooperating in helping us put first things first. 


Our never ceasing research, which has alway- 
made Kaumagraph first in all basic marking 
improvements, is still pioneering for today - 
war needs, for tomorrow’s textile renaissance 


If you are stymied on a war problem, or are 
planning for post-war, our research facilitie- 
are at your disposal now. Why not eall 
Kaumagraph Identification Man today? 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 


Dry Transfers Z 
Pree tomarks < 
KAU WALRAP H Embossed Seals 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Litho ographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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» Give V-Belt Wear 





VW 





DUPLEX-SEALED COVER 


20% MORE CORDS 
50% STRONGER CORDS 





BUY THE BEST BELTS... 


You’re ‘way ahead of mainte- 
mance worries when you get the 
new Texrope Super-7, with revo- 
lutionary design-against-wear. 
20% more cords — special- 
treated by the new Flexon proc- 
ess to make them 50% stronger 
— fight stretch. A cool-running 
rubber cushion “floats” cords 
around sheaves. Duplex-Sealed 
cover guards belt against grit, 
grime, moisture. When you do 
need new V-belts invest in the 
best — Texrope Super-7! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


—_— SUPER-7 V-BELTS 


PLO IRE ADR 


WE WORK FOR ; WE PLAN FOR } Trade mark registered U. S. Patent Office. Texrope 


VICTORY PEACE Super-7 V-Belts are the result of the cooperative research 
and design genius of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers 
“2 and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by Allis- 
e 
~*~ Chalmers. Available in all sizes 
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USE THE BEST CARE... 


Want to make your present belts 


last 


what brand you’re using. Allis- ” 
Chalmers’ new handbook: “Plain. 
Facts on Wartime Care of Rub- 
ber V-Belts”, gives you the “know- 
how” with tips on what deter- 
mines V-belt life expectancy... 
good rule-of-thumb for tension 
...and a lot more. It’s jam- 
packed with valuable data — 
ideal for training new men. Tear 
off the coupon below and send | 
for your free copy .. . today. 
















longer? You can, no matter 























ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


Yes, I would like to receive free of 
charge a copy of your “Plain Facts 
on Wartime Care of V-Belts’’. 








(Name) 








7 (Title ) 





(Company) 








(Street Address) 








(City and State) A 1643-7 
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HE DIDN’T RUN FOR OFFICE... 


HE’S JUST A VICTIM OF BUYING DISPERSION. 





In other words he’s shaken hands with too many 
salesmen. He also talks in his sleep;—‘‘Take a letter 
to this’ and “Take a letter to that’ or “who supplied 
this?” and “who supplied that?” 


“Buying dispersion (buying from many different sources) 
is often unnecessary. For instance you can buy spinning 
tape, braided or twisted banding and rope (for prepara- —_— 
tory, spinning or twisting machinery) and canvas lug ona a an 





straps,— all from one source,—Lambeth. By so doing (‘ijieueeem 
you write | letter or | order instead of 3; interview | 
salesman instead of 3. You save time, temper and 


money and concentrate responsibility. 
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And you lose nothing in quality. For 50 years Lambeth 
has been a “quality first’ mill. Lambeth products are 
made only one way,— the best way with the best 
materials. 


ak 





‘“BILTRITE”’ CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 





This new product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built 
up and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. Longer life is thus obtained. 


When you think of preparation, spinning, or weaving think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. * Manufacturers of Spinning Tape, 
Rope and Banding + Also Sales Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 





Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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TY, CH000 _». ILLUSTRATION OF 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE PIGMENTS 





There are many textile printing and dyeing problems to Especially when extreme lightfastness or washfastness or 
which pigments offer the best solution. Camouflage strips ease of application are desired, there are many other in- 
are an excellent wartime example; here, burlap and osna- stances where superior results can be obtained on cotton, 
burg must be finished and dyed to meet government speci- rayon, acetate and mixtures of these fibers through the 
fications covering penetration, weather-fastness, mildew use of pigments. The question, in deciding between con- 
resistance, gloss, imprint, solubility, spontaneous combus- ventional dyestuffs and pigments, is which method gives 
tion and infra-red reflectance. the most satisfactory results or is more efficient for a par- 


ticular purpose or is the less expensive. Frequently, pig- 
ments will be the answer; and a considerable increase in 
the use of pigments for plain shade dyeing can be expected 
after the war. 


Were it not for the infra-red reflectance, weather-fastness, 
and the handling difficulties of burlap, these specifications 
would present no unusual problems. But conventional dye- 
stuffs have low reflectance of infra-red rays, and their 


presence would be detected by the enemy through the use When you are faced with a printing or dyeing prob- 
of infra-red photography. Camouflage strips pigment-dyed lem, consider pigments as a possible solution; and for 
with selected pigments, however, elude detection under complete information about pigment colors, or for tech- 
infra-red photography as well as when they are viewed nical assistance in their application, consult the leaders 
by the naked eye; and the weather-fastness of these pig- in pigment experience and research — write to Aridye 
ments is such that, even on burlap, they meet the most Corporation, a subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, 
stringent weather-fastness requirements. Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

Camouflage strips, therefore, exemplify an application An illustrated, detailed folder has been prepared on the 
which clearly calls for pigments—and finishers have chosen dyeing of camouflage strips with Aridye pigment colors, 
Aridye camouflage colors, developed expressly for this pur- and will be sent without obligation to all finishing plants 
pose, for more than 50 million yards of this fabric! requesting it. Send for your copy today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


* 
Aridye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION ¢ SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION @® FAIR LAWN, N.J. ©® ROCK HILL, S.C. © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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This rigorous war has made us return 

to basic principles, to the frugal habits of our 

forefathers. * Life has once more become a serious business. 

Rationing has made us exercise strict economies— develop a vigtlant sense of values. 
We are back to times of plain living, where every item must have a utilitarian purpose, 
be able to meet strenuous demands. * * Only those who think and work in terms of 


unrelenting quality can hold a place in this all-exacting order of things. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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SELLING OF TEXTILES 


is a complex business today 


HE BUSINESS of the cotton tex- 
Le selling agent today is a 
complex operation, moving in the 
tempo of the times. 

It includes services and details 
that would thrice confound the 
merchants of earlier days. 

Beside salesmen who know the 
trade, a competent organization 
must include cost accountants, 
designers, statisticians, market 
analysts, and an advertising de- 
partment. Increasingly important 
are financial facilities to help set 
up a sound structure for mill oper- 
ation.So.too.is the vision and abil- 
ity to revamp and adapt a mill’s 
set up and equipment to profit- 
ably produce the type of goods for 





which it is best suited from the 
standpoint of utmost economy of 
manufacture and distribution. 

All this coordination has but 
one purpose—to let mill men con- 
centrate time and energy on efh- 
cient textile production. 

The stature of a selling agent 
is measured most clearly by the 
manner in which it represents the 
mills it serves. 

The growth and continued 
acceptability of the products of 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
and John P. King Manufacturing 
Company, for example, is the mu- 
tually successful responsibility of 
their makers, and their selling 


agents, Minot Hooper & Company. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


ATLANTA 
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Today’s stepped-up production schedules calling for ever-increasing loads and speeds 
of machinery in all lines of industry have definitely established the fact that PROPER 
LUBRICATION IS THE NO. 1 ESSENTIAL. There is NO industrial item of greater importance. 


LUBRIPLATE, ‘‘The Modern Lubricant,” will help you 
keep FRICTION out of your plant. This is no time to 
be losing the precious production time of your machines, 
by fooling around with hot or scored bearings, worn 
gears, chains and other machine parts, also remember this 

.. replacements are most difficult to obtain these days. 


LUBRIPLATE is truly the lubricant to cope with today’s 
requirements . . , it possesses characteristics not to be 
found in other lubricants. LUBRIPLATE maintains a 
wear-resisting, load-bearing film on contacting moving 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


COAST 


dewark, N. J. 
DEALERS FROM 


machine parts. LUBRIPLATE definitely arrests pro- 
gressive wear. It protects machine parts against rust and 
corrosion. It saves power. 

LUBRIPLATE ts extremely economical because a little 
goes a long way... it Stays put and lasts and lasts. 


Regardless of the nature of your business, if you use 
machinery you need LUBRIPLATE. Let us know your 
industry so that we can mail you “THE LUBRIPLATE 


FILM” and other valuable data . . . no obligation. 





Toledo, Ohio 
TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE |, 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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For scouring and dyeing wool and worsted. 
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Every minute you save these days means bigger production. And 
Modinal DN, the extra-strength detergent, saves time all along the 


line, from scour to dye bath. Here’s how it helps you: 


in Scouring, Modinal DN will: GET HELP from our experienced men on 


Reduce rinsing time up to 50% technical production problems. Gardinol 


Eliminate soap curds and soapy odors Corporation, General Offices, Wilming- 
Save steam, as colder water may be ton, Delaware. Sales Agents: Procter & 
used for rinsing Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.— E. 1. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fine Chemicals 


In Dyeing, Modinal DN will: 


Improve penetration and leveling 
Eliminate streaks and blotches 
Give uniform results 


Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 





MODINAL DN... secre: suce: 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 
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GLENWOOD AVENUE 
AND SECOND STREET 


The Fletcher Whirlwind Extractor is a 
product that's right from any angle J 


. Powerful 








10 Advantages 


. Open top—built low—easy to load and unload. 


Quick acceleration—high speed—thorough extraction 
in minimum time. 


. Deep basket—large capacity—stainless steel] drum— 


no rust or discoloring. 


Multiple V-belt drive—dquiet, efficient, dependable— 
convenient, safe control. 


. Adjustable spring balance— insures stability even with 


loads badly out of balance. 


. Balanced curb—weight equally distributed on 3 stands 


—can be safely used on upper floors. 


. Durable construction—curb 3%” boiler plate steel per- 


manently riveted to base—no leakage possible. 


self-energizing brake—easily disassembled 
for relining without taking apart rest of extractor. 


- Removable baskets—unloading nets—explosion proof 


motors—fume proof casings—special construction to 
suit requirements. 

True “all around’? performance—handles all classes 
of work without fear or favor— inherits the rugged 
qualities of the many Fletcher Extractors in daily op- 
eration after more than 50 years of service. 


FLETCHER 





¢ PHILADELPHIA 40 


FORMERLY SCHAUM AND UHLINGER - ESTABLISHED 1850 
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3 Nylon Scouring is big business these days. Consider 
any one of these three Armour Soaps for your Nylon 
Scouring operation: CERTIFIED, TEXSCOUR, RE-NU. 
CERTIFIED is a vegetable fatty acid base soap of 
medium low titer, and it comes in flakes or solid form. 
TEXSCOUR is a red oil base soap of low titer, available 
in flakes. RE-NU is a thrifty jelly soap. All three... 
like all the other Armour Industrial Soaps... must meet 
























Some SUggestions on 


soap for today’s 
textile needs 













() 










— 
Waterproofing. High titer soaps are making an important 2 Mildew Prevention. Here’s another operation where 
contribution to the waterproofing of fabrics. You'll find FLINT fits in. And, naturally, the stability and 
that the FLINT Soap you use for fulling and wool consistent high performance we build into every 
after-scouring can help you with your waterproofing barrel or bag of FLINT Soap will be reflected in 
operation, too. FLINT, you know, comes in chip and the quality of your product, whether in Mildew 
powder form. It’s a tallow base soap with high titer Proofing or in any one of the ways FLINT 
pre-proved by careful laboratory tests before you buy it. is nOW serving you. 

















exacting specifications, must pass strict pilot plant al 

tests to prove their quality. : 
Sometimes bs 
were delayed Be 
Whatever the process, there’s an Armour Soap for it. That's on shipments of Armour Textile A 
because we make 12 different textile soaps with different bases and Soaps to you. We just can’t s 
in various forms. That variety lets you hand-pick the Armour Soap produce all the soap that’s a 
that’ll do the best job for you. ordered all the time these days. px 
We're grateful for your patience a 

and understanding. | 











Armour and Company Industrial Soap Division 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOTS 
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FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 





FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


— 
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Steers Looking At You! 


All right, let's admit it is a sorry pun, and pass on to the important point 
that from these animals, who are having a drink ‘on the house," and 
, others like them, comes the most efficient of all mechanical power trans- 
mission mediums—Leather Belting. 



























Because of its greater gripping power, flexibility, tensile strength and 
longer life, Leather Belting delivers more power at lower maintenance 
cost than any other material. And even after years of service, it has a 
salvage value that can be reckoned in dollars. Nothing takes the place of 
Leather Belting . . . it is outstandingly superior. 


Consult your own Leather Belting Manufacturer. His business is to 
solve your power transmission problems, and he knows his business. Take 
his advice .. . apply his product. Remember, leather is available for belt- 
ing, so there's no need to trifle with less when you can have the best. 


Wm. C. Brown Leather Co. 


TANNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
1702-10 TULIP STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Besides leather for flat and round belting, we manufacture hydraulic, pump, polish- 
ing, strap and harness leathers. 
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HE magic of Electronics will be used 

in every plant to create new and useful 
products—to multiply production—to ef- 
fect economies—to do heretofore impos- 
sible tasks of measurement and control of 
industrial processes. 

Already, M-H/Brown engineers have 
ploneered and developed new 
Electronic instruments’ which 
will take the word “impossible” 
from the industrial lexicon. 

In this hour of history 
M-H/Brown engineers fittingly 


VWAL Sa EN Ge 


symbolize our faith in the future—that 
Electronic instrumentation (now at war) 
will blaze new trails in the manufacture 
of peacetime products. The Brown Instru- 
ment Company, 4492 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Offices in all principal cities, 119 
Peter Street, Toronto, Canada- 
Wadsworth Road, Perivale, 
Middlesex, England——Nybroka- 
jen 7, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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| TIME-PROVED! TIME-TESTED !! 


QUALITY * UNIFORMITY * DEPENDABILITY 


a 
STALEYS 


Complete line of UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED 


TEXTILE STARCHES 














ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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1950 tons of soot—is a lot of soot—and our artist figured it would 
| take a lot of smoke stacks, as you can see, to belch out that much 
every month per square mile area—but actually it does happen dur- 
ing the heating season right in Pittsburg. Baltimore isn't far behind 
with 1430 tons and so on through the list of all big U. S. industrial 
centers. 





These figures tell a graphic story of atmospheric dust and soot pollu- 
tion that only adequate air filtration equipment can remedy. 
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A high percentage of the soot content of the air is removable with 
| mechanical filters—but the finer particles such as smoke for example, 
and the even finer microscopic dust particles normally invisible, must 
be electrically precipitated to be arrested. 





To meet this need AAF developed the Electromatic filter which com- 
bines electric precipitation with a self cleaning air filter. The Electro- 
matic is widely used in the textile field to protect materials in process 
against streaking and discoloration. If you have a spoilage problem 
due to atmospheric contamination, write for complete information 
on the American Air Filter line of air filtration and dust control 
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equipment. 

AMERI 

VN aA AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC..275 CENTRAL AVE, LOUISVILLE, WY. 
| AURUFILTERS it CANADA. DARLING BROTHERS, LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. Ld gga * 
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PAWTUCKET RINGS /,¢ 
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Many factors contribute to the spinning of good yarn 
- « e and the ring is one of them. When old and wean it 
affects the performance and life of the traveler—and 
thus indirectly affects the quality of the yarn by caus- 


ing variations in the size and tension of the balloon. 


The efficiency of a ring depends upon the permanence 
of its finish. The finish on a Pawtucket Ring is an ex- 
clusive development. It is glass-smooth, hard as gran- 
ite, and highly resistant to wear. The texture of this 


finish is so fine grained that it is nearly non-porous. 


Thus it is almost impervious to the tarnishing effects of 
moisture in the highly humidified spinning room. 
Pawtucket Rings are a definite contribution to good 


spinning, steady production and better traveler per- 


formance. We will gladly furnish samples on which GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER’ 
you can make your own tests. 


awtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY, CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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AT THE SLASHER 


7 Because relatively small amounts are required 
for the best results. 
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: 2 Because it is a carefully synthetized, completely 
: balanced formula developed for today’s require- 
ments. 


3 Because the sizing is easy to prepare and is suit- 
able for use on all cotton warps. 












7 Because it definitely improves the breaking 
strength and elasticity of the warp. 








2 Because deep penetration of size prevents 











shedding. 
ee 3 Because it improves the hygroscopic quality of | 
I Low shipping cost due to the yarn | 
high concentration. some | 
2 Contains no mineral salts. 





meepmrieueme ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


removed from fabric. 
: 4 Meets rigid standards for 
_. | __ military requirements. 
} | Let an AHCO technician 
} recommend a Syntharol 


formula for your slashing 
requirements. 








Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. lI. loll mel Mm Olle lialrelammaatet ss 
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‘THE PIONEER CONCENTRATED COTTON WARP SIZE 
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In 1921, NORMA-HOFFMANN introduced the Cup 
Mounting—the forerunner of all self-protected ball 
bearings. From this, through progressive stages (as 
shown above) has evolved the NORMA-HOFFMANN 
“CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING—an ultra-modern 
type embodying. 32 years of PRECISION BEARING 
manufacture and offering to industry the following 
distinctive advantages: “= 

SIMPLER AND MORE ECONOMICAL MACHINE 
DESIGN, due to elimination of many costly mounting 
parts and machining operations, otherwise required; 
EASIER AND FASTER MACHINE ASSEMBLY AND 
DISASSEMBLY, since the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING is 
an integrally sealed unit needing no complementary 
mounting parts; 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY, 
due to double-row width creating a greatly enlarged 
grease reservoir; COMPLETE AND LASTING EXCLU- 
SION OF DIRT AND FOREIGN MATTER by the use of 
tightly fitting, wearless, all-metal seals; SEALED FOR 
ANY POSITION, since the seals retain the lubricant 
regardless of shaft angle; EASY REGREASING AND 
INSPECTION WITHOUT DISMOUNTING, by means of 
refilling plug and removable seals. 


Write for the Catalog. Submit your bearing problems for study 
and recommendation, without obligation. NORMA-HOFF- 
MANN sales and service engineers, and distributors in principal 
Cities stocking ‘“CARTRIDGE”’ BEARINGS, are at your service. 


KMA-AVFFMAN 
CARTRIDGE 


BALL BEARING 


PRECISION BALL. ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 





j 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS. CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN.. U.S.A. © FOUNDED 1911 
To Win the War:—Work; Fight; Buy War Bonds 
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BAIN ON 


When cattle are marketed and slaughtered 
in the usual way, every scrap of leather is saved, 
as the hides represent a very valuable by- 
product to the packing plants. 

But every steer that is slaughtered for the 
“black-market" 


America's dwindling supply of leather. Black- 


means one less hide for 
market operators make enough from the beef 
not to fool with the hide, which is de- 
stroyed, so that their activities cannot be 
traced. 


As the size of America's army grows, 
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a 
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more and more leather is needed—not only to 
equip it with boots and belts and straps and 
shoes—but to replace belting in plants that 
have been running night and day to win the bat- 
tle of production. 

Every industrialist who uses leather belting 
and every worker in his plant has a special stake 
in discouraging "'black-market'’ beef—over and 
above his patriotism and sense of fair- 
play—because the black-market is areal 
threat to the supply of leather he needs 
to keep his machinery running. 








SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY-ATLANTA, GA. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF MECHANICAL DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
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Faster...Better DRYING 
with the 

















Air cireutotion in the new Proctor High 
Speed Tenter Dryer is illustrated by the 
cross-section above. The arrows indicate 
how oir is forced through the cloth 
rather thon blown across the surface. 
The mochine is so designed, however, 
that ony portion of the circulating air 
can be blown over, through or across 
the goods depending upon the character 
of the cloth being dried. The degree of 
relotive humidity within the dryer is 
mamtained at the most economical and 
favorable point, by correct proportion- 
ing of moisture-laden air discharged 


ond fresh air taken in. 























This new High Speed Multiple Run Tenter Dryer is specifically designed 
for faster and better drying of woolen and worsted cloth, pile fabrics, 
felt, blanket cloth and other fabrics which must be held to width 
during the drying operation. 


This advanced model tenter dryer has greatly reduced operating costs 
and increased capacities very materially. In many cases capacities 
are greater than those obtained from ordinary tenters now in use. 


Drying is accomplished by penetration of warm air through the cloth, 
rather than having the air blown across the surface of the cloth. In 
this way every fiber comes in contact with live, heated air, and rapid 
evaporation throughout the entire thickness of the fabric keeps tem- 
peratures down, prevents surface baking, permits high initial tempera- 
tures without the danger of high cloth temperatures and, consequently, 
speeds production and improves quality. 


The simplicity of design of this machine makes it easy and economical 
to operate. Its all around ruggedness of construction keeps mainte- 
nance costs at a minimum. Panels and doors which enclose the frame- 
work are of a new patented construction, exclusive with Proctor 
design. In the housing design heat losses are effectively prevented 
with Proctor Super insulation. Unit construction permits building a 
machine individually suited to the needs of any given plant or the 
addition of units when necessary. 
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| FACTORIES which assure an uninterrupted DISTRIBUTING POINTS, which speed up de- 

| supply of card clothing. If one factory is tem- liveries of those items we have in stock and 

| porarily disabled, another factory can “pinch facilitate personal contacts when you have 
hit’ for it. card clothing problems. 


* * * | 


Made by "pioneers in card clothing'’ Ashworth Prod- 
ucts also have quality to spare and are backed by a 
service which is unique. Ask us about Ashworth 
Surveys. 


REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate convenient 
and prompt repairs and which again insure 
you against emergencies. 





| on ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 


Woolen Division, AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


Fall River* +i Worcester* tf Philadelphia* ++ Charlottet{ 
PIONEERS IN 


Greenvillett Atlantat +t Dallast+ (Textile Supply Co.) | 
€ F PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
| AR) CLOTH Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping j 
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* Factory. + Repair Shop t Distributing Point 
Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Pur- 
poses * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire °* Sole Distributors for } 
Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. | 
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E PBACE? 


The words “Winning the Paace” are of deep 
import to all forward-looking executives; for, in 
terms of production and marketing activities, the 
Post-War era will become another war—apeaceful 
war. 

The textile strategy of this new war will be 
mapped out in chemical laboratories and around 


directors’ tables ... its casualties will be those who 


planned too late. 


To dyers, bleachers and executives who real- 
ize the vital importance of efficient production and 
strategically sound marketing methods in this coming 
era of unparalleled competition, we offer our research 
and laboratory facilities as well as helpful sugges- 
tions. In the interest of the progress of this great 


textile industry, your inquiry is invited. 
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Remember the old-fashioned stereoscope 
— grandfather’s substitute for the 
movies? Remember how it made pictures 
stand out in three-dimensional relief? 


Well, the same idea is being used in 
stereoscopic airplane cameras today. 
Because stereoscopic pictures show up 
hidden depressions and hills that are not 
always apparent in the usual aerial 
photograph. 

Grinding stereoscopic lenses, in fact, 
all highly-corrected lenses, is a delicate 
| precision operation. In order to insure 
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accurate measurements and to avoid 
uncontrolled expansion, lenses are tested 
in special air conditioned rooms... main- 
taining a constant temperature at all 
times. 

Air conditioning is used similarly in 
making the famous Norden bombsight, 
in precision machining, and in many 
other industrial processes. 

To do exacting war jobs like these, 
Gencral Electric engineers have devel- 
oped dependable air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration equipment— 
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A WAR WESTON? 


equipment that had to be more efficient, 
more compact, and more flexible. 


In the post-war period, the public 
will be enabled to buy not only new— 
but vastly improved air conditioning— 
from General Electric. 


PAPI LL LL ILS SP 
+~% BUY WAR BONDS <7 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4310, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: ‘“THE HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P. M. 
EWT, NBC...°°*THE WORLD TODAY” News Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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AND Spun-lo KNIT UNDERWEAR CLOTH 





= run downstairs and 





open the door for Aunt Emma’ 


SHE SIMPLY LOOKS AT THE TELEVISION SCREEN AND SEES WHO'S AT THE DOOR 


Just imagine, dressing in the privacy of your own room and seeing who's at 


the door! It’s the world of tomorrow—and a not too far distant tomorrow at that. 


The applications of the amazing new science of electronics have already proven themselves in 


. ry’ + . . . . . . 
war time, l heir conversion to peacetime living Is just around the corner. 
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Or take another example. The “Continuous Process” for making rayon yarn is as much a miracle | 


in textiles as television screens are to electronics. Just imagine a method of rayon manufacture that 


AKERS of 


CONTIN VOUS PROCESs RAYON YARN a 


CLEVELAND, OHIO =- 
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proceeds from spinning the filament to twisting the yarn, all in one continuous operation. 
And the parallel still holds—for “Continuous Process” rayon yarn is also busy now doing work for war 
tires, wrapping for electrical wiring, and the like. Once the war ends, watch the 


“Continuous Process”? convert to peace, and watch the new textiles. the new fabrics. 


the new standards of quality that “Continuous Process” yarn will 


make possible for the world of the future. 


New York Office, 


500 Fifth Avenue 
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Freedom from friction...freedom from power-loss... freedom 





























i 5 
: i | from wear...freedom from maintenance! ...Dodge-Timken Bearings 
es combine ruggedness, precision construction and smoot 
WHY DODGE-TIMKEN SPECIAL DUTY a ego preci on an om operating 
efficiency to bring those “four freedoms” to industry! 
ADAPTER TYPE BEARINGS GET MORE 
POWER TO WORK: These rugged bearings keep power transmission channels free for 
full, unhampered flow of power to production machines. They pre- 
Full ball and socket self alignment as : od ’ . . 
peotects against weer and power- vent clogging of power-flow ... they protect against slow-ups or 
loss . . . also simplifies installation. power blackouts” that are the ever-menacing maintenance threat of 
€3 Dodge-Timken roller bearings pro- obsolete, worn out, friction-ridden bearings. 
vide full bearing capacity for radial 
ne Grunt leeds . . . pUlag os Oe Now, and in post-war production, your plant can get more power to 
power in the job. . - - 
work with Dodge-Timken Bearings and other Dodge Power Trans- 
All metal automotive type piston ——— . 
&) ring seals keep grease in and dirt mission equipment. 
out, — the bearing | oe 
entry of foreign substance, but leaving . . . 
ales can & casas 2 omen Contact your local Dodge Distributor or write to 
Q Long, split adapter sleeve distrib- DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
utes load over entire length of ‘ ‘ 
bearing ... reduces pressure per Mishawaka, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
square inch on shaft and eliminates 
peening action which causes rapid wear. 
Rugged, well proportioned outer 
housing gives over-all protection to 
_ bearing. 


| These bearings are delivered completely 
a assembled, ready for instant installation, 
Bs capable of 30,000 hours’ service under 
conditions for which they are designed; 
original lubrication lasts throughout 50 
million revolutions. Available in a wide 
selection of types and sizes, suitable 
for all service conditions. 











Dodge - Timken Dodge - Timken Dodge- Timken ee awoee og orn 
Typical installation of Dodge-Timken Jy preciargbuy = Spscimpe’ = "B*Gaumeu = stunt” = Psi unit” 


Special Duty Bearings and 


Dodge D-V Drive. Pillow Block Block Mount Mount 














THROW ALL YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


PUT ALL YOUR POWER IN THE JOB 











ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
A 




























































































All there is to the winding units:— 


A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 





Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler 
working against a stationary rack 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 
Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all wind- 
ing units. 


Low investment cost due to simple 
construction, and use of ONE 
automatic head to serve all spin- 


dles. 





aa Low labor cost due to feeding bob- 
bins from a large central supply. 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Common Flange Ring 
for Heavy Twisting 





Oblique-groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 





Eadie Laced Wick 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





Standard DIAMOND FINISH 
Flange Ring 





Curved Web Ring originated 
by DIAMOND FINISH 


WE MAKE ALL 
TYPES OF RING 


HOLDERS 





Cast Iron Holder with 
Pin Type Cleaner 





Stamped Holder with 
Integral Traveler Cleaner 
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(nest Weapous for the 
Battle of PRODUCTION 


The firepower per soldier in today’s army is tremendously increased over 
that of 1918, thanks to modern weapons. In like manner, greatly increased 
output per machine is today possible as a result of the most modern rings, 


represented by Eadie oil-lubricated designs. Produced exclusively in this 
country by DIAMOND FINISH, these rings have permitted entirely new 
ranges of speed and production, while our standard styles offer the superb 


qualities of finish and long life that surround every spindle with ideal 


production conditions. 


HOME OF COMPLETE 
RING SERVICE 


Specializing for 70 years solely in 
RINGS, this firm today offers ail 
standard styles plus a group of 
speed rings obtainable only from 
DIAMOND FINISH. From the 
broad experience thus gained, 
we are enabled to offer mills 
COMPLETE service and counsel 
spanning the entire field of modern 
ring practice. 


SPIAN IAG 
Makers of: Spinning and 
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FRENG CO. 
“Twister R ings since 1873 
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Illustrated Above Is Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Cotton Slasher 


EXTILE MACHINERY is being operated today as never before to meet 
the demands of our Armed Forces and Civilian needs. Mills operating Cocker 
High Speed Slashers find that these Machines produce better weaving more efh- 
ciently and economically because they are built to stand speed and continuous opera- 
tion required, yet have all the fine features necessary to make a Warp to meet the 
most exacting specifications of the finest fabrics. 


Investigate the many advantageous features of COCKER WARP PREPARA- 
TION EQUIPMENT including High Speed Slashers—High Speed Warpers and 
Magazine Cone Creels—High Speed Beamers and Special Warpers. 7 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C 


Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment 
for Cotton Ravon and other yarns 
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The South Sea native asks... in Pidgin 
English . . . Why do your uniforms look like 
the jungle?” 


Jungle uniforms worn by our boys mask their 
visibility against the tropical background and 
protect them from such hazards as malarial 








mosquitoes, poisonous thorn scratches... 
and just Japs. 


We are proud that Stein-Hall sizing, finishing 
and printing materials are helping the Textile 
Industry to supply uniforms which make 
our fighting forces the best and most safely 
dressed in the world. 


volger luke all-same bush? 








In spite of heavy war demands on our man- 
power, supplies and facilities, we shall strive 
faithfully to render you the same high degree 
of service as customary in peace times. If 
we fall short occasionally, we ask your 
indulgence. 


And don't forget...’’Bayim mor faitim bonds!” 
You can translate that one yourself. 


If you'd like an original suitable-for-framing 
print of Brussel-Smith’s wood engraving (top), 
drop a line to Stein-Hall. 








77 YEARS OF 
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285 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
(2841 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 8, ILL. 




















| STARCH SERVICE 









LABORATORIES AT: NEW YORK 
CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE 





250 VAN HORNE STREET + TORONTO, CANADA “Sp LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
2 A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE _ 
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IO. Sovings BY USING 


BELT LACING EQUIPMEN 









The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 













You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE a ss r, 
: ipper No. 
Clipper products. Portable laces 

Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long-_ belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. | ec gt 


-operation. 




















The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! 

































CLIPPER — © View CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE oe Ae es : CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 
—. : 
=SS— 
ae 
aw 
ie, 
== 
You = lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 
than stitching -- with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
replant ye — ot attend ee Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
Tun true—ias onger—-run smootner—require iess tension. t l h. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. ae ” 
J 

















CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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SPEED 
VICTORY 


by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 


PRODUCTION 








EQUIDS Meee: lt 
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THOUSANDS OF TINY GLASS 
CELLS, tightly-sealed... that’s PC 


Foaméglas Roof Insulation. It’s new, 





it's practical, it’s glass . .. which 


means permanent insulation. 


Unique new roof insulation never grows old. Retains 
original insulation value permanently. Cuts mainte- 
nance and replacement costs to the bone. 


ROOF insulation made of glass! 

Here’s the answer to a lot ol 

roof insulation headaches that have 
lasted for years. 

Glass is an ageless material. So 
Foamglas insulation is ageless, too. 
Moisture can’t get into it or through 
it. Dampness, moisture condensa- 
tion can’t deteriorate it. Acid at- 
mospheres don’t disturb it in the 
least. Textile mill or food plant... 
Foamglas roof insulation is equally 
impervious to the hazards which so 
often cause rapid deterioration of 
ordinary roof insulating materials. 

See what this means? Huge sav- 
ings over the years in roof mainte- 
nance. No more replacement ol 
insulating materials that have lost 
their efficiency. For Foameglas 
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doesn’t lose its efhciency. Fifteen 
years after installation, Foamglas 


still has the same insulating value 
it had to begin with! . CHECK-LIST OF 
FOAMGLAS ADVANTAGES 


Foameglas iS fire-proof. Acts as a 
fire retardent when used in stand- 


ard types of built-up roofing. Rigid 1. Permanent insulation 
in structure ... the finished roof 2. Moisture-proof 
can take toot trathe without dam- 3. Vapor-proof 
age. Light in weight... only 0.9 Ib. a Fi ‘ 
per board foot. Easy to install . . . ; — 
goes in quick and can readily be 9. Vermin-proof 
cut and shaped on the job. 6. Light weight 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE vienna 
. 8. Rigid structure 
You cant afford to overlook this ® Seiten 
revolutionary new development in nent | 
10. Non-priority material 


roof insulation. Send the coupon 
today for tree literature which 
describes PC Foamelas in detail. 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

2 <a 2091-3 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* T. M .REG. U. S. PAT. OFF Please send me, without obligation. vour free literature on 
PC Foameglas Roof Insulation. 
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True to the Gauge 


Card Room. 


Automatic Loom. 


Twister 


Bobbins 
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HARD 
WINTERS 
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BETTER 
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Sen cold winters in Vermont help to 
produce a hardwood that tests have 
shown is the hardest known. And this 
high quality, durable Vermont hard- 
wood is used exclusively in Bowen- 


Hunter Bobbins. That's why Bowen- 





Hunter Bobbins have longer life and 
give better service. Now—when 
your mill is probably running beyond 
its capacity—you need the best ma- 
terials available. Buy the best in bob- 
bins . . . Specify Bowen-Hunter. 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
The McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 
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@ Built by 
THE HERMAS 
MACHINE CoO., INC. 
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REMOVE SELVAGE ENDS 
ON SKF BEARINGS 





Pimatees machine that enlisted 
when the Textile Industry went to War 
is this Hermas Automatic Shear. An- 
other machine that depends upon 5155 
Ball Bearings as it removes heavy sel- 
vage ends as well as threads hanging 
from the face and back of goods. Many 
textile machines that handle war fabrics 
are ©0S'"-equipped for the reason that 
SlsP’s have smooth-running char- 
acteristics . . . maintain factory toler- 
ances throughout long machine life... 
never need adjustments. To use §5S!=’s 
is to spur Production onward and 


upward. 5380 


subst INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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TOMORROW 


belongs to men with vision 


‘Today, ‘““Three Dimensional Seeing”’ is playing an 
active role in the drama of wartime production. 
By painting machinery in light-reflecting colors 
and the working areas in colors that contrast with 
the dangerous moving part of the machine and the 
material being processed, war plants are helping 
workers see more quickly and accurately. 


For tomorrow, Du Pont continues to study this 
subject of color and vision. We visualize ‘“Three 
Dimensional Seeing” giving factories a degree of 
efficiency and safety never before possible. We see 
a better manufacturing environment—more com- 
fortable and pleasant working conditions—a more 
efficient, happier worker, stimulated by cheerful 


and bright surroundings. Color and Light to more 
closely simulate the fine qualities of daylight will 
make peacetime plants a better place to work in. 
Surely, these are goals worth planning for. 

Supplies of paint raw materials are limited. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to supply all the 
paint for ““Three Dimensional Seeing”’ because of 
the tremendous demands from war plants. More 
paint, too, is b2ing used on the implements of war 
they manufacture. 

We’re sure you'll understand if you can’t get 
all the paint you want when you want it. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BACK THE ATTACK 


-»-» BUY WAR BONDS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DU PONT PAINTS FOR MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATION 





SEE 
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- BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF... 
SINGER \S ON THE JOB * 


Before one of the giant Curtiss “Commando” 
transports can take off. many things must be 
done. Men and women work day and night 
with many different tools and materials. 
Singer sewing machines play a vital part in 
building planes, and clothing and equipping 
men for all branches of the armed forces. 
Singer sewing machines formerly available 
for making hundreds of different things for 
civilian use are now sewing parachutes, uni- 
forms, tents, gun covers, shoes. powder bags. 
fur lined helmets and many, many other 
articles needed to bring speedy victory to 
US. And if, like many others. you are hav- 
ing trouble getting Singer sewing machines. 
remember that Uncle § Sam is our first cus- 
tomer, and his needs must be satisfied first. 


yw SINGER 


EWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities throughout the world 
Copyright U. S. A. 1942 by The Singer Manufacturing Company 


All rights reserved for all countries 


(Photo courtesy of Curtiss-Wright Corp.) 
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The 


IDEAL 
XMAS 
GIFT! 


Also for your men 














in the Armed Forces 











: Mrs. Sothern’s De Luxe Chocolates 


Create “Good Will” by presenting each employee with a gift package 
of Mrs. Sothern’s luscious chocolates. 20 exquisite varieties of nougats, 
caramels, chips, creams, nuts, fruits and many others. The kind that 
melt in your mouth. 


Priced at $1.25 per 1 lb. Box and $2.00 per 2 lb. Box, it’s an investment 
in “Good Will” which will pay liberal dividends. 





| To interested executives we will send a compli 
| FE ree / mentary package for sampling and inspection. Write 


on your firm letterhead for full details. 


WA NGM. 2.’ 


— a) 4 


DE GROODT & ASSOCIATES 


4 White Street New York, N. Y. 
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esented Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


OCTOBER, 1943 





NEW AMERICAN VISCOSE LACING METHOD KEEPS 
SKEINS RIGHT SIDE OUT, IMPROVES WINDABILITY 


ihe windability of a skein that has been dried wrong side out after dyeing 
r treating for twisting, is appreciably poorer than that of a skein which has 
been correctly handled. Large scale tests have shown that winding-room 
eficiency can be conside1 -ably increased if, when “dressing” skeins prior to 
drying, care is taken that they are all placed on the dryer rods right side out. 


A method has been adopted where- 
by, in the future, all our skeined 
varns will be laced with a “key” tie- 
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band which will have a constant re- 
lationship, insofar as its position in 
the skein goes, to the “significant” 
tieband used to identify the yarn, 
denier size and filament count. T hus, 
when facing the skein and with all 
tieband knots to the left, if the “key” 
tieband 1s above the “significant” tie- 
band, then the skein will be right 
side out. 

For the guidance and education of 
mill employees, American Viscose 
Corporation will place a sketch, simi- 
ar to the one pictured here, in every 
‘ase of skeined yarn shipped. 


NEW RAYON 
BOOKLET 
IN DEMAND 


ecause it clearly em- 
hasizes and illustrates 
ne importance of rayon to the war effort, 
he new booklet, “Rayon Goes to War” is 
n great demand in the trade. 

Recently issued by the American Vis- 
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cose Corporation, this booklet describes 
the part that unending research has played 
in developing rayon yarns suitable for 
military uses. 

‘To get your copy of “Rayon Goes to 
War” simply address your request to Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, New York. 


PLANT CONVERSION LOOKED UPON 
AS IMPORTANT POSTWAR STEP 


The recent conversion of the rayon staple 
manufacturing facilities of American Vis- 
cose Corporation’s Front Royal Plant to 
the production of “Avisco” is regarded as 
an important trend in the development of 
new fabrics in the postwar period. 

This stronger viscose rayon staple has 
already become popular with outerwear 
manufacturers and with w eaving techni 
cians who are developing many new fab- 
rics which are expected to run into con- 
siderable volume after the war. 

Notable among these is rayon broad- 
cloth which holds a strong place. Fine 
yarns spun from high tenacity r: 1yon staple 
fiber can be used effectively in cloths of 
this type, thus giving these fabrics a greatly 
improved sales position in such primarily 
“washable” markets as men’s shirtings, chil- 
dren’s wear and intimate apparel. 

Coincident with the increasing produc- 
tion of “Avisco” has been its reduced price, 
The price has already been reduced from 
26 to 25 cents a pound. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE PLANS 
TO EXPAND RESEARCH 


American Viscose Corporation is consoli- 
dating all its basic research activities at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Heretofore, the company’s research work 
on viscose and acetate rayon has been car- 
ried on at Marcus Hook and Meadville. Pa. 
Under the new arrangement, research on 
these two products, together with all other 
basic research, will be done at Marcus 
Hook. The men who direct the corpora- 
tion’s basic research activities will be 
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grouped together at this plant —— 


resulting 
in greater efhiciency and better all-around 
results. 





Also, research facilities are to be consid- 
erably expanded, not only for increased 
work on the chemical aspects of rayon pro- 
duction, but also for more intensive experi- 
mental work and added pilot plant opera- 
tions. This great expansion will mean 
greater benefits to the trade, 


U.S. FIBER PRICES 


According to a study conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture, the yearly ave- 
rage prices of the main textile fibers main- 
tained in this country are as follows: 


1940 1941 1942 Jan. 1943 
(in cents per pound) 
WOOL (scoured) 
territory, fine 96.3 1088 119.1 119.0 


COTTON (15/16) 10.17 13.92 19.3 20.4 


RAYON YARN 

(150 denier) 53.0 53.6 55.0 55.0 
RAYON STAPLE FIBER 

Viscose ]'2denier 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Acetate 5denier 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.0 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 
TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” * TESTED 


I lelps provide scientific selling tacts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 

CROWN” Rayon larns and Staple Fibers 

Sales OF 350 Fitth Avenue. N. 

Y¥Y. C2: Providence, R. I.: Char- 
lotte, N.C - Phi phia, Pa 

Plant M arcus ‘He wok. Pa.: Roa- 

Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 


, P 
Parkersburg, Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Copr. 1943, American Viscose Corp 
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— Our story IN PICTURES 
“VES ees LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 











¥%& Within fifty-six pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated is as much of 
the story of the adaptability, 
economy and efficiency of over- 
head handling with AMERICAN 
MONORAIL EQUIPMENT that 
can be told without personal 
consultation. 





If you are interested in prodyc- 
ing more war material and at the 
same time preparing for post- 
war activities, do two things. 
First, send for American Mono- 
Rail Picture Book, see how this 
equipment is efficiently serving 
hundreds of handling jobs. Sec- 
ond, send for the American 
MonoRail Engineer to show you 
additional advantages to your 
individual problem. Write for 
your copy today! 











POS Vee ORR De He. Re 8 ey 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 22%, 27HENS AVENUE 
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Loom-proved in America’s large and small mills 

to be stronger, smoother and tougher, Dayton 

DeLuxe Pickers are the time-tried product of 37 

years of continuous, forward-looking “know-how 

by Dayton” in industrial rubber developments. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COQ, 
DAYTON, OHIO ¢ WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products since 1934 
MAIN SALES OFFICE............. Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 














SEVEN GOOD REASONS FOR 
DAYTON DELUXE PICKERS 


1. Cut Picker costs up to 50%. 

2. Greatly increase production. 

3. Save operating time. 

4. When boxed, loom stays in 
parallel. 

5. Throwing a crooked shuttle 
is eliminated, 

6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to 
a minimum. 

7. Month - after- month service 

on high-speed looms. 








Back the Attack— 
Buy More War Bonds 
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Rube Goldberg or Buck Rogers 

A salesman friend of ours writes us of 

“Goldberg’ contraption for spinning 
that seems to be working out in 
rractical mill applications. In going 
hrough all types of textile plants after 
he war, we are likely to find some devices 
hat would do credit to Rube Goldberg. 
Crude installations in the development stage 
ire no rarity at any time in the textile 
‘ield. The postwar period, with its pent-up 
jemand for new machinery and improved 
yperation, will foster more developments of 
ill kinds in machinery and supplies. 

There are a great many revolutionary 


rames 


deas ‘“‘in the air’’; new machinery for 
cnitting, dyeing and finishing; a pneu- 
natie check for loom picker sticks; truer 


spindles; a Slasher that disregards tradi- 
‘ional design; permanent sizes and finish- 
es; plastic and metal bobbins and shuttles, 
etc. 

Many of these developments are the re- 
sults of ideas and patents of practical mill 
men, Progress in textile mill practice 
comes not only from the midnight oil of 
manufacturers of machinery and supplies 
out from the resourcefulness of mill men 
who are not only keen enough to see the 
‘laws in present production tools but have 





deas as to what can be done about them. 
Some of these ideas, as well as some of 
those of machinery manufacturers, may be 
on the Goldberg side. Others may work 
put so well that it will look as if Buck 
Rogers and Superman have been doing a 
little textile research. 

Manufacturers of machinery and _ sup- 
plies can render themselves and the entire 
industry an invaluable service in keeping 
the mills informed on the work they are 
doing in developing products for present 
and postwar use through advertising. Gold- 
berg or Buck Rogers—the final answer lies 
in actual mill operation. 

Mill men are vitally interested in im- 
provements that may be available to them 
today and in all developments which are 
coming along for postwar offering. They 
are looking forward to vast improvements 


in spinning, Knitting, weaving, dyeing and 
finishing. Also, they are looking to the 


advertising pages of CoTTon, Serving the 
Textile Industries, to furnish them informa- 
tion on these improvements. As long as 
advertising space is available, we hope that 
manufacturers will utilize this valuable 
spuce to do a worthwhile job for them 
selves and the industry. 
a > 





Winding Reprints 

Our recent series of articles by J. W. 
Stribling on ‘“‘Winding Machine — Work 
Loal Calculations’’ continues to draw com- 
ments and inquiries. Universal Winding 
Co. reports requests from FRANK PATE, 
treasurer, Wehadkee Yarn Mills, West 
Point, Ga., and also from OSBERT 
HUGHES, assistant superintendent, Califor- 
nia Cotton Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala. Mr. 
Hughes says in part, ‘I found these articles 
very informative and useful and Mr. Strib- 
ling should be congratulated for writing 
them,”’ 
them,”’ 
Third Shift 

“Will you send me about a hundred re- 
prints of the article on ‘Have You Seen 
Your Third Shift Lately’ ?” 

HUGH M. COMER 
Vice-President, 
Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
+ 

Absenteeism 

“I would like to get 25 reprints from 
the April 1943 issue of Corton, ‘Absentee 
sm—A Problem of Industrial Relations’ by 
W. M. McLaurine.” 


R. W. JENNINGS 
Superintendent, 
Lanett Mill, 
West Point, Ga. 
+ 


Radiant Heat Drying 

“Will you be kind enough to advise us 
what company produces the gas-fired ra- 
liant heat generators, also the infra-red 
anits for textile drying? We are making 
this request after reading the article ‘Tex- 
tile Drying Applications of Radiant Heat’ by 
Mr. F. M. Crossman, on pages 79 and 80 of 
your May 1943 issue.” 

S. W. TAYLOR 

Fulton County Silk Mills, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


“Shorts Are Short” 

In printing the August issue, the head- 
ing of this valuable column was broken and 
a number of copies got out with the head- 
ing “Horts and Remnants” all of which 
occasioned a comment in an envelope from 


Schumer-Friedman Corp., New York, that 
‘“Boy—Your shorts are sure short’. 


Back to 1940 


“In the October issue of 1940 you had 
an article on page 118 concerning angle 
gauges for card clothing wire. These gauges 
were made by Dronsfield. Are there any 
available in the U. S.?... Your magazine 
is eng.” 

WILLIAM HAMMOND 
Hartsville, S. C. 
a 
Thank You, Mr. Jones, 
and Best Wishes 

“ . , Have taken COTTON continuously 
Devinn than any of the others. Do not know 
how long but suspect between 380 and 40 
years. We have sold the Postex Mills, of 
which I was vice-president and general 
manager, so me for a less interesting and 
Still think the articles 


also less active life. 
in COTTON are tops. 
HERBERT JONES 
Post City, Tex. 
Sf 
How Other Men Manage 
“We certainly do appreciate your thought- 
fulness in sending these answers right on 
in. You certainly do get results on your 
‘Practical Discussion’ page.”’ 
Cc. S. TATUM 
Manager, Pilot Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


(“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” may not 
solve your problems of re-negotiation, ceil- 
ng prices, income taxes, fallen arches, 
thinning hair, but this active inter-change 
of practical operating information can 
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sure help out on your production problems. 
If you have a problem to submit or some 


assistance on those which are currently 
running, “Come on in; the water's fine.”’ 


Advice on Hosiery 

“On two occasions in the past, I have 
Editors of CoTTON for ad 
certain problems in the 
hosiery, and the help re- 
answers given 


ippealed to the 
vice concerning 
manufacture of 
ceived as a result of the 
benefited us very greatly.” 
STANLEY ROSENBERG 
Drummondville, 
Quebec, Canada. 


a 
Old Timer Like Old Man River 


Like Old Man River in the song, OLD- 
TIMER “just keeps rolling along’. RAY 
MOND CHARLEBOIS of Montreal, Canada, 
writes to get copies of articles on Bunyan’s 


philosophy as mentioned by O. T. in Feb- 
ruary. CLARENCE O. SMITH of Marion, 


N. C., would like to get his system of 
third-shift supervision as mentioned clear 
back in September 1941 (copies still avail- 
able). 

But OLD-TIMER may be wrong sometimes, 
however, as a subscriber from Honea Path, 
S. C., writes that “O. T. says that cotton 
always opens at the top first. I lived in 
the country 5 years. It always started at 
the bottom every year. I just wonder if 
he will explain the difference between Geor- 
gia and South Carolina cotton.” OLD- 
TIMER says that ‘‘my statement was wrong. 
What I should have explained more in de- 
tail was the ‘top cotton is always the 
cleanest and the first top cotton to open 
was what I was referring to’.” (If inter- 
ested, look up the OLD-TIMER article, April, 
1943.) 





“Did He Hit the Hawk?” 
From the July 194 2 Issue of 
“The Praceley 


Published by Fs Victor Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


There’s an old story of a small-town bank- 
er who wanted to select a young man for 
promotion, someone with sufficient ability 
and foresight to eventually take over his own 
job as manager. The choice narrowed down 
to two tellers, apparently equal in qualifica- 
tions. Both were called into the manager’s of- 
fice, and he proceeded to tell this story. 

‘*Last month, while visiting a neighboring 
state, I observed an unusual accident. My 
host was a farmer, and he had been losing 
hens steadily to a big thieving hawk. One 
day he loaded up his old double-barreled 
shotgun and waited for the hawk to ap- 
pear. Sure enough, he soon came into sight, 
circling over the barn. 

‘*‘My friend fired both barrels. Some of 
the smoldering wadding fromi the charge flew 
into the cupola on the bari and ignited the 
hay. The barn was a mass of flames in a 
few moments. Sparks from the barn set the 
house on fire, and we saved my friend’s aged 
mother just in the nick of time. Twelve cows 
died in the flames. A horse ran from the 
barn dragging a burning plank at the end of 
its halter rope and set a né@ighboring farm- 
er’s field of oats on fire. The buildings were 
a total loss and, since he had little insur- 
ance, my friend was reduced to poverty in 
the short space of an hour.’’ 

‘‘What a terrible catastrophe!’’ 
young man. 

‘‘Did he hit the hawk?’’ asked the second. 

He got the promotion. 


said one 
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FRAGMENTATION BOMB 


PARACHUTES 


The amazing success of the Fragmen- 
tation Bomb in demoralizing the enemy 
brings increased responsibilities to the 
needle trades. The Government has 
quadrupled original orders for para- 
chutes to equip this engine of destruc- 
tion. 


Manufacturers now equipped for making 
parachutes are asked to increase their out- 
put by thousands. This increased production, 
however, will not be sufficient to meet de- 
mands. Manufacturers not now ready for 
Bomb Parachute production are, therefore, 
being asked to rearrange their plans imme- 
diately for the manufacture of this war need. 





Two of the better methods for the production 
of Bomb Chutes, requiring less equipment 
and less personnel, are listed below. Either 
is acceptable to the War Department. 








Our Technical Division is at the disposal of 
prospective manufacturers to provide all nec- 
essary information for the complete installa- 
tion of equipment for Bomb Parachute manu- 








facturing. 
: 
| STITCH TYPE 401 METHOD STITCH TYPE 606 METHOD 
| Baste Gores Seam Gores 
| TYPE 502A TYPE 300B 
Hem Vent Gores Trim Canopy and Attach Tape 
STYLE 992-4 STYLE 930AC-20 
Join Vent Gores Reinforce Hem, Crown and Vent Gores 
STYLE 992 TYPE 300B 
Seam Gores Attach Vent Gores and Lateral Braids 
STYLE 994-3 TYPE 300B 
Reinforce and Stitch Crown Tape Gore Seams 
STYLE 994-2 TYPE 300B 
Trim and Attach Tape Tack Shroud Lines 
STYLE 930AC-20 TYPE 300B 
Canopy Hemming Attach Braid to Crown and Hem 
STYLE 994-4P TYPE 300B 
All Single Needle Stitching All Single Needle Stitching 
TYPE 111A TYPE 111A 











WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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ALONG WITH many another postwar headache for 

the textile industry will be the rapid develop- 
ment of an incalculable number of competitors for 
existing fibers and fabrics. Before the war, rayon 
had already taken a big slice out of the markets for 
cotton and woolen goods, and nylon was rapidly com- 
ing to the front as a fabric material. The limited 
production of this fiber had gone almost entirely into 
hosiery, but nylon production has expanded during 
the war and will undoubtedly tremendously expand 
after the war. 

During the war, our great chemical companies are 
undoubtedly making tremendous progress with the 
development of synthetics. From time to time full- 
page advertisements refer to new synthetics which 
will probably take their place very shortly after the 
war as competitors of existing textile fibers. A great 
many other special synthetics are being developed 
which may revolutionize some of the textile industries. 
The synthetics with which we are already familiar 
are partly developed in filament form and partly in 
the form of cut staple, and of course the cut staple 
synthetics use practically the same machinery as that 
employed for cotton and wool, and have offered no 
serious problems to the industry except those involv- 
ing the mechanical differences in handling these fi- 
bers. 

There is good reason to believe that after the war 
there will be a tremendous development in new syn- 
thetics in filament form. These yarns will probably 
be furnished already dyed in a variety of colors, with 
the dye “built in” during the chemical process of 
producing the material. Every time some new prod- 
uct like this gains public favor it is going to mean 
shutting down carding and spinning plants which are 
no longer needed. A tire cord manufacturer with 
many years’ experience in that business recently stated 
that he believed that within a few years after the 
war there would probably be no cotton cord used; that 
practically all tire cord would be made of nylon or 
some other synthetic with generally similar character- 
istics. There are around a million spindles now in 
mills producing tire cord, and if some sort of syn- 
thetic filament yarn does come into almost exclusive 
use for tire cord, these plants will merely run their 
twisters on the cord, and will have to go into the 
carded yarn business or junk their cotton preparatory 
and spinning equipment. If a million or more spindles 
are thus thrown into the sale yarn market, which will 
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probably be begging for business after the war, it is 
going to be a very serious matter. 


SOME OF THESE synthetics like nylon, which are 
entirely, or practically, waterproof, will probably dis- 
place cotton for a great many uses where cotton cloth 
is now treated to make it partly waterproof, and where 
waterproofing is an important factor. In fact the 
whole coating trade may be revolutionized by plastics 
which are rolled out in sheets and will take the place 
of woven materials. Previously, there has been an 
enormous demand in the coating trade for cotton fab- 
rics to lend strength to materials like oilcloth, rain- 
coats, bath curtains, window shades and a host of other 
coated items. It is not beyond the bounds of likeli- 
hood that sheet synthetics will be developed to fill all 
of these uses, and that at some future date the coat- 
ing trade may be a thing of the past. When someone 
develops a plastic with sufficient tensile strength, 
flexibility and toughness, it should be a relatively 
simple matter to produce it with designs and finishes 
that would make coated cotton cloth passe. 

There is a large market for cotton cloth for shoe 
linings, and we understand that some synthetic manu- 
facturers have been experimenting with a plastic 
which is extremely tough, yet perforated with an enor- 
mous number of ventilating holes, so that this material 
might make an ideal shoe liner. Presumably, it could 
be molded to fit the last and would be easier to use 
and perhaps better than cotton cloth. There is also 
quite a big market for cloth for making aprons of 
various sorts, from the housewife’s abbreviated apron 
to the butcher’s apron or carpenter’s apron. A water- 
proof synthetic of sufficient flexibility and character, 
and which could be cleaned when dirty by wiping it 
off with a wet cloth just like a glass top table, might 
put an end to most of this textile business. 

The list of such substitutes is endless, and it is 
a virtual certainty that the textile industry is going 
to have a tremendous amount of this kind of com- 
petition after the war and at a time when business 
is going to be very hard to get. 


IT SEEMS to us that the only logical answer to 
problems of this sort is intensive and unremitting re- 
search, not alone the traditional mechanical research, 
but primarily research work leading to the develop- 
ment of new uses for textiles and novel variations of 
old uses. A great deal of this kind of work has been 
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done independently for the last hundred years. Firms 
here and there have shown great inventiveness in 
producing attractive textile constructions that have 
produced business, but most ot these firms were mere- 
ly displaying ordinary business ingenuity in com- 
peting with each other. ‘hey were seldom forced to 
compete with something entirely new, which threai- 
ened to put them out ot business by its very novelty. 
The huge chemical companies and paper companies 
have done a great deal of aggressive research work 
to develop new products and discover new uses for 
these products and means of interesting new custom- 


ers in them. 

The paper industry offers a good example. It 
would seem almost obvious that a cloth bag is better 
for shipping almost anything than a paper bag. The 
cloth bag has a number of advantages over paper, 
while the paper bag has only one advantage over cloth; 
it is cheap and can be thrown away when used. Yet, 
the paper bag business has grown at a fantastic rate, 
and largely at the expense of cotton bag goods. Some 
bag manufacturers believe that if the cotton bag in- 
dustry had worked as industriously in promoting the 
use of cotton bags as the paper industry worked to 
promote the use of paper bags, the cloth bag would 
still be the most commonly used container. According 
to some of these manufacturers, the progress made 
by the paper bag people was due almost entirely to the 
intensive research work done to determine the pos- 
sibilities of the paper bag and to adapt paper bags to 
compete with cotton under almost any condition. Fol- 
lowing up this research work was an aggressive sales 
and advertising effort to popularize the paper con- 
tainer. It has been tremendously successful. 


It is a very encouraging thing to see that several 
efforts have very recently been made to stimulate in- 
terest in textile research work. Usually in the textile 
industry most of the research work has been devoted 
to mechanical developments; to testing various manu- 
facturing processes to determine which were better 
or cheaper or in other ways most desirable. A great 
deal of effort has been expended in trying to deter- 
mine the best processes for getting the highest break 
or the cleanest yarn or the smoothest yarn or for im- 
proving technical processes in the various manufac- 
turing departments. An enormous amount of prog- 
ress has been made in that direction, and much of it 
can be traced directly to industrious research by in- 
defatigable experimenters. There is a great gap be- 
tween the good mill of 1900 and the good mill of 
1943, and the most obvious and outstanding difference 
is in the mechanical efficiency of the present equip- 
ment, 


WE WOULD certainly not argue against the diligent 
continuance of all kinds of mechanical research. There 
yet remains much to be done in lowering the propor- 
tion that labor cost per unit represents in the cost of 
textile production. But we do feel that a most urgent- 
ly needed research work in the textile industry, from 
now on, is that which has to do with the development 
of ideas for disposing of textiles. There are going 
to be so many things to compete with textiles after 
the war that it is going to take brilliant research work 


and brilliant sales promotion to enabie the textile in 
austry lO nang on to some ot its important market; 
it 100KS aS 1f thls May become a Matter Of sucn vita 
Interest that the Wnoie Industry Will combine to su} 
port researcn Institullons approaching the Magnitud 
OL tnose Maintained by OuLilts like A.1.W1., Genera 
MoLOors and ford. A.1l.a@ 1, 1s an Outstanding exampl 
ol miracies worked through research. While presum 
ably Operating merely a communications system, th: 
A.i.W1. has aeveioped a tremendous number ot ver) 
important things which are adding to the comftor 
and convenience of the lives of all of us. The fore 
Motor Company, whlie aimost exciusively a produce) 
of automotive equipment, has been carrying on varied 
research work which has even branched out into the 
development of new ideas in bread and pastries. kx: 
perimenting with soy beans and other vegetable prod- 
ucts to develop plastics tor steering wheels, insulating 
materials, and other parts used in automobiles, the 
research workers discovered a great many uses for 
soy beans besides making plastics. True research 
like this does not limit itself to its immediate object, 
and the Ford and Beil Velephone iaboratories have 
pursued interesting ideas to rather remarkable con- 
clusions. 


SUCH A PROGRAM of iextile research does not seem 
to be ambitious tor one oft the country’s largest in- 
dustries. As one small example of what an aggres- 
Sive research laboratory could do, we recently came 
across the case of an importer who for many years 
had distributed in this country wall coverings manu- 
tactured in Kurope. ‘these wall coverings were a sort 
of parchment-like paper which was extremely durable, 
and which could be washed with an ordinary scrub- 
bing brush and soap and warm water. It was a luxury 
product and brought a high price per roll. The wai 
completely cut off this business, and the importer, 
who was a man of resource and capacity, instead of 
admitting that he was licked, undertook to develop 
an equally luxurious wall covering from coated cot- 
ton cioth. He succeeded in doing so, but only after 
a heartbreaking struggle, singlehanded, in which he 
had to furnish all of the chemical and technical knowl- 
edge and do all of the research and experimenting 
himself. Only a man of unusual capacity and in- 
domitable determination would have succeeded. Had 
this man been able to take his idea to a properly 
staffed textile research laboratory, it should have 
been relatively easy to produce what he wanted and 
he could have devoted his particular talent for sales 
promotion to expanding the market for the new prod- 
uct instead of having to spend most of his time with 
the mechanical and chemical details of its develop- 
ment. It is easy to see what a tremendous yardage of 
cotton cloth could be consumed if a wall covering of 
this type could be switched from parchment to coated 
cloth. The production of a number of good-sized 
weaving mills would be required to even scratch the 
surface of a job like covering only a reasonable per- 
centage of the walls in the United States. 

While this man had the chemical and other tech- 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Card Room on 3-Shift Operation 
Demands Maintenance Program 


WITH TEXTILE mill production 

schedules stepped up as_ they 
are today, the subject of machinery 
maintenance takes on a more im- 
portant aspect than it did when the 
plants were running fewer hours 
per week. Many maintenance sche- 
dules for the machinery had to be 
altered considerably to fit in with 
the processing of goods, but those 
plants that did not _ sacrifice 
their periodic maintenance pro- 
grams have and will save them- 
selves losses due to unnecessary 
breakdowns and consequently loss 
in production. Where maintenance 
schedules were forgotten, the ma- 
chinery is already beginning to 
show weaknesses that in due time 
will cost the mill more than if the 
machinery had been stopped and 
worked over. 

Since we ordinarily think of the 
carding process as beginning in the 
opening room, card room mainten- 
ance would naturally begin there 
also. The opening room may well 
be called the step child of the card 
room because of the treatment that 
it receives. To begin with, the 
opening room is usually located in 
some out-of-the-way corner or un- 
der the mill in a location that no 
one else happened to need at the 
moment. 


The Opening Room 


Most of the opening room ma- 
equip- 


chinery consists of heavy 
ment, and probably be- 
cause it looks’ strong 
enough to take care of 
itself, the hoppers, clean- 
ers and openers are giv- 
en but scant considera- 
tion from a maintenance 
standpoint. However, to 
get cotton opened and 
cleaned, and to keep this 
heavy machinery func- 
tioning properly, there 
needs to be a_e well- 
thought-out schedule of 
cleaning and lubrication, 
and not only should 
there be a schedule, but 


By Dan Walters 


it should be adhered to. 

One of the main places in the 
opening room to be kept clean at 
all times is the floor. All buckles, 
pieces of tie, pieces of bagging, etc., 
should be removed from the floor 
because if they get into the ma- 
chinery they are a source of dam- 
age to the machine and may cause 
fire. 

It is my opinion that all machin- 
ery in the opening room should be 
cleaned with a mop or _ brush at 
least once per 8-hour shift, and 
blown off with air at least twice 
per 8-hour shift. Mote and dust 
boxes should be cleaned out at least 
once per shift, and if the stock is 
exceptionally trashy, they should 
be cleaned twice on each shift. A 
high ceiling in the opening room 
might not require blowing-down but 
twice a week, but if the ceiling is 
low, daily blowing - down will be 
necessary to keep it clean, 

Regardless of how sturdy the 
machinery, the moving parts must 
have their bearings lubricated; all 
open oil bearings must be lubricat- 
ed once per 8-hour shift and grease 
bearings, such as on the _ beater 
shaft, ball bearings and vertical 
opener shafts should be lubricated 
every two weeks. The grease bear- 
ings should not be “shot’”’ until the 
grease runs out on the floor, but a 
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small amount of lubricant should 
be added each time. 


Repair Aprons Immediately 


Opening room machinery should 
be thoroughly overhauled at least 
once a year. This may either be 
done all at one time, or by overhaul- 
ing a few machines at a time until 
all are gone over. Sand and dust 
cause excessive wear on bearings, 
and since the opening room is full 
of both, the bearings on the ma- 
chinery here should be checked very 
closely for wear when overhauling. 
Spike aprons must be repaired as 
soon as broken slats appear or 
otherwise the aprons will deterior- 
ate much faster if permitted to run 
in a broken’ condition. I have 
found that it is much more eco- 
nomical to keep the aprons in good 
shape from day to day than to let 
them run down and have them 
completely overhauled at once. 


Maintaining the Machinery in 
The Picker Room 


The picker is another of those 
cumbersome machines that looks as 
if it will take care of itself, but in 
reality it is one of the most sens!i- 
tive pieces of equipment in the tex- 
tile plant, and it requires close 
watching and constant attention. 

One of the primary requirements 
of good picking is a machine that 
is clean, free of chokes and in good 
mechanical shape, because it is here 
that the stock first re- 
ceives its unit weight, 
that 1s, so many ounces 
per yard. 

Motes should be re- 
moved from under the 
beaters once every 8&- 
hour shift, except the 
back beater, and here the 
motes should be taken 
out every 4 hours. Dust 
boxes ought to be emp- 
tied every 4 hours also. 
It will be very helpful 
toward getting quality 
work and protecting the 
machine if the screen 
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hoods are raised and all chokes re- 
moved from around the screen ev- 
ery 8 hours. The screens would do 
well to be blown out with an air 
hose once a day so that the small 
dust and leaf particles might be re- 
moved. As for the outside of the 
picker, this should be cleaned with a 
mop or brush once on each 8-hour 
shift and also blown off with an air 
hose at least twice on each shift. 


Picker Lubrication 


This is too expensive a machine, 
and too much production depends 
on it, so lubrication of pickers is 
another “must”. The oil bearings 
should be oiled once each 8 hours 
and the ball bearings on the beater 
and fan shafts should be greased 
every two weeks with a small 
amount of grease. Again, these 
bearings should not be packed until 
the grease runs out the sides. Black 
grease spots in a lap may often be 
traced to a beater shaft bearing 
that has had too much grease put 
into it. An excessive amount of 
lubricant tends to make a ball bear- 
ing heat, which sets up an internal 
friction that is harmful. 


In discussing the overhauling 
and upkeep of the picker, one thing 
is certain, few pickers are _ over- 
hauled too often. The time be- 
tween the overhaulings, of course, 
depends upon the amount of stock 
put through the picker and also up- 
on the number of hours per week 
that the machine is run. Some 
mill men consider 6 months be- 
tween overhauling periods a good 
length of time, but many pickers 
are overhauled annually and are 
kept in good repair. However, 
when annual overhauling is the 
practice, frequent checks should be 
made and partial overhauling 
should be done when necessary. 


Inspect Picker After a Fire 


After a fire, especially, a picker 
should be thoroughly checked over 
and overhauled. All aprons must 
be inspected for damaged places, 
and if there are any, they should 
be replaced or repaired immediate- 
ly. Screens may have had the 
seams melted out during the fire 
and these must be repaired, or the 
leather around the screens may 
have been damaged. Even though 
the leathers have not been burned 
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up, if they have been close to the 
fire or damaged by water it is well 
to replace them because they soon 
become hard and stiff and do not 
serve their purpose around the 
screen. 


Care of Evener Motion 


It is good practice to blow off the 
evener motion on the pickers daily 
with an air hose, and check to see 
that the motion is hooked up and 
functioning properly. Since the 
evenness of the lap depends upon 
the proper functioning of the even- 
er pedals, these should be watched 
very closely. About every 3 to 4 
months the evener pedals should be 
removed from the picker and clean- 
ed. The evener bar on which the 
pedals work ought to be cleaned and 
polished, and then rubbed down 
with graphite to make it smooth 
and slick. In my opinion, oil or 
grease should not be used on the 
evener bar as it will gum up and 
cause the pedals to work hard, and 
besides, the lubricant may work 
through onto the stock passing over 
the pedals. Periodic checkinz 
cleaning and overhauling is the 
only way to keep a _ quick-acting 
evener motion on a picker. 

The machine that draws the most 
Oh’s and Ah’s from a first-time 
visitor in a cotton mill is the card. 
It also draws many groans from 
carders and card grinders because 
of the many puzzling problems that 
is present, However, proper clean- 
ing, lubrication and maintenance 
prevent many of these problems 
from occurring, or at least allow 
them to occur less frequently. 


Maintenance of Cards 


Card grinding is one of the most 
important maintenance jobs in the 
cotton mill and upon its proper exe- 
cution largely depends the quality 
of work turned out by the plant. 
The card is the only machine in the 
mill that can take neps out of cot- 
ton, but if it is ground and set in 
a careless manner it may easily be 
the machine that puts neps into the 
cotton. 

At our plant, before the card is 
put to grinding, the stock is run 
out, the card stripped and then 
thoroughly cleaned out and blown 
off with an air hose. After back- 
ing off the various settings and 
the rollers are placed in position 


to grind, the card is thorough 
oiled and the cylinder and doff 
bearings are checked to see th 
they contain sufficient grease. 
Inasmuch as the object of ca: 
grinding is to keep the card shar 
it necessarily follows that t! 
ecard should always be grou! 
before it gets dull. There are ma 
factors that influence the amou 
of time that should lapse betwee 
grindings. Some of these facto 
are the condition of the car 
clothing, number of hours run per 
day, grade of cotton being carded, 
and amount of cotton carded. Th: 
time varies, in most miils, from 7 
to 12 days between grindings, d¢ 
pending on the foregoing factors. 


Keep Grinding Record 


Some sort of record of each 
card ground and set should be 
kept. Fig. 1 shows a typical form 
that is in common use today. One 
of these is made out for each card 
ground and not only shows the 
standard setting, but the setting 
that was actually used, due _ to 
some peculiarity or condition of 
that particular card. 

While in production, the card 
should be cleaned off twice daily 
with a brush, except for the front, 
and this should be wiped by hand 
with a piece of waste or toppings 
to prevent small pieces of waste 
from falling into the web and be- 
ing carried on through for sub- 
sequent processes. Toppings might 
be removed on an average of 
about once every 2 to 4 hours, de- 
pending of course upon the amount 
of toppings being taken out. 

Licker-in covers ought to be 
cleaned before each lap is laid on 
the apron, and the licker-in scav- 
enger roll should be cleaned twice 
in 8 hours. The licker-in fly 
waste and motes should be re- 
moved once in every 8 hours and 
the doffer fly waste once per 
week. 

It is essential that all fast mov- 
ing parts on the card, such as the 
binder pulley, main bearings and 
worm gearing, be oiled once per 8 
hours. For the slow moving 
parts, such as the feed roll bear- 
ings, sprocket shaft bearings and 
doffer bearings, lubrication twice 
per week is sufficient. Besides this, 
the cylinder, doffer and licker-in 
bearings must be packed with 
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Fly Frame Inspection FIG 2 
Frame No. Date By 
*y Safety Latch Weight Pulley Stud | 
. ~ Driving Pulley | Lay Gear Box 
; Belt . 1 Oil Holes in Lay Gear Box 
Belt Shifter | | Oil Holes in Main Lifter Shaft| 
P Int. Spindle * Gear H. E | Sliver Litting Roll 
' Spindle Gear Front | Cr Boar 
= — 5 ? 
Spindle Gear Back - | Skewer 
Horsehead Gear Cover Skewer Step 
| Chain Drive Shiiter Rod H 
Noisy Rov. Traver | 
Compound ; 
Loose Motion I Traverse 
~ Bevel Gears in Compound ' | 
~ Bevel Gears on Jack Shaft 
r Top Cone Shaft Gear 
Int Gears in Twist Train 
~ St uds for Int.Gears vere 
"Twist Gear—No Teeth 


Twist Gear Key and Nut 





Gear Cover for Twist Trair 


B Cone Belt | 
. Cone Belt Guides | 
Bottom Cone Bearings 
~ Bottom Cone Gear—No, T i 
~ Int. Bottom Cone Gear & Stud _ | 
Bottom Cone Gear Cover 
3 Twin Beve] 
a Reversing Gear 
4 Bevel on Cone Frame Shaft 
¥ Top Cone Gear 


Gap Gear 
Builder Jaws 


Builder Screw (Clean) 






- Vertical Shaft Dog 
~ Rack- Clean 
~ Knock-off Clutch 
Ten. Gear & Int. (Clean) 
~ Knock-off Latch 
~ Oil Holes in Knock-off Mechanism| 
~ Weight Chains ) | 
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grease, unless automatic oilers are 
used on them. Where the automatic 
oller is used, no grease can be used 
in the bearings, and one filling of 
the automatic oiler will last for 
several weeks. 


Care of Comb Boxes 


The comb box is probably the 
most neglected piece of machinery 
in the card room. Comb _ boxes 
should be cleaned out once a year 
and checked to see that the oil 
holes are properly lined up so that 
the oil can circulate through the 
box properly. New comb _ boxes 
that are installed should be check- 
ed for the same thing because I 
nave found many whose oil holes 
io not correspond correctly to 

ive the box proper lubrication. 

If a light oil is used in the comb 

ox, the boxes should be oiled once 
er day, but if a heavy oil is used, 
wice a week will be all the lubri- 
ation they require, provided the 
il is not thrown out. However, 
1 regard to the comb boxes, each 











plant has its own problems and 
ideas about the type of oil to be 
used, and the oiling schedule must 
be worked out for its own prob- 
lem. Schedule of lubrication for 
comb boxes depends upon the age 
and condition of the boxes, and 
the treatment they have received 
in the past. In many mills today, 
new comb boxes are in use along 
side of the original comb boxes 
that came on the card 40 or 50 
years ago. 


Clean the Coiler Heads 


Even though all of the parts on 
the card coiler head are enclosed, 
they need a periodic cleaning and 
checking to produce the best re- 
sults for which they were intend- 
ed. This cleaning of the gears 
and checking the settings should 
be done by the card grinder about 
every three months. By this 
periodic check up many expensive 
bevel gears and double gears are 
given much longer life. 

Back and front card screens 
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should be taken out, cleaned and 
repaired once each year. 


Drawing Process Important 


The drawing frames are one of 
the most important processes in 
the card room, but usually a pro- 
cess where most of the learners 
and less efficient help are placed 
because it seems to be a fairly 
simple job. We find, however, 
that learners here are pretty cost- 
ly business to the plant as a 
whole, and we have learned that 
his process is deserving of the 
best possible help that is avail- 
able. 

Practically all of the oiling on 
the drawing frames is done daily 
because most of the parts are 
moving fast. All gearing, top rolls 
and main shaft bearings must be 
oiled once per shift. For the tra- 
verse motion and other slow parts, 
twice per week is sufficient for 
their upkeep. On top rolls hav- 
ing grease ball bearings, once per 
month is sufficient to lubricate 
them, but where plain oil bearings 
are used, oiling once a shift is a 
necessity. 


In order to produce good work, 
the drawing frames must of neces- 
sity be kept clean, and the only way 
that this can be accomplished is 
by a cleaning schedule that is ade- 
quate and strictly adhered to. To 
be kept in good mechanical con- 
dition the frame _ should be 
thoroughly gone over every 10 
days or two weeks. The top rolls 
should be taken out and the bot- 
tom steel rolls cleaned, the stands 
wiped out and a small amount of 
grease applied. 

The gearing ought to be clean- 
ed and checked for adjustment 
and wear at the same time. Clean- 
ing can best be done by the sec- 
tion men in their spare time on 
the basis of one frame a_ shift, 
which does not necessitate the 
use of overhaulers. It will be 
found that after this schedule has 
been put into operation, supplies 
and breakdowns or _ drawing 
frames will be greatly reduced. 


The drawing frames should also 
be lined and level at least once a 
year by a competent overhauler. 

Because of the presence of con- 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Winding Barber-Colman Cheeses 






for Duek. on Foster Winders 


THE PREPARATION of ply warp 
yarns for weaving duck has 
been a problem for a good many 
mills, particularly those mills 
equipped with Barber-Colman high 
speed spoolers and warpers. Where 
a mill has been handling single 
warp yarns through the Barber- 
Colman system and is forced, be- 
cause of war orders, to change 
over to handling heavy ply yarns, 
it has been necessary in most cases 
for the mill to install auxiliary 
equipment to handle the heavy 
ply yarns. We are referring to 
warps in the range of 10s/3. 
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By Donald Burns 


THE PROCEDURE described here resulted from war production cond 

tions. A change of product, from single to ply yarn in the warp, 
created a condition in a duck mill that made the change of processing her 
described advisable and economical. 

It should be emphasized that this is a report of what was done, in this 
heavy goods mill, because the twister bobbins of ply yarn were too larg: 
to be handled on the automatic spooler. Also, that the term “heavy yarns’ 
is a relative one. The 10s/3 mentioned would not be considered particu 
larly heavy in duck weaving, but would certainly be “heavy” for a mill on 
finer counts. 

As a description of how this mill met the conditions confronting it, w: 
believe the report is of interest generally, and particularly to other mills 
feactme semiier eem@itiems . =. ~-+-e«e.« © «©« .© © © © @ « 


When we went into ply yarn 
(10s/3 for example) in the warp. 
the twister bobbins were too large 
to be handled on the Barber-Col- 
man spooler. 

Our first system for meeting 
this problem was to twist the 
yarns onto double-headed twister 
bobbins and place these double- 
headed bobbins directly into slow 
speed warper creels to prepare 
section beams which were later 
sent to section beamers where the 
loom beams were prepared. This 
system seemed to work out after a 
fashion in that satisfactory beams 
were prepared for weaving, but 
from a standpoint of labor cost 
and waste loss, it was rather ex- 
pensive. 

In the first place, the use of 
double-headed twister bobbins re- 
sulted in a lower front roll speed 
on the twisters than would be pos- 
sible with single-headed twister 
bobbins. The “top-heavy” double- 
headed bobbins caused vibration 
of the twister spindles, and in or- 
der to prevent this vibration it 
was necessary to reduce the front 
roll speed. Also, a lighter traveler 
can be used in twisting onto sin- 
gle-headed bobbins, resulting in 
less tension on the yarn and giv- 
ing better all-around’ twisting 
conditions. 

As stated, when twisting onto 
double-headed spools, these spools 
were taken to slow speed warpers 
and the yarn warped onto section 
beams at about 45 yards per min- 
ute. Of course, we attempted to 


In our case, we have Barber- 
Colman high speed spooling and 
warping for our single warp yarns. 
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run a definite number of yards on 
the double-headed bobbins so that 
when a section beam was filled 
the spools in the creel would all 
be practically empty. However, 

e found that it was practically 
impossible to have all the spools 
run out together. Where there 
was sufficient yarn left on a spool 
to justify re-winding, this yarn 
would be backwound onto other 
spools and processed. However, 
the majority of the spools would 
have so little yarn left that it had 
to be put into waste and sold as 
mop yarns. The loss in the sale 
of this yarn, representing the dif- 
ference between the cost of the 
yarn and the selling price of the 
waste, was $.2093 per pound. 

We were processing approxi- 
mately 90,000 pounds of this ply 
warp yarn per week of 120 hours, 
and our waste records showed that 
we were selling about 1,500 pounds 
of mop yarns per week. This meant 
that we were taking an average 
loss of $313.95 per week on the 
waste which we sold. 

We decided to see if some way 
could not be worked out to twist 
this ply yarn onto single-headed 
bobbins and wind it onto Barber- 
Colman cheeses by the use of a 
winding machine instead of the 
Barber-Colman spoolers, because 
the twister bobbins were too large 
for the Barber-Colman _ spooler. 
We secured a Foster winder fitted 
with cams which would match the 
traverse on the Barber-Colman 
spooler and fitted with spindles to 
accommodate the Barber-Colman 
cheese core. This arrangement 
worked out very satisfactorily, and 
the cheeses were wound on the 
Foster winder and then taken to 
the regular Barber-Colman high 
speed warper for running onto the 
section beams. 

It will be obvious that the warps 
so produced will not be knotless, 
as is the case where the double- 
headed spools are placed in a slow 
speed warper with one set of 
spools producing either one or two 
section beams without knots. How- 
ever, in the fabrics which we were 
making, it was not necessary that 
the warps be entirely knotless. 
Naturally, where the yarn is 
wound from single-headed twister 
bobbins onto the Barber-Colman 
cheeses, there will be a knot for 
every bobbin on the cheese. How- 








TABLE 1 
Summary of Savings 


Mop Yarn Waste 





ae $ 313.95 
Labor Cost Saving- 234.00 
Total Per Week___$ 547.95 


S.vings per Year 
(560 Weeks) ~_.-$27,397.50 
Approximate Cost 
of all Necessary 
Equipment (In- 
stalled) ________ $16,000.00 
Annual Return _____-_- 171% 








ever, as stated, these knots are not 
objectionable on the fabrics we are 
making. 

At first thought, it would seem 
that the adding of an extra proc- 
ess would increase the total cost 
of preparing the warps. However, 
our experience has shown the con- 
trary. The increased production 
of the twisters on a single-headed 
bobbin plus the labor saving in 
the Barber-Colman high speed 
warrer has not only offset the 
extra cost of winding, but shows 
an actual net labor cost saving of 
$.0026 per pound. With a produc- 
tion of 90,000 pounds per week, 
this amounts to a saving of $234.00 
per week of 120 hcurs in labor 
cost. 

In addition to the gains already 
mentioned, there are other savings 
which cannot he reduced to dol- 
lars and cents, -ut which are nev- 
ertheless important. For instance, 
in twisting onto double-headed 
spools, it was necessary to run a 
definite number of yards on each 
doff so as to make ‘ine spools run 
out as closely as possible in the 
warper creel. Our twisters are 
fitted with creels to take Barber- 
Colman cheeses of single yarn, and 
the capacity of the Barber-Colman 
cheeses in the creel was not an 
even multiple of the number of 
yards taken off the cheeses per 
doff. This meant that the twist- 
ers had to be creeled more often, 
resulting in higher creeling costs 
on the twisters and in slightly 
higher spooling costs on the Bar- 
ber-Colman spoolers, because 
when the piece cheeses were re- 
turned to the spoolers and re- 
filled, the running time of the 
cheese on the spooler was less 
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than would normally be the case. 
In twisting onto single-headed 
bobbins, it 1s not necessary to run 
an exact number of yards on each 
doff. Consequently, the cheeses 
in the creel can be more nearly 
emptied which results in a maxi- 
mum running time between creel- 
ing jobs on the twisters. 

There is also a net saving in 
floor space requirements. While 
it is true that the winders which 
we installed used a certain amount 
of floor space, the space required 
for the old slow speed warpers 
was considerably more than is re- 
quired for the winders. In our 
case, we used this extra floor 
space to erect some dismantled 
spinning frames which we hap- 
pened to have in storage, and we 
figure that the production of these 
spinning frames gives an added 
cloth production of approximately 
7,000 pounds per week. This added 
production means a saving in the 
total overhead cost per pound of 
the mill. 

The saving in waste, which was 
formerly sold as mop yarn, not 
only means the saving in the value 
of the yarn but is also potential 
cloth poundage which can be sold 


at a profit. 
Another advantage which can- 
not be reduced to dollars and 


cents is in the faster handling of 
the ply warp yarns. In twisting 
onto double-headed spools, the net 
speed of the yarn coming from the 
front rolls was 5.3 yards per min- 
ute. In twisting onto single-head- 
ed spools, the net speed is 6.4 
vards per minute, giving an in- 
crease in production of 20 per 
cent. 

The operating speed of the old 
style warpers was 45 yards per 
minute, whereas the speed on the 
Barber-Colman high speed warper 
is 450 yards per minute. The 
winding speed on the Foster wind- 
er is 410 yards per minute. 

To summarize the effects of 
speeding up the twisting and 
warping operations, it can be said 
that after the yarn leaves the 
twisters, it can be routed to the 
beamers two and one-half times 
faster under our new system than 
it could he under the old system. 

The summary of the savings 
which have resulted from the 
change, shown in Table I, may be 
of interest. 
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Preventing Wear on Shuttle and 
Race Plate on Rayon Looms 


RECENTLY a man in a New Eng- 
land rayon weaving mill 
submitted the following request: 
“IT wish to ask for a discussion 
on the care and wear of shuttles 
and race plates or race boards, re- 
lating to rayon looms. 

“The race plates are covered 
with a long strip of flannel or oth- 
er suitable fabric. When the loom 
is running the shuttle traverses 
over this flannel on each pick of 
the loom. With the flannel the 
warp yarn is protected from being 
frayed for it does not come in con- 
tact with any wood except the 
shuttle. 

““A few fixers have told me that 
when putting a new flannel on the 
race board, it is not necessary to 
line the shuttle box with the race 
board covered by the flannel, but 
I question this method of fixing 
looms for I have noticed that the 
shuttles are worn on the bottom 
and splinters keep appearing, 
causing frayed cloth, thus weak- 
ening the cloth. The flannel also 
becomes worn at the corners of 
the shuttle box plates where the 
shuttle leaves the box to traverse 
across the race board. I believe 
that if the shuttle box plate is 
only 1/100-inch out of level with 
the race plate, the cost of produc- 
tion is increased unnecessarily 
and the quality of the cloth is af- 
fected. 

“If the flannel is worn at either 
corner, according to my view- 
point, it indicates that the loom 
needs readjusting to avoid further 
wear of flannel and shuttle. 

“I will appreciate it very much 
if some of your readers will dis- 
cuss this subject, covering the 
points I have brought up and also 
giving any further pointers that 
wiil be helpful in connection with 
loom fixing in weaving rayon.” 

One answer received to this re- 
quest, from Ivar Moberg, is as 
follows: 

“In rayon weaving, the race 
plate is covered with flannel, felt, 
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corduroy or plush to give a cush- 
ioning effect to the rayon warp, 
which otherwise would be pinched 
between the shuttle and the race 
plate. The rayon yarn is very eas- 
ily injured and if not protected 
during the weaving, the warp 
thread would have an excessive 
breakage. If corduroy or plush is 
used for covering the race plate, 
the warp ends will imbed them- 
selves into the pile of the cordu- 
roy or plush and they will be 
touched neither by the race plate 
nor by the shuttle. These are 
therefore the best materials to use 
in covering the race plate al- 
though they are relatively high in 
cost. 

“It is obvious that if the race 
plate is covered with any kind of 
material, it is necessary to raise 
the lay ends to the same level. If 
this is not done, the loom will not 
run right, as its alignment will 
have been disturbed. If a very 
thin material is used to cover the 
race plate it is possible that the 
loom will run without -any per- 
ceptible faults. However, if a rec- 
ord were kept of the running of 
the loom it would be found that 
during the course of a year there 
would be many more replacements 
of the covering, increased shuttle 
wear, more warp breakage from a 
wobbly shuttle flight, decreased 
production and lowered quality in 
comparison with looms having 
perfect alignment. No A-1 loom 
fixer would permit his looms to 
be run without being in perfect 
alignment. If the race plate is cov- 
ered by corduroy or plush, it is 
rather difficult to correctly level 
the lay ends, since it cannot very 
well be determined how high the 
shuttle is riding on the long pile 
of these materials. In this case, as 
well as in others, the alignment is 





Any other readers interested 
and experienced in this subject 
are invited to join the discus- 
sion.—The Editor. 


probably best accomplished by 
carefully aligning the lay ends 
with the race plate minus the cov- 
ering. When this is done, careful- 
ly glue the covering material to 
the race plate. Avoid lumpy glue 
and creases in the material. While 
the glue is drying, remove the lay 
ends and place strips of the cov- 
ering material over all contact 
points on the lay. Then replace the 
lay ends and draw them tightly 
down upon the material by means 
of the screws. If the looms have 
wooden race plates and are per- 
fectly aligned, rather than disturb 
the lay ends it would be advisable 
to remove the race board and 
plane it down equal to the thick- 
ness of the covering, then replace 
it and glue on the covering. This 
will place the lay ends in level 
with the covered race plate. 

“Besides misalignment, a rising 
picker also will cause the race 
plate covering to wear excessive- 
ly at the corners. Many loom fix- 
ers set the parallel motion so that 
the picker rises toward the end of 
the pick. If this rise is too great, 
the front end of the shuttle will 
slap the corners of the covering 
material and thus cause excessive 
wear. 

“To preserve the covering of 
the race plate from the abrasive 
effect of too low a shed, it is ad- 
visable to fasten a hard steel wire 
or a small glass rod on the back 
stay of the loom. The height of 
this wire or rod should be such 
that the ends of the bottom shed 
will not rub on the covering mate- 
rial, even if some of the harnesses 
should be a trifle low. If corduroy 
or plush is used for covering, the 
height of the wire on the back 
stay should be such that it would 
just allow the warp ends to sink 
down into the pile, without touch- 
ing the bottom and rubbing on the 
foundation fabric.” 

Another discussion of this ques- 
tion has been secured from a rep- 
resentative of the Draper Corpo- 
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ration which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The first thought that occurs 

me is that possibly your reader 
has looms equipped with lay ends 
with Formica inserts. If this is so, 
the inserts are probably the cause 
of frayed cloth on the shuttle 
race. The Formica wears down so 
that it is below the level of the 
cloth on the shuttle race. 

“We suggest the use of our pol- 
ished lay ends instead of the in- 
sert in lay ends. 

“With regard to the fabric with 
which to cover shuttle races, I 
find corduroy to be highly satis- 
factory where the rayon numbers 
are coarse, but on finer numbers, 
plush is better than any other fab- 
ric for this purpose. 

“The shuttle race covering 
should be renewed at the end of 
every warp, especially where 22- 
inch yarn beams are used. With 
these large beams the looms run, 
on a three-shift basis, from four 


to six weeks, depending of course 
on the pick and sley. In any case, 
while the shuttle race covering 
may be good for more than one 
warp it is not good for two warps 
and should be changed with every 
warp out. 

“While on the subject of shuttle 
race covering, there is another 
point that I would like to mention, 
and this is when hard twist filling 
is being used. When the shuttle is 
in the right-hand shuttle box, the 
trailing filling is sometimes 
thrown over onto the shuttle race 
in the path of the shuttle as it is 
picked from the right-hand box, 
and this results in ‘shuttle marks’. 
A remedy for this is to paste gum 
paper over the shuttle race cover- 
ing between the right-hand lay 
end and the selvage, and this 
smooth surface will allow the 
hard twist filling to be drawn off 
the lay instead of clinging to the 
shuttle race covering in the path 
of the shuttle.” 








(Continued from page 99) 
siderable amount of fly, a good 
bit of cleaning is also required of 
the drawing tenders. Head and 
foot ends must be cleaned at least 
twice daily. Roller beams and 
guides must be wiped twice daily 
and bottom clearers must be pick- 
ed at least twice daily, with the 
top clearers being picked every 
two hours to prevent slubs and 
gouts from getting into the stock. 
The picking schedule for clearers 
will vary widely according to the 
stock being run and to local condi- 
tions. The foregoing schedule may 
be used as a starter and a suitable 
schedule worked out by decreasing 
or increasing the time between 
pickings, as the case may demand. 


Overhauling Slubbers 


In the plants where two and 
three-process roving frames are 
still in use, we next come to the 
Slubbing frame or the slubber as 
it is commonly called. There are 
various sizes of these frames in 
use today, ranging in size from 
9x4% to 12x6. Maintenance of 
these various sizes are practically 
the same, however, and variations 
are necessary only for local con- 


Maintenance in Card Room on 3 Shifts 


ditions. 

As to lubricating the slubber, 
the following schedule has been 
found to be very satisfactory; 
sometimes the oiling is done by 
the oiler and then again by the 
section man, depending on the size 
of the job: 

1. Oil bobbin gear every 24- 
hour run. 

2. Oil compound, head end 
gear and other fast moving parts 
every 8 hours. 

3. QOil slow moving parts, such 
as rocker arm bearings, lift shaft 
gearing, etc., twice weekly. 

4. Oil spindle steps every two 
weeks. 

5. Qil roller stand twice week- 
ly. 

6. Oil front roll mandrels 
weekly or bi-monthly, according 
to the type of oil being used. If 
they are ball bearing, every 6 
months is sufficient. 

7. Oil tops of spindles once 
per week. 

The slubber, to be kept in good 
repair, must be thoroughly over- 
hauled, lined and leveled at least 
once per year. At this time spindle 
shafts and bobbin shafts should 
be cleaned and new grease put in 
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the bearing bolster. If a heavy 
type grease is used inthe bear- 
ings, it will be found that fewer 
shafts will have to be replaced 
during the annual overhaul. All 
greasing should be checked at this 
time, which can be told by the 
wear on the parts. Also, if split 
bobbin shaft, spindle shaft or lift 
shaft gears have been used, they 
should be taken off at this time 
and replaced by regular style 
gears. Too many split gears will 
cause excessive shaft wear on the 
frame. 

Considerable cleaning by the 
frame tender is necessary on the 
slubber in order to keep it clean— 
because of the large amount of fly 
from the drawing in the creel. 
Head and foot ends ought to be 
brushed twice daily and _ backs 
cleaned out three times weekly. 
Spindles should be picked daily 
and top rolls kept in a clean condi- 
tion. 

On frames of smaller sizes than 
the slubber, practically the same 
oiling and cleaning schedule will 
maintain, except for variations in 
local conditions. 

To keep fly frames in good me- 
chanical condition, they too must 
be overhauled at least once every 
year. By overhauling I do not 
mean to merely clean them up, but 
a thorough check-over should be 
made, from the floor to the creel 
top. The frame should first be 
stripped of casing and leg bolts 
removed from the floor. It can 
then be lined and leveled, with the 
cleaning and check-up following. 
Fig. 2 shows a detailed form that 
can be used very satisfactorily. If 
the inspection is honestly made, 
and faulty parts repaired, the 
frame should be in good running 
condition. A study of these in- 
spection sheets will give the over- 
seer a fair picture of the condition 
of his frames at the time of over- 
hauling. 





New Office in N. Y. 


The Metallizing Company of Amertri- 
ca has purchased a new building at 
155 Cedar Street, New York City, as 
eastern headquarters for its sales and 
service operations in that area. V. A. 
Cook will continue in charge of eastern 
operations. The Metallizing Company 
of America maintains general offices 
at 1550 West Congress Street, Chicago. 
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Rules of Army in Termination of 
Contracts with Government 


THERE IS every reason to believe 

that the crest of the huge 
buying wave of textiles for the 
armed forces has been reached with 
a recession already in evidence in 
several divisions of the field. De- 
velopments along these lines began 
to make themselves more apparent 
about the time of the beginning of 
the Italian collapse with the at- 
tendant feeling the war in Europe 
might not last as long as had been 
expected a short time previous. 
Another reason is that the Army 
and Navy have, according to recent 
official statements, accumulated a 
stock of clothing and related items 
based upon approximately the num- 
ber of men now in these services 
so that from now on mainly re- 
placements will be procured to- 
gether with specialized types of 
garments that are found necessary 
to certain types of warfare. 

This trend in military procure- 
ment will have a decided bearing 
upon the industry in the coming 
months and in general it means to 
numerous operators that they 
should at least begin to make plans 
for the future expansion of their 
civilian lines to take up any slack 
that will develop from now on in 
military buying. It is recognized 
that the uncertainties of war may 
again make a change in the other 
direction but so far as can be fore- 
seen at this time there now will 
be somewhat less emphasis in the 
trade upon military and more in 
civilian lines. In some cases the 
Army has been deferring deliv- 
eries on current contracts, spread- 
ing these out farther ahead but in 
others there have been definite can- 
cellations. 


The Hosiery Cancellation 


The most prominent in the tex- 
tile trade in this category was the 
recent cancellation by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps of the unde- 
livered balance on more than 23,- 
000,000 pairs of tan mercerized 
socks for which manufacturers in 
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the High Point area held numerous 
contracts and on which the unde- 
livered balance would approximate 
14,0000,000 pairs. The cancella- 
tion immediately started manufac- 
turers to a study of their contract- 
ual rights in such cases and at the 
same time spinners supplying yarns 
for such work began to wonder 
where they “got off” in such cases. 

Earl Constantine, head of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, speaking in Chi- 
cago, said that the large demand for 
military textiles would probably 
continue to next January but by 
that time would taper off so that 
by next spring the civilian users 
of yarns would find the situation 
much easier. He pointed out the 
Army now numbers about 8,500,000 
men and expressed his belief that 
it would not go greatly above that 
figure. In commenting on the 
Army mercerized sock cancellation, 
Mr. Constantine said it appeared 
the hose would be easily absorbed 
by the civilian trade. 


Conditions May Change 


The future needs of the Army, 
however, cannot be accurately fore- 
told because of changing battle con- 
ditions. For example, last August 
18, the War Department also an- 
nounced deferment of current de- 
liveries beginning October 1 on 
contracts for various cotton uni- 
form fabrics. But early in Sep- 
tember the order delaying deliver- 
ies of 8.2-ounce cotton khaki twill 
was rescinded. The War Depart- 
ment then explained that due to 
possible Lend-Lease and other de- 
mands it had been decided that 
original deliveries on the 8.2-ounce 
tw'll contracts would be made but 
that the deferment of deliveries 
until early next year on the poplin 
and 6-ounce twill orders would 
stand. 

But for manufacturers and spin- 
ners holding such contracts unusual 
problems are created by cancella- 
tions from the military procure- 


ment officers. For example, there 
is a premium of about 6 per cent 
permitted on combed yarns of cer- 
tain sizes when used in the manu- 
facture of garments for the armed 
services and which was paid for the 
yarns largely used in making these 
tan socks. With the unfilled bal- 
ances cancelled the manufacturer 
was confronted with undelivered 
balances on mercerized yarn con- 
tracts which then would have to be 
used in making civillan goods on 
which the yarn premium was per- 
mitted by OPA, only for a certain 
period of time. 


Some Termination Clauses 


Manufacturers working on Gov- 
ernment contracts which are can- 
celled before completion have def- 
inite rights and such recent devel- 
opments have drawn attention to 
clauses the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has been inserting in con- 
tracts, clauses which meant little 
in the past but which assume great- 
er importance now. Invitations for 
bids issued by the Army Depot 
here have definite clauses for the 
“Termination of contracts for the 
convenience of the Government”, 
stating that all contracts will con- 
tain the following: “Except where 
the contract will be completed in 
six months or less for an amount 
less than $500,000 and contracts 
for an amount of less than $50,000 
regardless of date of completion. 
However, all contracts may be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this article 
at the discretion of the contracting 
officer.” 

Clauses for the termination ot 
such contracts, dated September 1, 
1943, now listed in invitations for 
bids for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps through the Philadelphia 


depot follow: 


(a) The Government may, at any time, 
terminate this contract in whole or in part 
by a notice in writing from the contracting 
Officer to the Contractor that the contract 
is terminated under this Article. Such ter- 
mination shall be effective in the manner 
and upon the date specified in said notice 
and shall be without prejudice to any claims 
which the Government may have against the 
Contractor, or any claims which the Con- 
tractor may have against the Government. 
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n receipt of such notice the Contractor 
all, except as the Contracting Officer di- 
reets otherwise, (1) discontinue all work and 
placing of all orders for materials and 
lities in connection with performance of 
contract, cancel all existing orders 
veable to this contract, and terminate all 
ontracts chargeable to this contract; 
transfer to the Government, by delivery 
Niet paw ke CAAA eawne ss or by such 
er means as the Contracting Officer may 
et, title to all completed supplies (includ- 
- spare parts, drawings, information and 
ther things) called for herein, not previous 
delivered, and partially completed sup- 
es. work in process, materials, fabricated 
‘ts, plans, drawings, and information ac- 
ired or produced by the Contractor for 
performance of this contract; and (3) 
ke such action as may be necessary to se- 
to the Government the benefits of any 
rights remaining in the Contractor under 
ders or subcontracts wholly or partially 
irgeable to this contract to the extent that 
orders or subcontracts are so charge- 
If and as the Contracting Officer so 
ets or authorizes, the Contractor shall 
at a price approved by the Contracting 
Officer, or retain at a price mutually agree- 
le, any such supplies, partially completed 
pplies, work in process, materials, fabri- 
ted parts or other things. The proceeds 
such sale or the agreed price shall be 
i or credited to the Government in such 
nner as the Contracting Officer may di- 
so as to reduce the amount payable by 
Government under this Article. 
(b) The Government shall, upon such 
rmination of this contract, pay to the Con- 
tractor the contract price of all supplies 
including spare parts, drawings, informa- 
and other things) called for herein 
hich have been completed in accordance 
th the provisions of this contract and to 
ich title has been received by the Govern- 
nt under the provisions of Paragraph (a) 
2) of this Article and for which payment 
s not previously been made. 
c) In addition to, and without duplica- 
of, the payments provided for in para- 
iph (b), or of payments made prior to 
termination of this contract, the Gov- 
nment shall pay to the Contractor such 
m as the Contracting Officer and the 
ntractor may agree by Supplemental Agree- 
ent is reasonably necessary to compensate 
Contractor for his costs, expenditures, 
bilities, commitments, and work in respect 
the incompleted portion of the contract 
far as terminated by the notice referred 
in paragraph (a). The Contracting Of- 
er Shall include in such sum such allow- 
for anticipated profit with respect to 
such incompleted portion of the contract as 
reasonable under all the circumstances. 
(d) If the Contracting Officer and the 
Contractor, within 90 days from the effective 
inte of the notice of termination referred to 
paragraph (a) or within such extended 
period as may be agreed upon between them, 
innot agree upon the sum payable under 
the provisions of paragraph (c), the Govern- 
ment, without duplication of any payment 
made pursuant to paragraph (b) or prior 
the termination of this contract, shall in 
above events compensate the Contractor 
for the incompleted portion of the contract 


_— 


as follows: 


(1) By reimbursing the Contractor for 
all actual expenditures and costs certified 
by the Contracting Officer as having been 
made or incurred with respect to the in- 
completed portion of the contract; 

(2) By reimbursing, or providing for 

the payment or reimbursement of, the 
Contractor for all expenditures made and 
costs incurred with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Contracting Officer in set- 
tling or discharging that portion of the out- 
standing obligations or commitments of the 
Contractor which had been incurred or 
entered into with respect to the incom- 
tleted portion of the contract. 
(3) By paying the Contractor, as a profit 
on the incompleted portion of the contract 
insofar as a profit is realized hereunder, 
a sum to be computed by the Contracting 
Officer in the following manner: 

(A) The Contracting Officer shall es- 
timate the profit which would have been 
realized on the incompleted portion of 
the contract if the contract had been 
completed and labor and material costs 
prevailing at the date of termination 
had remained in effect. 

(B) Estimate, from a consideration of 
all relevant factors, the percentage of 
completion of the incompleted portion of 
the contract. 

(C) Multiply the anticipated profit 
determined under (A) by the percentage 
determined under (B). The result is 
the amount to be paid to the Contractor 
as a proportionate share of profit, if 
any, as above provided. 

Notwithstanding the above provisions, no 
compensation shall be paid under this Para- 


graph (d) by way of reimbursement for ex- 
penditure, including expenditures made in 
settling or discharging obligations or commit- 
ments, or by way of profit on account of 
supplies and other things which are unde- 
liverable because of destruction or damage, 
whether or not because of the fault of the 
contractor. 

(e) The Government shall pay to the Con- 
tractor such sum as the Contracting Officer 
and the Contractor may agree upon for ex- 
penditures made and costs incurred with the 
approval of the Contracting Officer (a) after 
the date of termination for the protection of 
Government property, and (b) for such other 
expenditures and costs as may be necessary 
in connection with the settlement of this 
contract, and in the absence of such agree- 
ment as to the amount of such expenditures 
and costs shall reimburse the Contractor for 
the same, 

(f) The obligation of the Government to 
make any of the payments required by this 
Article shall be subject to any unsettled claim 
for labor or material and to any claim which 
the Government may have against the Con- 
tractor under or in connection with this 
contract, and payments under this Article 
shall be subject to reasonable deductions by 
the Contracting Officer on account of defects 
in the materials or workmanship of complet- 
ed or partially completed supplies delivered 
hereunder. 

(g) The sum of all amounts payable un 
der this Article, plus the sum of all amounts 
previously paid under this contract, shall not 
exceed the total contract price, adjusted in 
the event that this contract contains an ar- 
ticle providing for price adjustment, on the 
basis of the estimate of the Contracting Of- 
ficer, to the extent which would have been 
required by such article if this contract had 
been completed and labor and materials costs 
prevailing at the date of termination had re- 
mained in effect. 

(h) Should the above provisions of this 
Article not result in payment to the Con- 
tractor of at least $100, then that amount 
shall be paid to the Contractor in lieu of 
any and all payments hereinbefore provided 
for in this Article. 

(1) The Government shall promptly make 
partial payments to the contractor: 

(1) On account of the amounts due un- 
der paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) of this 
Article to the extent that, in the judg- 
iment of the Contracting Officer, such pay- 
ments are clearly within the amounts due 
under such paragraphs, and 

(2) Of such amounts as the Contracting 
Officer may direct, on account of pro- 
posed settlements of outstanding obliga- 
tions or commitments, to be made by the 
Contractor pursuant to paragraph (d) (2) 
of this Article, if such settlements shall 
have been approved by the Contracting 
Officer and subject to such provisions for 
escrow or direct payment to the persons 
entitled to receive such settlement pay- 
ments as the Contracting Officer may re- 
quire, 

(j}) Any disputes arising out of termina 
tion under this Article shall be decided in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed in 
Article of this contract on ‘‘Disputes’’. 

(k) Upon the making of the payments 
called for by this Article, all obligations of 
the Government to make further payments or 
to carry out other undertakings hereunder 
shall cease forthwith and forever, except that 
all rights and obligations of the respective 
parties under the Articles, if any, of this 
contract applicable to patent infringements 
and reproduction rights shall remain in full 
force and effect. 

(1) The Government shall terminate this 
contract only in accordance with this Article, 
except as otherwise provided by law or by 
the Article on ‘‘Delays-Damages’’. Notwith- 
standing the Article on ‘‘Delays-Damages’’ 
and any defaults of the contractor, the Gov- 
ernment shall terminate this contract only in 
accordance with this Article if such termina- 
tion is simultaneous with or part of or in 
connection with a general termination of war 
contracts at, about the time of, or following 
the cessation of the present hostilities or the 
end of the present war, unless the Contract- 
ing Officer finds that the defaults of the 
Contractor (1) have been gross or wilful 
and (2) have caused substantial damage to 
the Government. 


Not only is the war bringing to 
textile manufacturers questions re- 
lating to deferment or cancellation 
of current large Army contracts 
but the industry is also beginning 
to study problems of what would 
be done immediately after the war 
with the huge stocks of goods and 
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knitted garments that it is neces- 
sary to accumulate for an army of 
about 9,000,000 men. The policy 
the Government adopts after this 
war for the disposal of such surplus 
stocks will affect every textile plant 
in the industry for a considerable 
period after hostilities terminate 
and there are grounds for believing 
the difficult problem will be han- 
dled in a much more efficient and 
manner more favorable to the in- 
dustry than was done at the end 
of World War No. 1. 

What about the Surpluses? 

If the surplus goods and gar- 
ments were sold immediately after 
the war by the Army the industry 
would feel the effects in a very un- 
favorable manner for a consider- 
able period but if the buying were 
tapered off, as is now being done, 
so that the end of the war finds 
stocks down to a more normal level 
the situation will be more encour- 
aging especially if a new policy is 
adopted for their disposal. The 
end of this war may be more favor- 
able in this respect as many feel 
the Pacific end of it may last long- 
er than in Europe and in that event 
it would be possible to work down 
gradually any excess stocks through 
the smaller but continuing need for 
textiles and clothing by a Pacific 
war which would be mainly in the 
air and on the sea so far as the 
United States is concerned, 

Irrespective of what action the 
Government takes in the coming 
months in regard to contracting for 
textiles or their cancellation, many 
converted or partly converted man- 
ufacturers have already begun to 
give more thoughts to the civilian 
end of the market than at any time 
since the rearmament program got 
under way. It is already certain 
that the post-war era is going to 
bring problems almost as difficult 
as the war for the textile industry. 

In the meantime, manufacturers 
that receive a termination of con- 
tract notice take the following 
steps: (1) all work must stop on 
notice of termination; (2) all prop- 
erty acquired for performance of 
the contract must be promptly dis- 
posed of as advantageously as pos- 
sible; (3) the contractor is to re- 
ceive fair and reasonable compen- 
sation for the work performed; (4) 
payments are to be made promptly, 
without administrative delay; (5) 
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requests of contractors for pay- 
ment will be reviewed intelligently 
to verify their accuracy and pro- 
priety, but detailed auditing will 
be held to a minimum; (6) full use 
must be made of the provisions of 
termination articles relating to par- 
tial payments, so that all amounts 
clearly due to prime contractors 
and threugh them to their subcon- 
tractors and suppliers, will be paid 
at the earliest possible moment; 
(7) advance payments and guaran- 
teed loans will be liquidated in an 
orderly manner; (8) prime con- 
tractors will be pressed to effect 
prompt, fair and reasonable settle- 
ments of their outstanding commit- 
ments to subcontractors and sup- 
pliers and to pass on to them a rea- 
sonable share of partial payments 
on account of terminations; (9) 
where contractors are directed to 
reduce production by partial ter- 
minations, equitable adjustments 
of cost will be made. 


Colonel Tom Jones Says: 


Col. Thomas W. Jones, director 
of procurement, Philadelphia Army 
Quartermaster Depot, in an address 
last August in Memphis, before the 
Southern Garment Manufacturers 
Association, explained the termina- 
tion plan of the Army provides for 
a sum to be paid the contractor that 
had been agreed upon by the con- 
tracting officer and the contractor, 
adding that, “I believe you all will 
agree the contracting officers 
whom we have in Philadelphia, are 
fair and reasonable men.” He ex- 
plained that if such an agreement 
is not reached the contractor will 
be paid a sum which is to be com- 
puted by formula. 

“The formula is simple,” he said. 
“It provides for payment to the 
contractor of compensation for all 
his costs and materials with respect 
to the uncompleted portion, and an 
amount for anticipated profits. 
The amount of anticipated profits 
which will be allowed is not the sum 
total of all that would have been 
realized had the contract reached 
completion, but it is the amount 
which is the same percentage of 
the entire profits on the uncom- 
pleted portion as the percentage of 
completion of that portion which 
the contractor has obtained. The 
determination of the percentage of 
completion of the uncompleted por- 
tion is determined by the estimate 
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of the Contracting Officer. A great 
deal of power has been placed in 
the hands of the contracting officer 
in order that the settlement may 
be reached as quickly as possible, 
and that the claims arising out of 
termination for convenience of the 
Government may not be dragged on 
for months and years. There is no 
reason why, in a termination for 
convenience, the contractor should 
be hurt, if he will approach the 
problem of presenting his claim 
promptly in as fair and equitable 
amount as he can; realizing that 
any attempt to pad out will only re- 
sult in delay and the checking of 
administrative detail. 

“At the present time the Phila- 
delphia Depot’s method of settling 
terminated contracts is to: 

“1st—Obtain from the contractor 
an expression of his willingness to 
settle by negotiation rather than 
by formula; 

“2nd—To obtain from the con- 
tractor an inventory of materials, 
cut parts, etc. on hand, and nego- 
tiate with the contractor to arrive 
at a disposition of these materials. 
In general, it is desired that the 
contractor should keep or dispose 
of all materials, as in general he 
will obtain a greater value for them 
than it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to obtain. However, in some 
cases it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take physical possession 
of such materials. 

“3rd—To obtain from the con- 
tractor an itemized statement of 
his costs and his proposal for set- 
tlement; 

“Ath—To examine, with a view 
to determining the allowable items 
of cost, which generally requires 
an audit of the contractor’s rec- 
ords; 

“5th—To estimate the amount of 
anticipated profit that should be 
allowed which, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, is dependent 
upon the estimate of the percent- 
age of completion of the uncom- 
pleted portion; 

“6th—After the above things 
have been done, an agreement of 
settlement is drawn up and the 
contractor’s approval of this agree- 
ment obtained. 

“The explanation which has been 
given leaves an unanswered ques- 
tion—that is, ‘What about the sub- 
contractor?’ The clause ‘Termina- 
tion for the convenience of the 


Government’ does not specifically 
provide for dealing with sub-con- 
tractors and suppliers. True the 
contract recognizes only the exist- 
ence of the prime contractor; it doe 
however, provide for the placing 
of a part of the settlement payment 
in escrow account to issue re-pay- 
ment to the subcontractor or sup- 
plier by the prime contractor, How. 
ever, the subcontractor must loo} 
to the prime contractor for just 
and equitable treatment. When a 
contract is terminated for the con- 
venience of the Government, th: 
prime contractor should immedi- 
ately notify all of their subcon- 
tractors and material suppliers, in- 
viting them to submit their claims 
for cost materials and expendi- 
tures.” 

A recent Washington announce- 
ment stated that the War Depart- 
ment has established a Contract 
Termination Section, in charge of 
Col. Bryan Houston, it being a part 
of the Purchases Branch, headed 
by Gen. Albert J. Browning. Col. 
Houston stated that Procurement 
Regulation 15 of the War Depart- 
ment, aimed at facilitation of con- 
tract termination, was intended 
mainly to deal with current con- 
tract changes and he added it was 
not a manual for postwar contract 
settlement. He further stated that 
it was, however, a good effort at 
clarifying and codifying the exist- 
ing rights, law and procedure that 
have to do with contract termina- 
tion. 

The outlining of these Army ter- 
mination rules does not preclude 
the possibility and in fact the 
probability that a new and uniform 
contract rule will not be placed in 
effect. There has been a study of 
the matter by the War Production 
Board and it is expected that Con- 
gress will give the matter early 
attention also so in the near future 
it is possible that a uniform con- 
tract regulation applying to the 
Army, Navy and other Government 
procurement agencies will be adopt- 
ed. Whether contractors of the 
Army will fare better or worse un- 
der a uniform regulation on this 
matter remains for the future to 
disclose but for the present the ter- 
mination of Army contracts follows 
the procedure outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, when they are 
terminated “for the convenience of 
the Government”’. 
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By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


NEARLY every action moves 

through three cycles. The first 
is the cycle of enthusiasm and eag- 
erness to succeed. We have passed 
that cycle. It was marked by the 
highest production record that the 
textile industry has ever made. 
Managers, machines and men all 
alike speedily and rhythmically 
moved to the tune of victory and 
suecess. Long hard days of devot- 
ed patriotic duty, inspired by the 
recurring signals and warnings of 
danger because of our unprepared- 
ness, spurred us on to results that 
we never knew were possible. 

These efforts brought products 
and praise. They brought prepared- 
ness and proud accomplishments. 
They brought Army and Navy “E” 
Awards and the plaudits of all high 
in government. They changed the 
attitude of armies from defense to 
offense. They stopped the march 
of the enemy and turned them back 
from their world conquering tour. 
All of these facts created, in the 
minds of many, false impressions 
of our present position and caused 
the second cycle of lassitude to 
come in with its dangerous atti- 
tudes. 

After days and weeks and months 
of physical strain and anxiety, our 
successes have caused us to feel 
that we can rest awhile and let 
the tension down. It manifests it- 
self in absenteeism, in industrial 
indifference, in accidents, in a 
feeling that our national program 
is sufficiently advanced so that we 
may take it easy. Italy’s surrender 
was important but in no ways de- 
cisive as the battles now being 
waged in her borders indicate. Af- 
rica and Italy and the Mediterran- 
ean Sea are important strongholds, 
important areas from which to go 
somewhere else, but Germany has 
not yet been’ reached’ except 
through the air. There is more 
Italian territory under German 
command than under the Allies. 
There are terrific danger spots in 
the Balkans. 

Our optimism has lulled us into 


a dangerous mental attitude. The 
European war has not ended by 
any means. The end is further 
than we think. Our boys have not 
yet had a real serious engagement 
such as the Russians have had. It 
costs $240 million per day to carry 
on this war and that means that our 
production cannot stop. It must 
not stop. We still have Japan and 
the Orient. 


The wear and tear of war is be- 
yond human comprehension. Our 
men must have materials when they 
need them. The war will end soon- 
er if we keep them well supplied. 
The war is not over now nor can 
we yet see the end, 

The second cycle has already 
stayed too long. Production is 
down, seconds are up, the govern- 
ment is calling for every one to do 
his best. The man in the factory 
is Just as important as the man 
with the gun. The workers on the 
home front are as valuable as the 
soldiers on the foreign front. This 
lassitude and indifference must be 
driven away from our minds and 
we must go back to Pearl Harbor 
enthusiasm and determination. We 
are in this war to win as soon as 
possible. Every one who is able 
to produce must do his dead level 
best. We can lose it yet. The boys 
in the field cannot win without the 
products of the workers. This is 
no time to consider personal con- 
veniences and preferences. We 
must win this war and make the 
world know that we want it peace- 
ful when it is over. 

This is an appeal to all to realize 
that our part is most important and 
that we must step out of this cycle 





THIS IS the twelfth in a new series in 

‘*Cotton’’ by Mr. McLaurine. The 
11 previous instadllments have appeared 
consecutively since the November 1942 
issue. 

Previously, we had presented 12 ar- 
ticles by him directed mainly to plant 
executives and supervision, as to various 
phases of public and industrial relations. 

The present series is intended to pro- 
vide, for the operating executive, infor- 
mation which it is hoped will be useful 
for transmitting to the employees of the 
plant. 

Reprints of previous articles in either 
series are available. 
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Lassitude is Dangerous 


of lassitude into the third period 
of renewed efforts and determina- 
tion. 

Production must be stepped up. 
The civilian morale must also be 
stepped up. The long hot summer 
days are over and now our physical 
bodies are better able to take the 
strain. Workers and managers 
alike must carefully survey the 
needs and make plans accordingly. 
The textile industry is an essential 
industry. Its products rank next 
to steel in importance. Our mili- 
tarists tell us that eleven thousand 
articles or products made from cot- 
ton are used in this war. It has 
been estimated that it takes at least 
one-half bale of cotton to properly 
outfit a fighting man, 


These men have no source from 
which to secure these articles and 
materials except from the textile 
mills of this nation. Our manag- 
ers and men must step up the tempo 
again so that the song of the spin- 
dle will be the song of victory. 
This means that the supervisory 
force must thoroughly sense the 
need. It must be able to acquire 
and inspire all enthusiasm among 
the workers, such that every fight- 
ing man at every place on the 
earth shall have what he needs. 
This means that the supervisory 
force shall snap out of peace-time 
attitudes and plans and fit them- 
selves into the plan and pattern 
of this war-time demand. 


The superintendents and over- 
seers are the key men in this re- 
vived program. Their working 
force has been changed much be- 
cause of the draft and war indus- 
tries. They have old workers, new 
workers, and poor workers in many 
cases; however, the job must be 
done. The supervisory force can do 
it if they but exercise the proper 
managerial policies. These men 
are the leaders and they must teach 
and inspire the workers to do the 
needful. There must be no ex- 
cuses. There must be a patriotic 
fervor and a determination so con- 
tagious that a worker away from 
his job will be regarded as a de- 
serter in the army. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Georgia Mill Men Raise More 


than $500.000 to Assist in 
Better Textile Education 


Textile Education Foundation, Ine., is Chartered; 
Hightower Brothers Sparked Campaign for Funds 


FORMATION of The Textile Educa- 

tion Foundation, Inc., to provide 
financial assistance to textile engineer- 
ing schools has been effected upon the 
successful conclusion of a campaign 
to secure subscriptions of $500,000 
from Georgia textile manufacturers to 
finance the program, 

Pledges to the fund were contingent 
upon the attainment of the half-million 
dollars in subscription, and the fund 
has now well excee.:. | that minimum 

Credit fur the succe-s of this con- 
structive effort goes in very tarze nart 


of charitable or educational institu- 
tions to which gifts may be made that 
qualify as charitable or educational 
institutions under the U. S. Internal 
Revenue Code.” It may pay in full, 
er supplement, the salaries of mem- 
bers of the faculty of such institu- 
tions which are engaged in work of tex- 
tile education or research; it may do- 


ates to supply the manpower needs of 
the mills. It is at the same time 
recognition that appropriations for th 
operation of a textile school in the land 
grant colleges of the South have ni 
been adequate to provide the necessar: 
facilities and personnel for the train 
ing needs of the industry, and so the 
Foundation will serve a vital purpos 
by supplementing the funds alread; 
available for the purpose. 

The Georgia mill executives who are 
Supporting and financing this program 
hope that by providing more modern 
and efficient equipment and facilities. 
by enlarging the training capacity of 
the textile schools by supplementing 
the staff of teachers and instructors 
by broadening and making more prac 
tical the courses of study, and by pro 
viding funds for other specified pur 


Left, W. Harrison High- 
tower, president of 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, who headed the 
campaign that resulted 
in the Textile Education 
Foundation, Inc. Right, 
Julian T. Hightower, 
vice-president of Thom- 
astcn, who conceived the 
idea of the Foundation 


to Jmian and Harrison H‘ghtuw-r, 
vice-president and president, respect- 
ively, of the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. While serving as president of 
| the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
| of Georgia in 1942-1943, Julian High- 
tower conceived the idea of the Foun- 
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dation, and furnished the inspiration 
which brought about the first organi- 
zation efforts. A committee of Geor- 
gia mill executives whom he appointed 
to raise this fund elected his brother, 
Harrison Hightower, as chairman; 
and together, the two brothers did a 
magnificent job of bringing the fund- 
raising campaign to a successful com- 
pletion within the prescribed time 
limit. 

The objective of the Foundation, the 
chief interest of which is logically The 
A. French Textile School at the Geor- 
gia School of Technology, will be to 
utilize the funds available in an effort 
to train more graduate textile engi- 
neers and to give these graduates a 
better and more practical training 
than they have received in the past. 
In this connection, its aims will follow 
along the lines of the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Ine. (described on 
page 116 of the February 1943 issue 
of Corton) which will devote itself to 
aid in the educational and research 
work at the N. C. State Textile School 
at Raleigh. 

A charter has been granted to The 
Textile Education Foundation, Inc., as 
a Georgia corporation. Among the ob- 
jectives stated in the petition for the 
charter are provisions that it is “for 
the purpose of aiding and promoting, 
by financial assistance or otherwise, 
all types of textile education and re- 
search at any educational institution 
or institutions which have the status 
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nate all or any part of the equipment, 
plant, facilities and materials incident 
to such textile education and research, 
and make gifts to such institutions for 
the endowment of such education and 
research. 

Within the discretion of a board of 
12 directors—to be named, with a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer—both the interest and prin- 
cipal of the fund may be expended to 
carry out the purposes of the Founda- 
tion. Since the fund was subscribed 
by Georgia textile executives, it is as- 
sumed that the Foundation was cre- 
ated for the primary purpose of as- 
sisting The A. French Textile School 
at Georgia Tech, but the corporation 
has been so established as to enable 
the board of directors to render simi- 
lar assistance to any other qualified 
textile school. 

Stated succinctly, the provision of 
this fund of a half a million dollars 
and the creation of the Foundation to 
administer it, is a recognition on the 
part of the Georgia mill men for the 
need of better equipment and facilities 
at the textile school, and the need of 
more, and better-trained textile gradu- 


while president of the 
Manufacturers 
of Georgia 





poses, a larger number of better trained 
engineering graduates will be available 
for the industry when the war is over. 

The petition for the charter was 
signed by the following mill executives 
who are members of the Cotton Manu- 


facturers Association of Georgia: 


W. H. Hightower, president, Thomaston 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills; A. B. Edge, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Scott Russell, president, Bibb Mfg. Co 
Macon, Ga.; Paul K. McKenney, president 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Frank B. 
Williams, agent, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; 
D. A. Jewell, Jr., president, Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga.; C. L. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president, Crown Cotton Mills, Dal 
ton, Ga.; G. I. Parmenter, superintendent, 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cartersville, Ga. ; 
J. M. Cheatham, vice-president, Dundee Mills, 
Inc., Griffin, Ga.; Marshall C. Stone, vice- 
president, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga. ; 
Ww. . Banks, president, Grantville (Ga.) 
Mills; J. J. Scott, president, Scottdale (Ga.) 
Mills: S. H. Swint, president, Graniteville 
(S. C.) Co.; W. BR. Beldon, manager, Clark 
Thread Co. of Ga., Clarkdale, Ga.; H. O. 
Ball, treasurer, Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jack 
son, Ga.; Hardman, Jr., president, 
Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga.; N. 
Barnard Murthy, president, The Trion (Ga.) 
Co.; and T. M. Forbes, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

The membership of the corporation 


will consist of the applicants for the 
charter, and those persons, firms, or 
corporations who make contributions 
to the Foundation. Each member will 
have one vote for each $100 contribut- 
ed to the Foundation by that member. 
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Women Workers in Dyehouses and 


Other War Measures Discussed 


S. E. Section. AATCC, Holds 
Good Open Forum Discussion 


This report is published in ‘‘Cotton’’ with the approval of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and appears simultaneously in 


their proceedings.—The Editor. 


AN OPEN FORUM discussion meeting was held by the Southeastern 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 

ists at the Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday evening, 

September 18. The attendance included 91 members and guests. 

John P. Harrison, general superintendent of Dundee Mills, Inc., 
Griffin, Ga., presided as chairman of the section. The discussion was 
in charge of Laurie E. Whittelsey, of Southern Dyestuff Corporation, 
who is chairman of the program committee. 

The subjects discussed dealt mainly with problems induced by the 
war, and those imminent in the postwar period. There were no pre- 
pared papers, the discussion being extemporaneous, covering a list of 
five questions suggested by members distributed in advance to the 


membership. 


The first question presented by Mr. 
Whittelsey was, “How many places, 
and where, in dyeing, finishing and 
bleaching, can you replace men with 
women?’ He called on Leslie L. Bam- 
berger, purchasing agent of the Lanett 
(Ala.) Bleachery & Dye Works. 


Women in the Finishing Plant 


“I believe it depends largely on what 
type of fabrics are being handled, par- 
ticularly as to the weight,” replied Mr. 
Bamberger. “In a finishing plant han- 
dling light goods, it seems that a wo- 
man could run any operation. In a 
heavy goods plant, women can run 
almost any job, with the exception of 
those involving the handling of heavy 
batches or boxes. In such a case it 
would be possible to put in mechanical 
aids, but lately it has been practically 
impossible for this industry to get 
these aids on account of not having 
sufficiently high priority ratings, 

“In our plant [which is a heavy 
goods plant] I think we have women 
running everything except dye jigs and 
mercerizing frames. 

“As far as the work done by the 
women is concerned, it is at least on 
a par with that of the men, where the 
matter of strength does not enter into 
the picture. A woman does have the 
strength for everything except jobs 
coming up every now and then for 15 
or 20-minute periods, and we have a 





Reported by Robert W. Philip. 


man to give them a lift at these times, 
and I think they get along very well. 
The quality of the work they do is 
generally good. An exceptionally good 
woman is better than an exceptionally 
good man; an average woman is about 
as good as an average man; and a poor 
woman is better than a poor man, As 
far as I Know and have heard, I think 
you can safely say that women have 
done a very capable job where they 
have been tried.’’ 

George L. Dozier, of Sandoz Chemi- 
cal Company, treasurer of the section, 
asked Mr. Bamberger as to the relative 
amount of absenteeism between men 
and women workers. Mr. Bamberger 
said he believes there is less absentee- 
ism among the women workers. 

“How about the use of women in 
package dyehouses?”, asked the chair- 
man. R, W. Jones, of Lowell Bleachery, 
Said they can be used for operating 
machines. in the laboratory. He added, 
however, that “I am afraid we would 
have more absenteeism on the female 
end of it.” 

“One more point,” added Mr. Bam- 
berger, “is that women will make bet- 
ter hands on dye weighing and jobs 
like that. They will keep the scales 
and other equipment in much better 
Shape than men.’ He continued by 
pointing out that obviously women are 
being used as a tefnporary measure as 
a result of the shortage of men, and 
that a problem will be presented upon 
the return of former men employees 
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to their places in the industry. He in- 
dicated, however, that there will be 
many places where, if the former men 
employees do not return for their jobs, 
plants will continue women on these 
jobs. 

“T do not think there is much place 
in a rawstock dyehouse for women,” 
said the chairman, “but we would like 
to have some opinions on this.” Curt 
Mueller, superintendent of dyeing 
and polishing, Bibb Manufacturing Co. 


. 
ha 


pointing out that, in the South, it is 


} 


help in 


customary to use colored male 
ruwstock dyvehouses,. “I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Mueller,” said Marvin 
Youngblood, of the dye plant of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange. “There is not 


e 
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much place in a rawstock dyehouse 1 
women, except in the clerical end and 
in the laboratory, because rawstock 
work is too heavy for women to do, 
and unless you went altogether to wo 
men it wouldn’t work because you cer- 
tainly couldn’t mix them up.” 

Robert Lindsey, of the Russell Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant at Alexan- 
der City, Ala., expressed a contrary 
belief: that except for rolling the bales 
of cotton in and out, it would he pos 
sible to utilize women in a rawstock 
dyehouse. 

Another member asked about 
initiative of women as compared with 
that of men, and the chairman said. 
“T think Mr. Bamberger summed that 
up when he said that the exceptionally 
good woman is better than the excep- 


thea 


tionally good man; the average woman 
is about as good as the average man: 
and the poor woman is better than the 
poor man.” H. Gillespie Smith inquired 
as to the relative rates of pay and 


whether. if they are about the same 
part 


) 


there is any resentment on the 
of the male emplovees. “The pay is the 
same for a given task,” replied Mr. 
Bamberger, “and as far as my experi 
ence is concerned, there has been very 
little bad feeling of any kind. In start- 
ing it off. it is wise to bring in the 
wives and other relatives of the men 
who are already working in the plant. 
When you first get over the ‘shock’ of 
seeing women in the plant, things seem 
to run very smoothly.” He added that 
in normal times, in the large plant 
with which he is connected, with the 
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exception of office personnel, there 
would probably not be over 8 women 
employed, and these were sewing ma- 
chine operators, whereas now, as he 
indicated, women are employed on vir- 
tuaily every operation in the plant ex- 
cept dye jigs and mercerizing frames. 


Substitute Materials 


The second question presented by 
Mr. Whittelsey asked for discussion on 
“substitutes for (a) sulphonated castor 
and olive oils; (b) textile sugars— 
glucose-dextrin, etc.; and (c) starch.” 
He called on C, M. Stodghill, of Stodg- 
hill & Co., Atlanta, Ga., manufacturing 
chemists, to discuss the first portion 
of the question. 

“As to castor oil,” replied Mr. Stodg- 
hill, ask for 
substitutes, because it is now one of 
the easiest oils to get. As to olive oil, 
there is a blend of peanut and soybean 


“there is no reason to 


oils, hydrogenated sufficiently to sat- 
urate it and unsaturate it back partial- 
ly, and then sulphonated.” C, B. Walk- 
er, of Charlotte, a visitor from the 
Piedmont section, expressed the opin- 
ion that in discussing substitutes for 
established products, the use to which 
they are to be put should be described, 
for some substitutes are satisfactory 
for certain uses and unsatisfactory for 
others. Someone asked Mr. Stodghill 
about substitutes for tallow, and he 
replied that, “there is no shortage of 
inedible tallow, and you can get it if 
you are on time with your information 
and reports to Uncle Sam. Of course, 
edible tallow is off the industrial list.” 

P. G. Wear, of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Inc., starch manufacturers, was asked 
to discuss substitutes for textile 
sugars. He replied that, “I do not know 
of any logical substitutes, and, in the 
second place, I did not know they were 
searce.” The chairman asked for ex- 
pressions from users, and L. L. Bam- 
berger said that, “our use has been 
cut down so much as a result of being 
on government work where they not 
only don’t specify them but prohibit 
them, that we have been able to get 
ail of the weighting materials we need. 
IT don’t say it has been easy, but on 
account of our curtailed consumption 
it has been possible to secure our fe- 
quirements. However, I think present 
conditions are teaching us something 
about the use of these materials: you 
are not giving a man any different 
finish by using them, all you do is 
give him more weight, and I think 
you could give him the same ‘feel’, etc., 
with half the amount of corn pro- 
ducts.” 

Substitutes for starch were next cov- 
ered, and this developed into a discus- 
sion of ethy] cellulose products in warp 
sizing instead of sizing compounds and 
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starch. C. B. Walker said that this is 
a big field, and there has been consid- 
erable progress made in it; that with 
the process, there is a smaller amount 
of size added, with equally good re- 
sults in weaving. Mr. Bamberger ask- 
ed whether the use of regenerated cel- 
lulose on the warp would tend to make 
the cloth dye a different shade. “So far 
as I know, No”, replied Mr. Walker. 
Asked about the cost, he said this has 
not been determined, but that it ap- 
pears the cost of the materials added 
will be lower, but there is a high cost 
of the initial equipment. “Only one miil 
that I know of has an experimental 
slasher on this,” reported A. K. 
Haynes, of Rohm & Haas, Ine. “They 
had to change over the entire front end 
of the slasher by adding wash boxes 
and acid boxes in order to regenerate 
the cellulose. I understand that it does 
give you a little different color; if you 
have other cotton in there it will give 
a different shade. The main difficulty 
at present is in getting the equipment 
to apply it.” 

“What are the advantages of it over 
starch”, asked Robert J. McCamy, as- 
sistant superintendent, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, Ga. Mr. Walker replied 
that a warp can be dressed with 114 
per cent of this new size; that it pro- 
vides a permanent finish, and resis- 
tance to shrinkage. He added that 
there is a lot of work yet to be done 
on the development, but that “it is a 
coming thing.” Mr. Haynes said, “I do 
not think it will ever be a substitute 
for starch as such, but in certain cases, 
and for certain purposes, it does have 
advantages.” 

The third question on the question- 
naire asked for “a discussion of vari- 
ous methods of dyeing of O. D. No. 7 
on herringbone twills.” It appeared, 
however, that between the time the 
question was submitted and the date 
of the meeting, government cancella- 
tions on this type of work had dimin- 
ished the interest in it, and there was 
no discussion of it except a comment 
from J. E. Smenner, of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, that so far as he 
knew, this type of dyeing had not been 
accomplished on a continuous range. 


Dyeing Rayon Hosiery 


A discussion of problems in dyeing 
and finishing viscose and acetate ho- 
siery was next requested. Rufus K. 
Smith, of Owen Osborne, Inc., Gaines- 
ville, Ga., replied that, “The worst prob- 
lem in dyeing viscose hosiery is in get- 
ting the same shade on different lots 
of rayon yarn, particuiarly where the 
mill people make the mistake of mak- 
ing the foot from one lot and the leg 
from another. We did have a problem 
also of lines across the stocking, rings 


like those we used to have from knit- 
ting before we put on the three-carrier 
attachments. In this case it is due to 
imperfect washing of the viscose yarn, 
leaving ae different dye affinity 
throughout the cone. That problem has 
come up just since we have been get- 
ting inferior yarn. The main solution 
is to treat that with a little caustic 
soda in the boil-off bath, and 
selected dyestuffs that will give more 
union between the different lots of 
yarn.” 

“Would you use caustic in a com- 
bination of viscose and acetate?’, ask- 
ed Mr. Whittelsey. 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith. 
bination of acetate and viscose would 
probably be an acetate welt and a vis- 
cose boot: in that case, I would dye 
it at 180 degrees F., not pre-boarding, 
and use dyestuffs that would give as 
level a dyeing as possible on the vis- 
cose yarn. There isn’t a lot of goods 
made with a combination of viscose 
and acetate. There is one new develop- 
ment which is a cotton and acetate 
twisted together, and, used in the welt, 
makes a very nice, tight welt. In that 
case the answer is to use caustie and 
saponify the acetate.” 

“Ts it necessary to pre-board hosiery 
made of acetate?’, asked George L. 
Dozier. “That is a matter of opinion,” 
replied Mr. Smith. “You can dve it and 
get it through smoothly without pre- 
boarding provided you keep the tem- 
perature down low enough in the dye- 
bath. The main argument for pre- 
hoarding it seems to be the belief that 
the acetate gets more elasticity as a 
result of the pre-boarding. Some people 
seem to feel that the shrinkage that 
takes place at the pre-boarding re 
sults in more elasticity in the ho- 
siery.” 


Direct Blue “Reducing’’? 


There was a brief discussion at this 
point on a question read by the chair- 
man that was not on the prepared 
agenda. A member stated that in dye- 
ing a hose made of 50 per cent wool 
and 50 per cent cotton, he was having 
difficulty with a fast-to-light direct 
blue tending to reduce, resulting in off- 
shade lots. Mr. Youngblood said he did 
not exactly understand about a direct 
color reducing, and Mr. Whittelsey 
said presumably it meant that it tend- 
ed to take on some of the characteris- 
tics of a vat reduction. Rufus K. Smith 
reported that, “we have found we 
have some of our browns break down 
sometimes. It doesn’t seem to work like 
a vat reduction, but some of our brown 
shades break down toward the yellow, 
and we have to catch up with it with 
red. We have put in a little potassium 
dichromate that has a tendency to hold 


use 


“A com- 
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it down.” 

Henry Dozier reported a similar dif- 
ficulty with a particular type of blue, 
in package dyeing; he said it was no 
particular make of dyestuff as its pro- 

types would do the same. He said, 
“vou dye this blue and dry the yarn 
and the blue is more or less on the red 
side, and when you get the moisture 
regain in it, it goes back to the green 
side of the blue.’’ He told of one order 
on which he did not put the yarn in 
the conditioning room, and in winding 
up, the outside of the cone had picked 
up moisture but the inside did not and 
the yarn there stayed on the red side, 
making an uneven package. He took 
it back and re-wound it and put it in 
the conditioning room the other way 
and it did go back to the original shade 
of the blue. He said you should get the 
moisture regain in there to start with 
to get an even dyeing. 

Getting back to the original prob- 
lem, the opinion was expressed that 
the breaking down was due, not so 
much to the presence of the two types 
of fibers as to the heat or pressure and 
prolonged boiling. 


Postwar Fibers—Colors—Finishes 


The final question asked for “a dis- 
cussion of postwar dyeing and finish- 
ing problems: (a) fibers, (b) colors, 
and (c) finishes.” 

W. B. Griffin, of Kali Manufactur- 
ing Co., was asked to discuss impend- 
ing developments in fibers. “In consid- 
ering the so-called postwar fibers that 
we must deal with,” he said, “I think 
it would be interesting to study the 
development of synthetic fibers in this 
country. Beginning about 1911, the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers, rayon, was 
approximately 360,000 pounds. The de- 
velopment was apparently slow for a 
while, and then it gained momentum, 
until by 1920 the production had pass- 
ed 10,000,000 pounds. In 1942, the pro- 
duction of viscose, cuprammonium and 
acetate-cellulose rayon was 632,000.- 
1) pounds. So, checking what we can 
expect in the future by that kind of 
progress, it is something to think 
about. I feel sure every gentleman in 
the room had his part in the develop- 
ment of rayon and the problems it 
brought. We recall when it was so weak 
when wet that you could hardly handle 
it, and so bright and shiny that it was 
like a glass fiber. And we have watch- 
ed the progress in dulling rayon and 
in bringing the strength up. When we 
compare the original rayon with what 
we have now, the progress is amazing. 

“Then we are all familiar with ny- 
lon, the baby of the synthetic fiber 
family. The production last year was 
around 20,000,000 pounds, and through 
all of that fiber is being taken for war 


purposes now, there is a hungry mar- 
ket waiting for it when it is available 
to industry. 

“Then we have Vinyon, and Vinyon- 
E. and Velon, a resin-type fiber. These 
fibers have unusual characteristics in 
that they are flameproof, you can al- 
most say fireproof, and they are also 
waterproof, and these properties can 
be varied as desired. They do not sup- 
port the growth of mildew or mold— 
in fact so many things are claimed for 
them that we will have to have the 
claims verified. 

“Then there are the protein type 
fibers, the best Known of which is 
Aralaec, made from the casein in skim 
milk and synthetic wools—there again 
the claims will have to be confirmed. 
They say that soy bean fiber is warm- 
er than wool. The production of soy 
bean fiber is about 2,000,000 pounds; 
of Aralac, about 10,000,000. 

“And then we have Fiberglas. 

“These fibers are all new, but rayon 
was new not so many years ago. We 
can be very sure that the production 
of these fibers will increase in volume 
and that they will become important 
factors in the textile industry. Some of 
the synthetic fibers have been devel- 
oped with properties that some of the 
natural fibers do not have; strength, 
for instance. Then they become a com- 
petitor of cotton, and the cotton people 
have done a wonderful work in bring- 
ing up the strength of cotton, such as 
by wet-twisting, adding synthetic res- 
ins, ete. 

“We must get acquainted with these 
new fibers and realize they are here 
with us and that they will continue to 
grow in importance.” 

“We certainly cannot discount the 
growth of the synthetic fibers,” agreed 
Robert J. McCamy, who then asked 
whether cut rayon staple can he suc- 
cessfully handled in a rawstock dyeing 
machine. Marvin Youngblood said, “It 
has been successfully dyed on rawstock 
dyeing equipment. We have had a lot 
of work like that in the past, on old- 
type rotary machines, and we did not 
have any trouble handing it.” Mr. Me- 
Camy asked about closed machines, 
and Mr. Youngblood said, “Whether 
you can do it on closed type machines, 
I wouldn’t know.” 

Henry Dozier reported that at a 
previous connection in North Carolina, 
he had dyed 50,000 to 75,000 pounds of 
viscose and acetate staple satisfacto- 
rily on closed type machines, in both 
vat and developed colors, but not di- 
rects and sulphurs. Mr. Youngblood 
said, “There is a closed-type machine 
on the market that is divided into 
quarters, with separation plates be 
tween parts of the batch. They claim 
this gives good results. They have 
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these perforated plates to keep the 
bateh from packing.” 

E. D. Estes, of Stein, Hall & Co., re- 
ported that when he was at the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills they 
had operated S800 iooms successfully 
for 3 years on constructions made of 
blends of cut rayon staple. 

Mr. Whittelsey brought out that ex- 
perience had shown it best not to over- 
load a machine in dyeing rayon staple; 
that between 750 and 800 pounds ap- 
peared to be the best load in a 1,000- 
pound machine, of the closed type. 
“You will not have any trouble with 
packing if you will keep the load down. 
Also, it is best to wet out by gravity 
instead of by pressure; let the water 
flow into the batch and the machine 
get full before the pressure is put on.” 
Henrv Dozier added that it is also bet- 
ter to wet out cold instead of with 
heat. 

Discussing the dyeing of 
staple yarn in package form, W. B. 
Griffin brought out that it is best to 


; 


wind it as loose as is practicable, and 


rayon 


still avoid sloughing off, since rayon 
swells under the influence of caustic 
soda. J. E. Smenner said he had found 
it advisable to put a double bottom in 
a rawstock machine, and also to use 
no more than 700 pounds in a thou- 
sand-pound machine. 

Curt Mueller asked for a discussion 
of the blends of some of the new fibers. 
and W. B. Griffin said that Aralac is 
now being blended with wool; “in fact, 
a very large percentage of the men’s 
hats are now made with wool and 
Aralae, and it is also being blended 
with spun rayon and acetate and cot 
ton for dress goods.” 

There was a brief discussion on new 
finishing and dveing agents, particu- 
larly the synthetics. It was agreed that 
developments in such fields as syn- 
thetie resin finishes, pigment type dye- 
ing. ete.. will move along with devel- 
opments in the newer fibers them- 
selves. C. B. Walker pointed out that 
the public is going to demand better 
finishes in the way of permanent fin- 
ishes. color-fastness, ete., and that the 
industry must give the public what it 
wants. 

This discussion concluded the meet- 
ing. It was announced that the next 
meeting of the section will be held at 
the Atlanta Athletic Cluh, in Atlanta, 
on Saturday, December 4. 

(Readers interested in pursuing 
further any of the topics covered in 
the discussion reported above are 
cordially invited to submit their 
comments to “Cotton”. Further dis- 
cussions will be published in either 
the “How Other Men Manage” or 
the “Knitting Kinks” department, 
without the names of the contribu- 


ors.—The Editor.) 
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Freer Market Seen 
in Civilian Lines 
SINCE THE first of August the vari- 
ous divisions of textiles have had 
one common aspect, in the relaxing 
of military requirements for the bene- 
fit of larger civilian production. The 
new military program apparently had 
been formulated before the Mussolini 
resignation, but its announcement al- 
most coincided with that significant 
event, which accentuated the change 
in textiles. 

Few observers looked confidently to 
the exital Mussolini as the harbinger 
of early peace, nor did the September 
sequence of Italian surrender to the 
Allies do much more than confirm the 
favorable tendency. But from the 
standpoint of cotton textiles; the com- 
bination of circumstances emphasized 
that military demands were general- 
ly past peak and was conducive to 
greater willingness among mills to sell 
goods for forward deliveries to the 
civilian trade. 

In fact, before the end of June some 
trend to a freer marketing of civilian 
lines had been seen and by mid-Sep- 
tember a tendency to figure on postwar 
conditions was more markedly appar- 
ent. Some spotty business of increasing 
size in individual commitments was 
noted. Major bookings were still await- 
ed, however, although tentative consid- 
eration was being given to quantities 
that buyers might want through the 
first quarter of 1944 and even in the 
second three months. 


Progress of Transition 
Difficult to Measure 


Continued difficulties were faced by 
mills in adjusting their position. The 
government buying program, price, 
labor and machinery problems persist- 
ed. Complaint had been made that 
more publicity should attend requests 
for goods from the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission and other govern- 
ment agencies. Numerous calls were 
still manifest into September, but 
these were made public only indirect- 
ly. 

Reasons for excessive secrecy, in 
the minds of the trade, are hard to 
fathom. On the other hand, it is held 
that fullest possible knowledge of gov- 
ernment requirements would aid toward 
co-operative efforts to meet both these 
and civilian demands. 

These, incidentally, are accounted 
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still to be on a combined scale requir- 
ing the utmost capacity of the mills 
for a long time ahead. The end of the 
war is a complex matter, between its 
two phases, European and Pacific. The 
possibility is seen of military needs 
around 3,000,000,000 yards in 1944, a 
sharp cut from the current rate but a 
large volume on top of potential civil- 
ian demands above normal. 


Peak of Production 
Difficult to Renew 


In the face of further need for ab- 
normal production, the cotton manu- 
facturing industry doubts its ability 
to restore the peak of production 
achieved last year although WPB has 
been calling for such output. Without 
new measures by the government to 
improve both the labor and machinery 
conditions, the hope for desired recov- 
ery of production appears remote. 

July consumption of cotton was esti- 
mated at 16 per cent below the peak 
rate of 1942. Late in the summer, it 
appeared that loss of workers to the 
armed forces was continuing, in spite 
of the designation of textiles as an 
essential industry. Passing of vaca- 
tions and diversions of workers to 
crop activities may bring relief to some 
extent late in the year, but the time 
of monthly consumption of cotton 
around 1,000,000 bales seems gone. 

Figures of the WPB for the first six 
months of 1943 showed a decline of 
only a few per cent from the produc- 
tion in the first half of 1942. It has 
since been recognized that this slight 
change was based on an average which 
did not reflect the decline that devel- 





More ‘SE’? Awards to 
Textile Plants 


Textile manufacturing plants, and concerns 
serving the textile industry, receiving the 
Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ award for excellence in 
war production (in addition to those pre- 
viously reported here) include the following, 
to which the award was made during Sep- 
tem ber: 

Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. (all of the 
plants, including those at Sylacauga, Bir- 
mingham, Pell City, Alexander City, Syca- 
more, LaFayette and Stevenson, Ala.) (Sep- 
tember 15). 

Hathaway Mfg. Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. (September 22). 

It was announced in September that the 
a award would be made to the follow- 

g: 

Scott & Williams, Inc., Lconia, N. H. (Oc- 
tober 5). 

Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. (Oc- 
tober 20). 

Milstead and Manchester (Ga.) plants of 
Callaway Mills, (October 21). The plants 
of this company in LaGrange received the 
award on June 22. 


oped in the second quarter or 1943 
Furthermore, the government is said 
to have tacitly admitted that the third 
quarter will show an undoubted major 
setback. 


Up to the Mills 
and Government 


On the other hand, the suggestion 
was made early in the fall that mil! 
men were not exercising the preroga- 
tives for holding workers which per 
mitted them under War Manpower 
Commission regulations to refuse cer 
tificates to employees who wished to 
leave the industry for other employ- 
ment. The designation of textile manu- 
facture as an essential industry ap- 
parently is a measure with teeth in 
it, even to appeal of mills against in- 
duction of needed workers into the 
armed services. The important thing 
evidently is for management to realize 
the fact. 

Apart from the employment phase, 
the government continued policies 
which were a fundamental obstacle to 
progress in the cotton mill program. 
September found the re-negotiation is- 
sue still a bone of contention in Wash- 
ington, along with OPA leanings toward 
profit rather than price regulation. 
There was an undercurrent pointing 
to new tax legislation which would 
relieve both these situations, but at the 
time of writing nothing definite could 
be reported. 

Probabilities of a cotton crop around 
11,500,000 bales were another serious 
concern in the mill picture. As stated 
in one quarter, with mills using close 
to 11,000,000 bales on the current (Sep- 
tember) prospect and much of the 
crop destined for government loans, 
there would seem to be reason to ex- 
pect relatively tightly supply condi- 
tions in the fiber. 


Varied Repercussions 
from Italian Debacle 


Previous to the Italian debacle, the 
cotton mills had suffered from the 
highest cotton prices in years on the 
prospect of a tight situation. The eas- 
ing of raw material values on this war 
news was a welcome development. It 
was felt that further benefit would 
come, however, only through release of 
government-owned cotton from past 
crops in view of the tight prospect in 
supply. 

Other interesting repercussions from 
the Italian developments had to do 
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vith the new demand created for tex- 
tile goods. On the one side it was felt 
that the invasion of Italy might be 
the forerunner of new requests from 
sovernment procurement agencies. On 
‘he other was speculation whether 
American mills would need to supply 
italy or whether that country’s mills 
could be enrolled in the United Na- 
tions’ program. 

One deterrent to the latter possi- 
bility was that the textile industry is 
located largely in the north part of 
the country, controlled by Germany. It 
was presumed that Germany would 
not withdraw without first destroying 
mills and power plants. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


CONSUMPTION of cotton by 

England mills in July slumped to 
77,252 bales, or the smallest monthly 
total for nearly three years. In June 
of 1940, just as the National Defense 
program started, the total of cotton 
consumption was at the low point of 
60,488 bales. It was 70,692 in July and 
72,908 in August of that year. 

sy October a jump to 97,955 bales 
was made and in the ensuing year a 
rise to 119,319 bales was registered. 
That was the figure for October of 
1941 and, peculiarly, that remains the 
peak although the war did not break 
out against the United States until 
December 7 of that year. 

While the monthly peak was reached 
before the war started, the high level 
for a longer period was attained in the 
first quarter of 1942. During the first 
seven months of the current year,cotton 
consumption in this district was 650,- 
417 bales, or 17.2 per cent less than the 
785,239 bales of the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


New 


Manpower Loss, Other 
Factors Cause Drop 

Such statistics reflect a recession to 
peace-time levels and it is unfortunate- 
ly true that the national consumption 
in July was the lowest since February 
of 1941, as the WPB has been calling 
for mill production this year at a 
further record rate. Price ceilings, re- 
negotiation and manpower difficulties 
are factors entering into this picture. 
The third of these at least offers some 
hope for improvement and in this the 
New England situation suggests hope 
for the industry at large. 

August brought a fair upturn in 
New England, with consumption at 
81,955 bales. The total for the cotton- 
growing states continued downward, 
however, with 736,582 bales for August 
against 739,666 for July. The signifi- 
cance of this for the future is national, 
judging by reports from the principal 
cotton goods markets. 


Previous to the summer, New Eng- 
land was sustaining the larger losses, 
percentagewise, in cotton consumption 
or mill activity. It was held in the 
goods market around mid-September 
that millmen were failing to exercise 
their advantage under the WMC de- 
Signation as an essential industry to 
prevent migration of help to other in- 
dustries or to appeal cases of induction 
into the military services. 


This District Looking 
Hopefully to Future 


What might be done was illustrated 
in the record of one important New 
England where 10 mills in a 
certain week had a total loss of only 
nine employees. Mills running 50 per 
cent or more on war work refused cer- 
tificates authorizing shift and WMC 
supported them. Where workers might 
be disposed to slow down their work 
on refusal, the WMC ruling of 60 in- 
stead of 30 days’ out of work before 
another job could be taken was said 
to have a eooling influence. Defer- 
ments from the draft, moreover, have 
been obtained for all types of workers 
where their work was essential. 


area, 


While New England cotton manu- 
facture has declined from the 1942 
war peak, the future is held to hold 
forth promise for the industry in some 
new directions. It is cited in a recent 
survey that the war itself has develop- 
ed a tremendous uplift for the industry 
after two decades of decline, with a 
new trend to cotton goods in the civil- 
ian end. — 
of the new fabrics for war 
uses are forecast to have a permanent 
field when the war is over. Northeast- 


Some 


ern mills have been producing airplane 
cloth which is expected to have an at 
present demand in peace 
time. Many new uses are predicted for 


inestimable 


water-repellent and waterproof finish- 
es with consequent widening of the 
field for cotton constructions, 

It is stated that cotton goods have 
new prestige without 


been gaining a 


solicitation in competition with the 


highly promoted synthetics of the pre- 


vious decade. Cotton men, some of 
whom themselves helped along the 


vogue for synthetics, now are minded 
to capitalize the new trend which ap- 
parently is automatic and unsolicited. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


Re-negotiation 


WITH THE re-assembling of Congress, 

many business men have dreams 
of relief from the provisions of the law 
providing for re-negotiation of govern- 
ment contracts. 

Now that the sub-committee of the 
Ways and Means Committee has been 
holding hearings for some days, there 
has developed an opinion that the re- 
peal of this law is a dead issue, unless 
corporate taxes, particularly 
profit taxes are sharply increased. 

The members of the 
are reported to be against repeal un- 
less other taxes are modified as they 
are written into the 1943 Revenue Bill. 
They favor amendments which will im- 
prove the operation of the law, but 
Suggest that any serious dealing with 
the structure shall be delayed until the 
new revenue bill takes shape. 


eXCess 


sub-committee 


The advocates of modification or re- 
peal are studying carefully the 
political strategy to be used in secur- 
ing fair and equitable legislation. 
Senator George (Ga.) as chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, is re- 
ported to be in favor of “drastic”? mo- 
dification, if not repeal, of the law. 

The cotton-textile industry has pre- 
brief for relief, arguing 


also 


sented its 
largely from two points of view. The 
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cotton-textile industry could easily be 
relieved by an amendment, providing 
that government contracts calling for 
standard products, made on standard 
machines, where prices, etc., are readi- 
ly and easily obtainable, shall not be 
subject to re-negotiation. 

The mills are appealing for relief on 
the basis that they are not a converted 
industry and therefore there were no 
unknown and speculative costs. 

They are appealing for some 
relief so that reasonable and ample 
reserves may be set up for cushioning 
the post-war period. 

They are also trying to relieve their 
finance department of the terrific un- 
certainty that the method of re-nego- 
tiation produces. There is no formula 
of standards and each re-negotiator 
has his own idea. 

Finally, the law as now administer- 
ed, is believed to influence unfavor- 
ably the federal income anticipated by 
the revenue act. 


also 


Contract Termination 


Contract termination hardships will 
be eased under a new variation of the 
“V”" war production loan program anD- 
nounced by the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Maritime Commission 
and the Federal Reserve Board. It will 
permit contractors to arrange termina- 
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tion loan commitments with banks. 
These banks will make government- 
guaranteed advances to contractors 
when war contracts are cancelled. This 
procedure is expected to free working 
capital which otherwise would be tied 
up in war production, and allows com- 
panies to switch to new war business, 
or to reconvert into normal production. 

And yet this by no means solves the 
problem because it only cushions it 
and invites delay in final settlements. 
It does not solve the problem of the 
sub-contractor, or the sub-sub-contrac- 
tor. It does not guarantee that the loan 
commitments can be made satisfactory 
or that the bank will be anxious to 
make these loans. 

It still seems necessary for some 
formula or clause to be used on the 
contract so that a manufacturer may 
have some idea of what may happen 
to him on the termination of his con- 
tract and how he may proceed to se- 
cure an equitable settlement. 


Cotton Production 
Off Sharply 


The recent sharp reduction in the 
Government’s estimate of the cotton 
crop confirms a condition which many 
mill men have for several weeks ex- 
pected. The government, on August 9, 
went all-out in its forecast when it 
showed 12,558,000 bales and an all- 
time record yield per acre. It is readily 
to be doubted that the crop ever rea- 
sonably showed such a prospect, weath- 
er even before that date not having 
been of the best in much of the South, 
whereas a heavy deterioration since 
has occurred. The Government report 
hence has fallen 879,000 bales in a 
month to an indication currently of 
11,679,000 bales. The probabilities for 
the final outturn of cotton would seem 
to lie only moderately either way of 
about 11,500,000 bales. With mills us- 
ing close to 11,000,000 bales, according 
to the present prospect, and with much 
cotton destined for Government loans, 
there would seem to be reason to ex- 
pect relatively tight supply conditions 
in the fiber. The crop estimate was, of 
course, overshadowed by the Italian 
collapse and prices have eased, which 
is a welcome development for mills 
that were squeezed recently between 
the highest cotton prices in years and 
ceiling levels for their products which 
have not changed materially since May 
4, 1942. 

The situation in cotton may yet call 
for releases of Government-owned and 
controlled fiber of other crops and for 
pressure to keep cotton out of the cur- 
rent loan, which would appear to be 
good policy in maintaining textile op- 
erations at the high level the war ne- 
cessitates and also from the Govern- 
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ment standpoint in keeping its stocks 
down as much as possible to avoid un- 
due carryover into peacetime.—Journal 
of Commerce. 


Postwar Plans 


The war is by no means over. The 
hardest fight is yet to be made and 
yet we have progressed sufficiently 
far so that we can prophesy victory 
and a possibility of peace. This means 
that those who are wise must add to 
their planning for victory, a planning 
for postwar. 

Many groups of people and many in- 
dustries are industriously studying 
conditions and the possible changes 
that can take place, and are trying to 
blueprint plans that will give them a 
safe route. 

The textile industry is in the midst 
of a seething, scientific and changing 
world. It has had a hey-day of oppor- 
tunity during the war days. In peace, 
jute will begin to come back to this 
country and it supplants almost one 
million bales of cotton. Rayon tire cord 
is fighting to supplant cotton tire cord. 
It has been estimated that normally 
tire cord consumes six hundred and 
fiftv thousand bales of cotton. The 
army will be reduced to a peace time 
army. With eleven million men in arms 
now, it has been estimated that it re- 
quires one-half of a bale of cotton to 
completely outfit a fighting man. With 
the fighting men reduced to between 2 
and 4 million men, this need will 
shrink. 

Other nations and countries will be 
awakened scientifically by the impact 
of this war. Mexico, South American 
countries are advancing industrially 
and agriculturally. 

Competitions will fight the products 
of the cotton industry. These state- 
ments may add up toa depressing emo- 
tion but they should not if the textile 
industry realizes that it must meet 
severe conditions and must plan to 
meet them intelligently. Plans and pre- 
parations must he considered now and 
each industry must help in the work. 
It will require a world vision. as well 
as a national vision to comprefiend the 
problem. 


Employment 


Employment fell by 400,000 persons 
between July and August. the Census 
Bureau reported, and for the first 
time since Pearl Harbor failed to 
show an Increase over the correspond- 
ing months of the previous vear. 

The number of workers during the 
second week of August was placed at 
53,900,000, compared with 54,300,000 a 
month previous and 54,000,000 for the 
same period of 1942. 

The number of unemployed, mean- 


while, dropped from 2,200,000 in Av- 
gust, 1942, to an even 1,000,000. This 
was a decrease of 200,000 from July. 

The 600,000 decline in the total labor 
force from July to August, the Bureau 
said, was almost entirely among per- 
sons under 20 years of age. The dro), 
described as seasonal, was attributed 
to military inductions and withdrawal! 
of young workers from the labor force 
either to return to school or because 
the peak summer demand for addition- 
al labor had passed. 

These statistics are an overall pic 
ture of the employment situation and 
indicate the seriousness of the man- 
power shortage. 

The textile industry is suffering a 
manpower shortage along with man) 
others. The many and conflicting rules 
and regulations issued by the WMC 
and the Selective Service Commission 
have confused many workers and thus 
caused them to doubt their status as 
to whether or not jobs in the textile 
industry are essential jobs or not. The 
bold and blatant advertisements and 
solicitations of many war industry 
plants, with their high wage appeal, 
have tended to increase labor turn- 
over. The hot days of the summer have 
vitally affected the third shift. 

If some definite statements of de- 
pendability by some _ authoritative 
source could be made to assure our 
workers of their jobs and the policy of 
dealing with fathers under the Selec- 
tive Service Act could be clarified, 
now that the days are cool and Fall 
invites all to work again, the manpow- 
er problem in the textile industry 
would improve. 

We might add to this a clarification 
of the subject of re-negotiations and 
the termination clauses plus a complete 
and unwavering co-operation of the 
USES of the Labor Department. 


Cotton and 
Rayon Tire Cord 


The War Production Board recently 
directed 12 producers of cotton and 
rayon tire cord and rayon fuel cell 
yarns to operate all their facilities, be- 
ginning October 1, 1943, for the maxi- 
mum production of these cords and 
yarns regardless of any orders, reg- 
ulations or directives to the contrary. 

This action was taken, WPB ex- 
plained, to assure maximum production 
of cotton and rayon tire cord for the 
tire production program and rayon 
fuel cell yarns for self-sealing gas 
tanks. 

The terms of the directive are to re- 
main in effect until they are express- 
ly revoked in writing but any produc- 
er wishing to be relieved from the re- 
quirements because they interfere with 
his production of other essential pro- 
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ducts May appeal to WPB’s textile di- 
vision. However, the Board warned 
that until such appeals are granted the 
terms of the directive remain in effect. 
('ntil the directive becomes effective 
next month producers are expected to 
make deliveries under their existing 
commitments for cotton duck yarn. 


Women on Walsh- 
Healey Contracts 


Due to the searcity of labor, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Public Contracts 
Act, in connection with proper author- 
ities, has set aside certain provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act to permit the employment of young 
women at the age of 16 rather than at 
the present age of 18, when state laws 
nermit such employment. 

The provision permits and requests 
that these young women shall be treat- 
ed in the status of all other employees 
with the following conditions observed : 
ed: 

1. That no girl under 16 years of 
age shall be employed. 

2°. That no girl under 18 years of 
age shall be employed for more than 
8 hours in any one day, or between the 
hours of 10 P. M. and 6 A. M., or in 
any way contrary to state laws gov- 
erning hours of work. 

3. That no girl under 18 years of 
age shall be employed in any operation 
which, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act or under any state law or adminis- 
trative ruling, is determined to be 
hazardous in nature or dangerous to 
health. 

4. That for every girl under the age 
of 18 years employed by him the con- 
tractor shall obtain and Keep on file 
a certificate of age showing that the 
rirl is at least 16 years of age. 

>» That a_ specific and definite 
luncheon period of at least 30 minutes 
be regularly granted any women work- 
ers under 18 years of age. 

6. That no girl under 18 shall be 
employed at less than the minimum 
hourly rate set by or under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or the Walsh- 
Healey Publie Contracts Act for the 
industry in which the exemption {is 
rranted. 


Textile Production 
Is Slightly Off 


A report made Sy Frank L. Walton, 
director of the textile, clothing and 
leather division of WPB, as discussed 
In last issue of Rayon Organon, reveals 
that total fabric output for the first 
half of 1948 shows a slight decline of 
1144 per cent from the same period a 
vear ago although these figures would 
be still lower had it not been for the 
WPB conversion orders reducing the 
number of picks in weaving. The de- 


cline is due to labor shortages and va- 
cations. 

Production of broad woven cotton, 
rayon and wool fabrics totaled 6,755,- 
000,000 linear yards during the first 
six months of 1943, whereas for the 
Same period in 1942 the figure was 
6,861,300,000. Production of sale yarn 
(not spun by a mill for its own use) 
reached 908,700,000 pounds during the 
half-year period, 3 per cent over the 
878,500,000 pounds manufactured dur- 
ing the January-June period of 1942. 
Export shipments of cotton, wool and 
rayon fabrics amounted to 295,300,000 
yards as against 243,000,000 yards for 
the first half of 19942, an increase of 
21.5 per cent. 

It will be noted that the output of 
rayon, cotton and wool yarns and wool 
fabrics was up compared with last 
year, while rayon fabrie and cotton 
fabric production declined slightly. Mr. 
Walton stated, however, that manu- 
facture of cotton duck and cotton tire 
fabrics increased substantially. 


The Problem of 
Government-Owned Plants 


In thinking of postwar problems, 
there comes the vexing question of 
what the government will do with its 
new war plants into which it has pour- 
ed an estimated 30 billion dollars in 
the iast three years. This is about 
equal to one-third of the entire value 
of all the private industrial] firms of 
this nation. 

According to Jesse Jones, the govern- 
ment owns 10 per cent of the country’s 
steel making capacity, about half of 
the machine tool capacity, 92 per cent 
of the magnesium capacity, ten times 
the private investment in aviation 
plants—as well as hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of plant and equip- 
ment producing materials that can be 
listed as critical in peace time. 

The government’s attitude toward 
all of these investments will be watch- 
ed with great interest because this 
will indicate its attitude toward busti- 
ness in general and what some of the 
post-war industrial situations will be. 

The Research Institute of America, 
in one of its recent bulletins, lists the 
following possibilities that are being 
talked of in the National Capitol: 

1. Many of the plants producing 
war materials will continue as arse- 
nals for our preparedness program. 

2. Other war plants which can’t be 
used for that purpose and which can’t 
be converted will be abandoned alto- 
gether. 

3. Many plants producing civilian 
goods for military use, and plants 
which are convertible to civilian pro- 
duction, won’t be attractive to private 
owners because of location in spots 
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Which lack adequate transportation 
and facilities for workers. They will 
thus be fatally handicapped in peace 
time competition. 

4. Most of the _ privately-owned 
companies now operating government 
plants have the legal right to buy them 
after the war. The option to purchase 
under the operating contract, unless 
otherwise mutually agreed, provides 
for purchase at actual cost of the site, 
plus cost of buildings and improve- 
ments reduced by depreciation, usually 
at the rate of 5 per cent per year. Ma- 
chinery, fixtures and similar instaila- 
tions are generally depreciated at 12 
per cent and portable durable tools at 
25 per cent. But many industrialists 
are worried about financing. 

o% Some government people feel 
that some of the plants ought to be 
retained as government-owned “yard- 
sticks” to measure the efficiency of 
competing private plants. This is the 
old TVA principle and its extension 
would cause quite a row. 

6. Other proposals look towards a 
government partnership with private 
management. In some cases the govern- 
ment would hold the bulk of power, in 
others only a minor interest. Some ad- 
voecates call for a permanent partner- 
ship—others call for a partnership in- 
terest which would melt away as the 
government mortgage is paid off. 


National Spending 
Reaches $738 Billion 


According to the estimates of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce this 
year’s gross national expenditures will 
reach the staggering and unprecedent- 
ed figure of $188 billion. By the end of 
the year national spending will soar 
to the rate of $200 billion annually. 

This 1943 estimate for total value of 
products and services for government, 
individual and business is 24 per cent 
above the expenditures of last year. 
The total for 1929 was $99.4 billion 
and for 1933, the depression year, was 
$54.8 billion. 

The Department estimated govern- 
ment war expenditures this year for 
goods and _ services, excluding off- 
shore expenditures and pay to depen- 
dents of fighting men at $86.5 billion. 
This is an increase of 75 per cent over 
the expenditures of 1942. Total Federal 
spending was placed at $95 billion. 

Private expenditures are estimated 
to remain at practically the same fig- 
ure as last year. Consumer spending 
for goods and services with probably 
show an increase of $8 billion, with a 
corresponding decline in expenditures 
for producers’ goods, construction and 


related items. 
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Industrial Fiber Society Holds Second Meeting; 
Elects J. P. Elting, of Kendall Mills, President 


The second meeting of the Industrial 
Fiber Society and Textile Physicists 
was held in Charlotte, N. C. on Septem- 
ber 17 and 18. 

These meetings have been informal 
in nature and the society makes no at- 
tempt to sponsor publication of any pa- 
pers or the comments of the topics 
under discussion. This policy has been 
followed in an effort to encourage the 
members to participate freely in the 
program, 

It was unanimously agreed among 
those present that these meetings be 
continued and that an organization be 
set up to handle the affairs of the so- 
ciety. J. P. Elting, director of research 
for the Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. 
C., was elected president for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Elting appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to assist him with 
the activities of the group. 

M. E. Campbell, dean, N. C. State 
Textile School, Raleigh, N. C. 

G. A. Rosselot, director, Engineering 
Experiment Station, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Carl M. Conrad, senior chemist, 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, La. 

Sherman L. Gerhard, supervisor phy- 
sics research, textile division, U. S. 
Rubber Company, Hogansville, Ga. 

John T. Wigington, director of re 
search, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., Clemson, S. C. 

W. R. Marsden, director of fiber re- 
search, Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 

The invitation extended by R. F. 
Poole, president of Clemson College, 
for the society to hold its next meet- 
ing at Clemson was accepted and the 
date tentatively set for April 1944. 

The following men were present at 
the meeting in Charlotte: 


James C. Barnes, research department 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. é 
Cc. W. Bendigo, research superintendent, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. O. 
_ Fessenden S. Blanchard, president, Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Inc., New York Citv. 
Alfred A. Burgeni, research chemist. The 
Clark Thread Company, East Orange, N. J. 
Warren F. Busse, head of physics section, 
central research laboratories, General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Easton, Pa. 
M. E. Campbell, dean, N. C. State College 
Textile School, Raleigh, N. O. 
: Carl M. Conrad, senior chemist, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 


a. 
‘ J. M. Cook, in charge, Clemson Laboratory, 
U. &. Department of Agriculture, Clemson, 

Joanna Dickey, research department, Ken- 
~— ae, Pow Creek, N. C. 

. 4. Dunlap, N. C. State Textile School 

Raleigh, N. C. - 

Robert K. Eaton, dean (acting) Textile 
School, Clemson College, Clemson, 8. C. 

0. G. Edwards, chief chemist, Avondale 
_— Sylacauga, Ala. 

. P. Elting, director of >g 4 : 
Mills, Paw Creek. N. C. ee 

Carl D. Gaither, testing engineer. West 
a Manufacturing Company, Shawmut, 

a. 

Sherman L. Gerhard, supervisor physics 
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research, textile division, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, Hogansville, Ga. 

Paul Gulledge, in charge of laboratory, Tal- 
lassee Mills, Tallassee, Ala. 

Laura T. Hall, research chemist, Kendall 
Company, Paw Creek, N. C. 

Milton Harris, director of research, Tex- 
tile Foundation, Washington, D. OC. 

J. C. Hendricks, profesor of physics, Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C. 

. Hopkins, Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., New York City. 

Enoch Karrer, senior physicist, U.S.D.A., 
Southern Regional JResearch Laboratory, 
New Orleans, La. 1p 

J. A. Le Conte, Jr., research physicist, 
Kendall Mills, Paw Oreek, N. C. 

Joseph Lindsay, professor of textile chem- 
istry, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

W. James Lyons, physicist, Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, U.S.D.A., New 
Orleans, La. 

A. E. McKenna, professor of weaving and 
designing, Textile School, Clemson College, 


Clemson, S. C 
R. Reed, associate professor of physics, 


Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

Frederic Richter, chemist, U. S. Rubber 
Company, Hogansville, Ga. 

G. A. Rosselot, director, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 

John J. Such, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 


~ 

R. W. Vose, director of research, Chico- 
pee Manufacturing Corporation, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

B. L. Whittier, Mount Vernon Woodberry 
Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

John T. Wigington, director of research, 
, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., Clemson, 


George J. Wilds, president and director 
of plant breeding, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed 
Company, Hartsville, S. OC. 

Simon Williams, director of research, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 

- rn H. Willis, textile consultant, Clemson, 


— 
Fabric Swatch Book 


John Hoye, the author of the excel- 
lent book, “Staple Cotton Fabrics’, 
which filled a long-felt need by supply- 
ing organized descriptions of the 
staple cotton fabrics, has since produc- 
ed a “Staple Cotton Fabrics Swatch 
Book”, a loose-leaf volume containing 
twice as many swatches as ever before 
of cloths used for military, naval, 
household, dress, industrial, utility and 
many other purposes. The swatch book 
contains over 250 actual samples of 
gray, converted and mill finished 
fabrics, large enough for comparison 
and analysis, and including varieties 
of yarn, standard cotton finishes, and 
cotton print styles. With each sample 
is given information on the construc- 
tion and the weave. Each cloth sample 
shown is cross-indexed with the page 
of the previous reference book, “Staple 
Cotton Fabrics’, where complete trade 
description and other information is 
given. This new swatch book, together 
with the reference book, provides a 
complete, practical and educational pre- 
sentation of cotton fabrics never before 
available. 

The price of the swatch book is 
$18.50. The price of the reference hook, 
“Staple Cotton Fabries”’, is $3.50 per 
copy. Copies of either or both may be 
secured from John Hoye, c/o Thurston 
Cutting Corp., 40 Worth St., New 
York City, or through CoTToN’s book 


department. 


Industrial Increases High 
Tenacity Yarn Capacity 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland 


Ohio, has announced expansion of ii; 
continuous process plant at Pain 
ville, Ohio, by the addition of 22 mi 
lion pounds of capacity for high tenac:- 
ty tire yarn production, under WI’!; 
allocations, giving top priorities fcr 
materials and equipment. The program 
will be financed entirely by the com- 
pany. The expansion will give the com- 
pany a total yarn capacity of over 6) 
million pounds a year, more than 
million of which will utilize the com. 
pany’s continuo.s process. This pr- 
cess is already l.eing applied at Pain 
ville and at the company’s Clevela: 
plant, which has a capacity of over 1) 
million pounds and has recently lee 
converted to the manufacture of hi 
tenacity tire yarn, called Tyron. 

The Cleveland and Painesvilie 
plants, with a combined tire yarn ¢ 
pacity of more than 30 million pounds 
will be equipped with machinery hn 
only for the production of tire yarn 
but also for making the finished tir 
cord and fabric. 

It is pointed out that much of the 
present tire yarn producing facilities 
have been made available by conver 
sion of equipment previously devote: 
to making yarns for consumers’ ftex- 
tiles, and that this production wil! 
have to be replaced by additional ca- 
pacity for normal textile uses as soon 
as limitations on the use of critical ma- 
terials can be relaxed. 

& 
Lassitude is Dangerous 
(Continued from page 107) 
The barrel of manpower has been 


emptied and now there are no other 


sources from which to secure aid 
The present workers must do the 
job. 

Mental attitude is the determin- 
ing factor in whether or not thi 
job will be done. All of the bes! 
plans in the world are of no avai! 
unless the ‘“‘will to execute them’ 
is active. 

For my part, I am not disturbed. 
Our workers are too loyal and too 
patriotic to do less than their best 
We have gone through two natura! 
cycles and I feel that we have com 
pleted them. The third cycle is thé 
last long pull for victory. It is th 
last long effort that will bring our 
boys back home and “turn the 
lights on again all over the world”. 

The cycle of lassitude must end 
and be replaced by the final vic- 
tory cycle. The textile managers 
and men are ready and many are 
now executing these plans. 
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Above, steel ring gears, 
unmounted and mount- 
ed on gear for Haskell 
and Dawes machine. 
Steel teeth make old 
gears better than new 
at savings of 30%-40%. 


Left, double beam 
headway for slashers, 
rebuilt to take 24° 
headways instead of 
20”. All journals indi- 
cated by arrows are 
equipped with ball 
bearings for more eff!- 
cient operation. 


IMiopERNIZATION of machinery in a mill can frequently be accom- 
plished at a minimum of cost—simply by minor changes and improve- 
ments in existing equipment. Such modernization invariably pays for 


itself—often in a very short period. 


West Point Foundry and Machine Company engineers specialize in 
making the most out of your present equipment. A survey of your plant 
can likely show many ways in which improvements can be utilized to 
your advantage. Our recommendations involve no obligation. Some im- 
provements can still be made, but others may have to await the end of the 


war. Let us discuss the matter with you now. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 


American Aniline Products, Inc., 
90 Union Square, New York City, has 
opened a new branch office at 1019 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
‘an Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. 
|, has announced the appointment 
f Sidney C. Moody as assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of all depart- 





Mr. Moody 


ments of the division. Mr. Moody 
joined the Calco organization in 
1919. For many years he has been a 
department sales manager where his 
activities have covered all phases of 
the business of manufacturing and 
selling organic chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. 


Vernon A. Graff has been promot- 
ed to manager of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
plant of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
filling the vacancy resulting from 
the death of H. Raiford Gaffney. Mr. 
Graff has been closely associated 
with the management of the Atlanta 
plant for many years. Barney R. 
Cole, who has been a salesman for 
the plant for many years, has been 
made director of sales of the Atlan- 
ta division. 

Paul Dietz has been appointed ex- 
port sales manager for the general 
machinery division of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Dietz has been with the 





Mr. Dietz 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 





Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Clayton S. Shoemaker as 
eastern sales manager, and Freder- 
‘eck A. Koch as assistant eastern 
sales manager, with headquarters at 
3) Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Mr. Shoemaker has been as- 
sociated with Dow for a number of 
vears, and has occupied various 
sales executive positions with the 
company. Mr. Koch has been assist- 
ant manager of the New York sales 
office for 15 years. Ralph E. Dor- 
land, who has been with the com- 
pany for 26 years, continues as man- 
ager of the New York office. Alex- 
ander Leith, Jr., has been made 
manager of a new office in Phila- 
delphia and Alfred A. Lawrence has 
been made manager of a new office 
in Boston. 


W. H. Steinkamp has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Brown Instrument Com- 
pany, a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. During 





Mr. Steinkamp 


the past 13 years he represented the 
Brown company in New York, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and_ Pittsburgh, 
where he served as branch manag- 
er. He will make his headquarters 
at the company’s main office in 
Philadelphia. 


Charles G. Berwind has been 
made a director of Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of William M. Potts. Mr. Ber- 
wind is vice-president of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co. 


Charles W. Carvin has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Industrial Rayon Corporation, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding George 
F. Brooks, who has resigned after 
17 years to become a partner in the 
Empire State Mills Inc., New York. 





, export division of The B. F. Good- 


rich Co. During the 15 years he was 
ith Goodrich, he was stationed in 


“Mexico, China, and French Indo- 


China. He was in Hong Kong when 
it fell to the Japanese, returning to 
America following negotiations be- 


. tween the state department and the 


Japanese government. 


Mr. Carvin has been vice-president 
in charge of the company’s yarn di- 
vision. He will continue his head- 
quarters in New York. Alvin A. 
Schoenberger, heretofore in charge 
of the cloth division, has been made 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
cloth, hosiery, and all knitting yarns. 
George I. Rounds, who has been In- 
dustrial’s sales representative in 
New England since 1939, following 










12 years of similar service in Ch 
cago, Chattanooga, and Charlott 
has been made assistant sales mai 
ager in charge of tire and weavin : 
yarns, with headquarters in Clev: 
land. 

Tulsa Chemical Co., Tulsa, Okl: 
homa, has been incorporated for th 
manufacture of anhydrous hydr« 
fluoric acid, a catalyst used in th 
production of high octane gasolin: 
Interest in the company is divide 
among the Pennsylvania Salt Mfs 
Company of Philadelphia, the Ma 
honing Mining Co. of Rosiclaire, Ill. 
and the Ozark Chemical Co., of Tul 
sa. An anhydrous hydrofluoric aci 
plant is being erected at Tulsa wil! 
production expected to begin in Oc 
tober. 


—— 
Hopkins is Research Manager, 

Woolf is Information Director 

for Textile Research Institute 


Giles E. Hopkins, for many year: 
technical director of the Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet Co., has become re 
search manager of the Textile Re 
search Institute 
Ine., 10 East 40th 
St., New York 
City 16. He suc 
ceeds Maleolm E. 
Campbell, who has 
become dean of 
the textile schoo! 
at N. C. State 
College. 

Mr. Hopkins is 
a graduate of 
the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, and was one of the organizers 
of the Industrial Research Institute. 
He has been chemist with Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Laboratories: 
chemical engineer with the research 
division of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp.; technical director of the U. S. 
Asbestos Division of Raybestos-Man 
hattan Ine.; and chief of the indus 
trial production section of the re-occu 
pation division of the Office of Eco. 
nomic Warfare. 

Douglas G. Woolf has resigned as 
editor-in-chief of Textile World. to 
become vice-presi- 
dent and director 
of information of 
the Textile Re- 
search Institute, 
after 27 # years 
with the maga 
zine. He will su- 
pervise all of the 
information servy- 
ices of the Insti- 
tute, the projects 
of the economic - 
research commit- 
tee, as well as research in employer- 





Mr. Hopkins 





Ba 


Mr. Woolf 


employee relationships, and assist the 


president as liaison officer. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERI ALS Pid 





Graphite Metal Bolster 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., have developed a graphite 
metal spindle bolster which, it is an- 
nounced, possesses new and desirable 
features. The cast iron used in mak- 
ing the bolster is treated with graphite 
which causes the spindle to be seated 
on a slick surface that becomes smooth- 
er the longer the bolster is in service. 
This, it is pointed out, eliminates the 
wear of the spindle blade, increases 
the life of the bolster, and reduces vi- 
bration. 





resin yarn, are proving of value fn t 
production of such materials as hig 
octane gasoline, synthetic rubber, e 
plosives and dyestuffs. The gover 
ment is currently the largest sing 
user, but industrial concerns are a! 
being supplied. 

A number of production econom! 
are made possible as a result of V! 
yon’s high resistance to acids and : 
kalies. Vinyon cloths usually give 
longer period of continuous servi: 
with resultant continuity of producti 
and fewer filter changes, it is « 
plained. Sulphuric, nitric and hydr 
fluorie acids, aqua regia, caustic sod 
potash and many other equally < 
structive substances can be succes 
fully filtered on a continuous bas 
through Vinyon fabrics. 

These filter cloths have been su 
cessfully employed in dyestuff and d) 
intermediate production, in the man 


© pressure is applied to the bottom roll facture of pigments and dry color 
Heavy Duty rather than the top. It is explained and in the alkali manufacturing i: 
Padder-Mangle that making the bottom roll movable dustry. Another important applic 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., have announced a new padder- 
mangle which is extra heavy duty, and 
pneumatically-controlled, providing op 
erating pressures up to 30,000 pounds. 
In the new machine the rolls are ar 
ranged at an angle instead of having 
the top roll directly over the bottom 
roll. This, according to the manufac- 
turers, insures a greater uniformity of 
padding and dyeing. Another feature 
is that the pneumatically-controlled 


permits this roll to drop out of con- 
tact with the fabric by gravity when 
not in operation, eliminating the need 
for continuous air pressure in order 
to keep the rolls out of contact. 
e 

Acid-Resistant Filter 

Cloth Made of “Vinyon” 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York City, has an- 
nounced that  acid-resistant filter 
cloths, made of “Vinyon”, the vinyl 











tion is in the removal of solids fro: 
concentrated caustic solutions, 
a 

Floor Cleaner-Absorbent 

Fidelity Chemical Products Co., 45: 
Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J., ba 
developed a new oil and grease abso) 
bent,-Absorbo, which is listed by th 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as 


(lass 1 non-combustible absorbent “for 


reducing fire and slipping hazards an 
for cleaning floors”. Though granula: 
in form, it is non-abrasive; it is odor 
less, non-injurious to skin, clothing o) 
flooring, the manufacturer states, an: 
absorbs up to 45 to 50 per cent of oi 
or grease by weight. 

o 
Plastic Paint to 


Protect Surfaces 
The use of plastic paint to protec’ 


the surfaces of air handling equipmen: 
In a textile mill was described recent 
ly by an official of Carrier Corp 
Syracuse, N, Y. At the Magee Carpet 
Company, Bloomsburg, TPa., the com 
pany’s engineers were called in to hel; 
solve the problem of excessive vapor: 
in the dyehouse where stock dyeing }> 
done. A system of Carrier heat diffus 
ers and ventilating equipment cleare 
up the atmosphere; at the same time 
maintenance costs were greatly reduc 
ed since, prior to the installation of the 
supply and exhaust system, paint peel 





4 | A at? shes ed from the walls quickly. Walls an 
: a WETVLVALERE ceilings now stay painted in keeping 


with the remainder of the mill. 
Another problem was that the fumes 
from the dye vats are acid, and had @ 
corrosive effect upon the metals in the 
air handling system. To protect the 
surfaces of the air conditioning equip 
ment, plastic paint was adopted 
throughout with satisfactory results. 


E @ This photograph shows the application of the Red-Ray burner, furnished by Red-Ray 
| Mfg. Company, 455 West 45th St., New York City, to singeing. With this burner, a cor- 
rectly-rroportiored. highly combustible m‘xture of gas and air is burned under pressure upon 
® refractory surface which becomes highly incandescent and releases a large portion of 
the total heat generated in the form ot! infra-red (heat) rays. The faster the combustible 
mixture is burned on the refractory surface, the higher the temperature becomes and the 
greater the percentage of radiant energy produced. Inasmuch as the radiant enercy thus 
uced is absorbed almost 100 per cent 7 the object at which the rays are directed, 
. tr to maintain the highest possible temperatures (from 2,500 to over 3,000 
| = Bohne gw - the heat generated by = a —— to yo object to be a 
) of hot gases. These gases, besides transmi ea te c awa 
vapors released from the material. — . — . 
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Baling 
Presses 





LOGEMAN 


Mills and processing plants on Government orders 
must now rely on their baling equipments more than 
ever before. 
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Interrupted baling schedules may spell the critical dif- 
ference between delivery on schedule as against the 
extra expense of overtime, express or air shipments, 
and other costly resorts for making up delays. 
LOGEMANN baling presses enable hundreds of plants 
—24 hours a day, seven days a week, month after 
month—to package finished goods, yarn and waste, 
with minimum shutdowns for maintenance, and no 
break-downs. 








Backed by over 60 years’ manufacturing expe- 
rience, LOGEMANN balers are designed and 
built for long, trustworthy service. Illustrated 
above is a yarn baler; left, hydraulic waste 
baler; below, open baler for finished goods. 
Many sizes and types insure a proper offering 
for specific conditions and requirements. 
Write for details. 


In any 
crisis, 
Experience 








counts 
most! 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3102 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tested plan. The requirements call | 
launderability at 160 degrees F., 
hours Fadeometer light fastness, a 
high resistance to acid and alkali 
perspiration. Normally, since a vit d 
must be used, this would call for 
vat pigment padding and jig proce: 
In the “Vatru-Set” process, howev 
a new formula was originated a: 
developed and is now commercia! 
practical. It is pointed out that t 
process makes possible the vat dyei 
of fabrics that could not be dyed 
the vat dyeing process previous! 
These include rayon and wool gaba 
dines, viscose rayon shantung, visco 
rayon fuji and viscose and aceta 
rayon challis types, which may n 
be dyed so as to be “fool proof” so f: 
as colorfastness is concerned. 
—— 


U. S. to Increase 


: — ; ' = poe Asbestos Output 
Stop Motion for Spinning Frames motion of the piston shifts the belt to United States RuvLer Company wi 


Ernest F. Culbreath Company, 601 the loose pulley, or, in the case of di- increase by 50 per cent its capacit) 
Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. rect matention drive, opens the switch. for the production of asbestos fabri 
| C., is marketing a new product, the O. The trip lever “ can be placed on the used principally in war products, it i 
B. pneumatic stop motion for spinning ‘verse motion on warp wind frames -. nounced by Herbert E. Smith, pres 
and twister frames, which is shown *% it will trip at the desired point in ident. The material is used in th 
in the accompanying illustration. It ‘he building of the package. Also, any  jnanufacture of fire-fighting suits fo 
operates from a 14- or %-inch main air Other machine that has a cam or ir- {the Army and Navy Air Forces, a! 
inlet from the humidifying or air- Tesular motion may have the unit ap-  quyets for both the heating and de-icin: 
cleaning line, A, through an air contro] Plied so as to trip from that motion.  4¢ pombers and fighter planes, insulat 
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valve, 4. A trip lever or trigger works The company points out that the = jng tape for naval cable and electric: 
on the ring rail at C. When the bobbin ‘Stop motion eliminates waste caused apparatus, ete. 
is full, the ring rail opens a valve re- by over-run bobbins, relieves opera- “Our company has developed a new 


leasing a blast of air into cylinder D. tives of the responsibility of watching method of spinning asbestos fibers int 
The valve closes immediately, releasing and stopping off frames when ready fine yarns,” Mr. Smith said. “Fabrics 
any pressure on the shipper rod and to doff, and insures uniform packages. made from these yarns, known as As 
preventing air leakage. D is the main It is also pointed out that it is simple beston, are extremely lightweight. Fo: 
cylinder, and £ is the piston which is’ in construction and operation, with no example, fire-fighting suits made of i! 
attached to the shipper rod F. Forward = springs, weights, gears, ete. weigh only one-half as much as suits 
| of conventional asbestos fabrics.” 

| Mr. Smith said the company would 





| Extension Cord Unit utilizes the small 6-watt fluorescent Increase its production 50 per cent b\ 
| for Fluorescent Lights lamp to provide an adequate amount expanding the asbestos facilities of the 
Sylvania Electric Products Ine., fix- of cool, glare-free illumination in hard- Stark Mills, operated by the company’s 
ture division, Ipswich, Mass., has to-get-at places. The reflector shields textile division in Hogansville, Ga. 
the light source from the user to & 


developed a streamlined design for its 


aa 4 ‘liminate eve fatigue. A rotecting x a 
P-7 fluorescent extension cord unit. eliminat én fatigue protectin; Felt Facts 


“Felt Facts” is a new booklet issued 
by The Felt Association, Inec., of New 
York. It is written in simple, non 
technical style, and tells the story of 


grill prevents lamp and socket break- 
age. A small manual starting switch, 
rubber-covered cord, remotely mounted 
ballast, and light weight are other fea- 


Changes in design permit fast lamp 
change; ends have been rounded; rigid 
hanging hook is riveted to the end cap; 


the white “Miracoat” reflector pro- . 
“as tures of the unit the manufacture and some of the m) 
vides maximum efficiency light output , ; | ba ts 

salt thet: Ubinas ae the} e riad uses of wool felt. Attention is cal! 

‘rench gray grill of the lamp oe 

. - I ed to the many applications of felt in 


New Method of Vat 


<r114) Y* s ve ic i jc. 
| guard and end cap ve designed as — R engineering and mechanical fields as an 
| sure a serviceable finish. The unit yeing on hayons 


| alternate for rubber, cork, certain fa 
| A new method of vat dyeing that prices and plastics, and other priority 
produces “fool proof” washable rayon materials. The importance of wool felt 
fabrics has been developed by the jp improved technique vibration-isola 
North Carolina Fabrics Corp., of Salis- — tjgn. filtering, grinding and polishing. 
bury, N. ©., working in co-operation and other processes ranging from min 
with technicians of the American Vis- ute filters in tinv hypodermic needles 
cose Corp. to block-buster washers and padding 
rT’ . vette > oc 6btT.« - ‘ ”? 

The process, known as “Vatru-Set”, for 80-ton tanks, is revealed. The mod. 
reduces cost, and fabrics dyed by this ern manufacture of this oldest of fabri- 
method meet the “green label” wash- eated fiber material is interestingly 
ability and color-fastness standards of portrayed in 16 drawings by the noted 
the American Viscose Corp.’s “Crown” artist. Helene Carter 

wx , < . 
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With the recent purchase of the 
Shawmut Mills, at Fall River, Mass., 
the Gilbert Verney group has a total 
of over 638,000 spindles and 2,300 looms. 
The Shawmut mill has in the past 
produced fine combed yarns, and its 
equipment includes 30,000 spindles to- 
gether with twisting and winding 
equipment. Production will be changed 
over to spun rayon yarns and cloths. 
—_ will shortly be installed for the 
weaving of spun rayon fabries. The 
Verney Mills at Manchester, N. H.., 
have 3,000 spindles and 240 automatic 
box loems; at Peterborough, N. H., 
232 plain and 48 box looms; and at 
Brunswick, Maine, the Verney Bruns- 
wick Mills have 1,859 looms and 30,000 
spindles, 


The Pembroke (N. H.) mill, at one 
time a part of Suncook Mills, which 
has been idle for some years, and 
owned by a group of local business 
men, has been .pufehased by Atlantic 
Rayon Corporation, Providence, R. L., 
Which recently bought Suncook Mills 
as a part'of its integration program, as 
described in the August issue of 
CofFTon. The Pembroke property will 
be used for the time being for storage 
purposes, 


George, Ernest and D. Horvath, of 
New York, have purchased from Re- 
public Textile Equipment Co. the land, 
building, machinery and equipment of 
the Hind & Harrison Plush Co., Clark 
Mills, N. Y. The plant will continue 
the manufacture of upholstery and 
pile fabrics. It includes 250,000 square 
feet of manufaeturing space, 120 looms, 
and dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
equipment. | 


S. Robert Stone, Inc., curtain manu- 
facturers, 85 Essex St., Boston, Mass.., 
has purchased the Fisherville (Mass.) 
Mfg. Company from Jacob Ziskind, 
who, as previously announced in Cor- 
toN, purchased the property for even- 
tual re-sale. Stone, who uses three to 
four times as much yardage as Fisher 
can produce, will keep the mill in op- 
eration entirely on curtain goods. 


William H. Scheller has purchased 
at sheriff's sale the Catasauqua (Pa.) 
plant of the General Ribbon Mills, Inc., 
for $34,010, including all machinery 
and equipment. The Wahnetah Silk 
Mill’ property in the same town was 
also ‘sold at sheriff's sale to Thomas 
T. Weaver for a small sum above a 
$150,000 mortgage held by the RFC. 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 








The Boston Duck Co. property at 
Three Rivers, Mass., which was re- 
cently purchased by Louis, John and 
Edward Endelson, operators of the 
Warren Textile Print Works at West 
Warren, Mass., is producing screen 
printing, employing 600 to 700 people. 
Later, a roller printing operation will 
be added. 


Pearl Mills, Boiling Springs, N. C., 
recently organized to manufacture 
coarse yarns, has taken over a build- 
ing for a new mill and will begin op 
erations with about 2,100 spindles and 
auxiliary equipment. R. J. Woods, 
who operates the Buffalo Mills, Waco, 
N. C., heads the new organization. 


W. H. Melton, general manager of 
the Pisgah Mill, Brevard, N. C., has 
announced the opening of a merceriz- 
ing plant at Brevard to employ ap- 
proximately 30 persons. The mill is also 
constructing an addition to the main 
plant to house carding and spinning 
equipment. 


The War Production Board has ve 
toed the sale of the Quissett Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., to Jacob Ziskind, of 
Fall River. As reported in August 
Cotton, Mr. Ziskind offered, and a 
majority of the stockholders accepted, 
an offer of $88 a share for the mill. 


A new concern known as Carwan 
Spinning Co., Ine., has leased more 
than 60,000 square feet of floor space 
in the former Royal Mill property at 
West Warwick, R. I. The plant, which 
will be in two-shift operation soon, 
will produce woolen yarns, 


Steinfeld Fabrics Co., formerly 
known as Wool-Ray Products, has 
moved its entire plant and equipment 
from 209 West 38th St., New York 
City, to the former Norman Finishing 
Co. plant at Newburgh, N. Y. 


The building of the former Cara- 
leigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., is now 
occupied by Premier Worsted Co., with 
4,800 spindles and 48 looms. Herbert 
Lawton is president, and J. M. Shock- 
ley is local superintendent. 


R. S. Dickson & Co., Tryon, N. C., 
has acquired a substantial interest in 
the Tryon Processing Co., Tryon, N. C. 
W. H. Barnhardt has been elected 
president, succeeding F. S. Wilcox. | 


Kenosha Full-Fashioned Mills, Inc., 
Kenosha, Wis., has awarded general 
contract to Arvid W. Johnson for al- 


terations and improvements in the bo! 
er house. 


Moscow Yarn Mill, Hope Valley, | 
I., has been purchased by Alfred 
Gobeille, formerly of Westerly, R. I 


Consulting Service 


for Textile Plants 
H. 4. wiilis, formerly dean of Clen 


son (S. C.) Textile School, has recent! 
ly set up a new consulting service fo 
textile plants, featuring plant survey 
with a view to efficient postwar plan 
ning. These surveys deal with bot! 
the mechanical and human phases o! 
plant organization. Through job analy 
sis and time studies, they are designe 
to reveal such weak spots as unever 
work assignments or varying rates of 
pay for the same type of work—in 
equalities that may readily develop 
into problems in labor relations. Mr 
Willis explains that these surveys of 
ten suggest re-arrangement of cleaning 
schedules, or the re-allocation of work 
assignments which may add to the 
general efficiency of the plant. In 
some cases a survey has resulted In 
the company taking up the matter of 
plant re-organization with one of the 
leading textile engineering firms. 

Since job analysis is closely tied in 
with costs, Mr. Willis has employed a 
specialist in textile costs who is avail- 
able for consultation not only on cost 
problems but also on re-negotiation of 
contracts. He is Earl W. Starnes, whe 
recently has had charge of the cost 
department of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. Mr. Starnes 
is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute: worked with the Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., for six years 
As a reserve officer, he was called to 
active duty in 1941, and transferred 
to the inactive list in July 1942. He 
joined WPB, handling textile contracts 
with mills, and then went to Danville. 

W. H. Monckton, Jr., who has been 
in the standards department at Springs 
Cotton Mills, Pacific Mills, and River 
side & Dan River Cotton Mifils, has 
joined Mr. Willis’ staff. 

J. V. Verner, formerly with Veeder 
Root Company. and more recently in 
charge of the standards department at 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, has become field representative 
for Mr. Willis. 

The matter of human relations {fs 
heing given more thoughtful consider- 
ation in the textile industry than ever 
before. For the past two years Mr. 
Willis has been very active in assist- 
ing mills in their labor problems. He 
is available as an advisor in human 
relations, and as an arbiter. During 
the past 8 years he has dealt with 
matters affecting more than 20,000 
textile workers. 
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New Orleans, September 15, 1943 


COTTON MADE a slow advance dur- 
ing the latter part of August and 
early September due to the prolonged 
drouth in the North Central and North- 
western part of the belt and expecta- 
tion of a substantial reduction in the 
Goverument’s estimate of the crop. At 
one time prices were up $3.00 a bale 
over the quotations of the middle of 
August. The market reacted some just 
prior to the official forecast, largely 
from profit-taking, but advanced again 
after the Government surprised the 
trade with a reduction of S79,000 bales 
in its estimate of the crop. This re- 
duction proved to be somewhat larger 
than had been expected and brought a 
flood of buying orders into the market. 
New highs for the distant months were 
made on this bulge but the nears failed 
to reach their former highs. 
The upward price movement was 








CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


Consumption of Lint— Bales— This Season Last Season 
i rrr rh, ee . cee ne the bebee ee eee we ws 842,260 924,915 
Bm. ss, “Saar re ere 839,705 994.552 
In Cotton Growing States, August .........ccccceces 736,582 803,370 
In New England States, August .......cccccccccsecs 81,955 96,568 
In All Other States, August .........ccccccccccccees 23,723 24,977 

Mill Stocks— 
rr , PE J... ade ede ae eee eee de 6 ween 1,928,808 1,925.118 
i I, (eke os o's a oe © clan oa 2,117,343 2,251,549 
In Cotton Growing States, Aummust ..ncccccccsecesecs 1,612,474 1,499,463 
In New England States, August ...........eeeeeeees 250.023 351,245 
ee Ge SE eas ks 6 e'6 wos 00 60 0 0 de 20S 66,311 74,410 

Warehouse Stocks— 

3 _ ee Serer errrrrrrrrer  rrerrrs t 8,026,906 7,539,501 
rr rs SS hs ek a ehh eee eae ee Om 7,704,181 7,648,742 
In Cotton Growing States, August ........eeceeeees 7,805,851 7,218,720 
In New England States, August ...........-cceeeee8: 206,214 301,544 
i. on Ce ne ee ~.ceh eds Whee caedeeenees 14,841 19,237 
Active Cotton Spindles— 
DO En ee: ee ee ee 22,632,776 23,000,994 
i Cer |. isc gees 0 S060 bee Oem One a 22.654.790 23.109,576 
In Cotton Growing States, August ...............6.4- 17,389,050 17,476,800 
In New England States, August ......2.ccccccccece. 4,688,980 4,900,786 
i ee Gee Ge. Db 8b oN SG ees ede en wees ovawds 554,746 623,408 





dation and selling on the market, 
which gave way about $2.00 a bale 
while absorbing it. The Tresident’s 
radio talk on the war outlook and sub- 
sequent developments in Italy soon 
dispelled ideas of an early peace and 
the market has since regained most of 


distant months and the tightening 
the nears as a result of the operation: 
of some firms who are reported accu 
mulating October with a view of d 
manding delivery. Spots, which ar 
reported becoming hard to buy in th 
interior as a result of the holdin 
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checked suddenly, shortly after the 
crop estimate was announced, by ca- 
pitulation of Italy. This development 
revived talk of an early peace and 
precipitated a large amount of liqui- 


movement, also tightened along wit! 
October. 

The Government’s September 1 fi: 
ures on the crop with its August 


the loss. Prices as this is written are 
not far from the highs of the season. 

A late development was the shifting 
of many hedges from the nears to the 
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© 40% extra power! This could easily be a 
D margin of Victory in the Battle of Production. Cling- 
Surface Belt Treatment, in certified case studies, 
has added up to 40% more delivered power in belt 
transmission. This is because Cling-Surface gives 
a non-slip grip on the pulleys and permits slack belt. 
operation. But Cling-Surface advantages do"not 
stop there. This beneficial belt application restores 
natural lubricants which belt fibres lose through usage 
—keeps the fibres actively resilient—adds years of 
service under the toughest operating conditions of 
moisture, heat, dust and cold. Used by Industry 
since 1896 and today approved by the U. S. 
Armed Forces for fighting belts at home and 








abroad. Ask your mill and supply dealer. toe aus (EATWER COTTON, v4 
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forecast for comparison are given be- 
iow. 

Predicted crop 11,679,000 12,558,000 
Condition 68 79 
Yield per acre 258.7 Lbs. 279.4 Lbs. 
Ginning to 

Sept. 1, 1943 1,784,629 

The prolonged drouth is given as the 
cause of the big shrinkage in the crop. 
The Crop Reporting Board says that 
Texas lost 375,000 bales during August, 
as a resuit of the drouth, Arkansas 
iost 200,000, Oklahoma 125,000, Missis- 
sippi 120,000 and Tennessee 45,000. 

Rains fell over most of the drouth 
area during the early days of Septem- 
ber Dut the Weather Bureau’s crop 
service says they came too late to do 
any appreciable good except possibly 
in the Northwest where there is some 
late planted cotton. The ginnings to 
September 1 are unusually large due to 
the drouth and early maturity of much 
of the crop. The Weather Bureau now 
says that most of the crop in the South 
Central and Southern sections has been 
picked due to favorable harvesting 
weather. 

In its end-of-the-season figures on 
the 1942 crop the Census Bureau gave 
the carry-over of cotton in the United 
States as 10,686,524 bales. This fig- 
are includes 87,778 bales of foreign cot- 
ton and 107,053 bales of the 1943 crop. 
No figures were given on distribution 
or exports but private estimates are 
that the distribution last season 
amounted to 12.539,000 of which 1,550,- 
000 were exported. Latest published 
figures from the CCC indicate it heid 
about 5,100,000 bales of loan and owned 
cotton. 
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Using the September estimate as a 
basis the New York Cotton Exchange 
Service estimated the supply of cot- 
ton this season, including mill stocks 
of 2,117,343 bales, as folluws (1942 
figures are given for comparison) : 





Season 1943-44 1942-43 
“Free” Stocks , 

August 1 __-___ 5,599,000 5,922,000 
Government Stocks 

Agee 4 ..«n<0« 5,000,000 4,583,000 
Crop Running 

ee 11,450,000 12,633,000 

TOTAL —___. --22,049,000 28,138,000 


This service estimates probable dis- 
tribution this season around 12,000,000 
bales compared with 12,539,000 last 
season. This estimate includes prob- 
able or expected exports. 

A study which the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics made several years 
ago demonstrated that changes in sup- 
ply or probable supply was the princi- 
pal factor in fixing the price levels of 
cotton. 

The WFA, which now controls the 
CCC, has prepared a new food and 
price program for submission to Con- 
gress. The success of this program, 
designed to roll back food and feed 
prices, to the September 1942 level, is 
dependent upon large appropriations 
from Congress for subsidies. Congress 
seems strongly opposed to. subsidies. 
Farmers’ organizations are also op- 
posed to them. Washington reports in- 
dicate that the Administration is more 
amenable to Congressional ideas and 
there is talk of a compromise which 
may raise the level of cotton from 90 


per cent of parity to parity. This is 


probably one of the causes of the stron 
holding movement among cotton pro 
ducers. These seem to be selling onl: 
a small portion of their ginnings an 
to be holding the remainder for th 
loan. There is talk of between 4,000,00: 
and 5,000,000 bales of this crop goin; 
into the loan. 
a 


Campbell Heads N. C. 
State Textile School 


Malcolm E. Campbell has been elect 
ed dean of the textile school at N. C 
State College, Raleigh, N. C,. He suc 
ceeds Thomas Nelson, who has headed 
the school for more than 40 years anc 
who now becomes dean emeritus an: 
professor of designing. 

Mr. Campbell was secured under ths 
new plan whereby the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation (see page 116, Feb 
ruary CoTTON) supplements salaries a‘ 
the school. This arrangement also 
makes it possible to continue Mr. Ne! 
son’s former compensation to him. 

Dean Campbell has most recently 
been research manager for the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc. He is a grad 
uate of the New Bedford Textile 
School; had been a professor at Clem.- 
son College, and was for many years 
with the Department of Agriculture 
including seven years as senlor cotton 
technologist of the department. 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 


@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


HiT: 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 
by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 
for working conditions by preventing 


Dust and Fly 


Textile Fibres 
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PICKER APRON 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are W e Carry Parts 
of the finest materials, assembled by skilled 


, ; OY 
workmen, assuring dependable day-in and day- j 

. PICKERS SPINNING 
out performance without expensive stops for , : 
adjustments and repairs. _— TWISTING 

; 

These Aprons, because of their unequalled quali- omussitie 
ty, are now standard equipment in textile mills ———— WARPING 
ys quip : ‘ SPOOLING 
throughout the country. ics ‘ 

. . ; BOBBINS 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all ical R 
makes of pickers, openers, breakers —- waste — SPOOLS 
machines and garnet machines. — 

AND ROVING SKEWERS 


We also make aprons for all makes conditioning 


machines. Quality and Service Our Motto. 


ff 


F. C. TODD, Jp Pres. & Treas. 


Liguidations Appraisals 


F. t. arise ne INCORPORATED 
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GASTONIA, N.C. Re es 
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A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, September 17, 1943 
“A SLOW routine market” covers the 
cotton waste situation. Supplies 
n this district are not excessive but 
n other parts of the country a consid- 
erable surplus is said to exist though 
not exerting any bearish influences on 
prices in the Boston area. Strips meet 
the largest interest, the demand rang- 
ing from white vacuum to choice peel- 
er. Comber is generally by-passed. 
Flat price materials sell in small lots 
with an occasional sale of soiled ecard 
for the woolen manufacture. 
Consumption of cotton continues on 








The loss in just a single shutdown is many 
times the difference in cost between a 
Schieren quality product and one of ordi- 
nary commercial standards. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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the decline and the output of comber 
wastes in lesser relative volume owing 
to a slowing up in the Army demand 
for combed yarns. Cotton wastes dur- 
ing the past two months have been con- 
sistently stronger than spot cotton. 
The average price of spot for July was 
21.46 cents while in August the average 
fell to 21.09 cents while at the time 
of writing spot is 20.97 cents. 

Demand for strips in a limited sup- 
ply market has strengthened prices on 
all offerings. The top price on peeler 
comber at the time of writing is 12.75 
cents, on peeler strips 12.50 cents, on 
upland strips 11.00 cents and on white 
vacuum strips 11.25 cents. Business 
continues quiet but waste production is 
also off due to increased acuteness in 
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60 FRONT ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 














| SCHIEREN 
| LEATHER BELTINGS 


are built to de- 
fiver ultimate 
power over a 
long industrious 
life. The success 
of that policy is 
attested by our | 
. servicetoindus- | 
» try, the world 
over, through 
75 years. 
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SCHIEREN’S MODERN DESIGN | 
LEATHER V BELT 
(Pat. Appl. for) 
4 —— 
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B SECTION C SECTION 


A SECTION 
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Any size belt can be made 
endless right on the job. Sup- 
plied in rolls—eliminates large 
inventory. The tenacious pul- 
ley grip of the leather side 
walls makes it unnecessary to 
. accurately match sets. 
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SCHIEREN LEATHER PACKINGS 


You can depend on a 
Schieren 
perform well — long! 


Packing to 























CHICAGO - SALT LAKE CITY 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 
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LEATHER BELTINGS « SPECIALTIES 
AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 






LOWELL - DENVER - DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA NEWARK 
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the manpower situation. In gene 
the waste market is in a firm and vy ‘| 
balanced condition, though for 
higher prices to be established lar 
consumer buying would seem necess: 
Dealers have been cautious in iner 
ing their stocks and in some wa: 
such as peeler strip, even the lim 
demand comes very close to the I 
surplus available. 

No definite predictions are bi 
made but waste consumers who h 
practically been out of the market 
weeks must replenish their supp 
some time in the near future. 1 
continuance of the dull market is 
leading to any weakness. Price stren; 
is even more of a feature than 
general inactivity. 

One or two houses report Canad 
inquiries for comber but little act 
business has been placed. Demand h 
is mostly concerned with white a 
colored threads for machining and | 
various strip stocks which in some p: 
go into the carpet industry. On 
these materials, until business shows 
decided pick-up, dealers will keep 
the short side in their stocks. %S 
tember is expected to see the develo) 
ment of a better market for alli kin 
of cotton wastes. On the first appea: 
ance of returning consumer buyin: 
there will be a quick return of dealers 
supplies to normal. Lease-lend buyinz 
of comber and thread stocks on a tur: 
over of several million pounds impar' 
ed strength to these materials at a tim 
when the domestic demand was wunsa 
isfactory. 


f 


/ 


a ¢--— - 
New Publieations of 
Textile Interest 


Youngstown-Miller Co., Sandusky, Ohi 
Illustrated bulletin describing YM oil r 
claimers with capacities ranging from 2' 
gallons in 70 to 90 minutes to 120 gallo 
in the same length of time. 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works (Pomona Pun 
Co. Division), Pomona, Calif. Westco Indus 
trial Pumps Catalog No. 43, designed to gi\ 
the complete story of each Westco pum) 
including two pages covering the Pomo: 
line of pumps. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
‘‘How to Maintain Electric Equipment’’, 
370-page manual of maintenance procedur: 
covering, in one volume, information on th 
eare of nearly every type of electric equi) 
ment. 


American MonoRail Company, 13107 At! 
ens Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio. ‘‘Overhea 
Handling Equipment’’, a 56-page ‘‘pictur 
book’’ containing illustrations of the app! 
cation of overhead handling equipment 
a wide variety of industries, including 
number of textile applications. 


Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. Mancheste: 
Conn. A four-page leaflet clearly describin 
the company’s line of ‘‘Maxitorg’’ floatin 
disc clutches. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitt 
burgh, Pa. ‘‘Motor Buying Data’’ a 18: 
page book providing simplified buying dat 
for quicker selection, easier ordering an: 
quicker delivery. It covers popular type: 
of ratings and motors (up to 100 hp), gear 
motors, and m-g_ sets. ‘‘Control Buyin: 
Data’’, 276 pages, lists a wide variety 0' 
controls and accessories for d-c, single phas« 
squirrel cage and wound rotor motors. (Thes 
publications available only from the com 
pany’s district offices.) 

Peters-Dalton, Inc., 628 East Forest Ave 
Detroit 1, Mich. (formerly the Industria 
Sheet Metal Works). ‘‘Dust Collecting i: 
Industry’’, a folder describing the Seottes 
tions in industry of the Hydro Whirl orific: 
type dust collectors. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 Sonth Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. ‘‘Fairbanks-Mors¢ 
Diesels for Profitable Power’’—a brief his 
tory of the company’s background, togethe: 
with particulars on design, manufacture and 
service facilities applicable to the entire 
commercial line of marine and stationary 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesels. Included is 4 
loose-leaf supplement sheet giving detailed 
operating cost data for typical municipa’ 
plants. 
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Precision tools and equipment enable America’s 
great production plants to maintain accuracy at 
high speeds. They produce faster, and enable our 
armed forces to pack more fire power than the 


enemy, and use it more effectively. 


KENTEX precision-built aprons are helping the 
textile industry produce the thousand-and-one 
textile products needed by our armed forces for 
Victory. . . . And, they will be equally effective 
in turning out the improved goods on which 
peacetime prosperity must be based. Write for 
prices and samples of KENTEX precision-built 


Aprons. parks Coitified. CLIMATE 
| pays for itself 
remarkably soon 


' 









Precision | KENTEX 


Built! Coes nase nes 
Gauge Tested APRON 






















smoother, more compact drafting; less waste and 
fly; higher andmore dependable regains; greater 
strength with much more uniformity of numbers. 


fewer stops; fewer adjustments; fewer piecings; 


EXTILE PON EE {Scr Seconds: and more acceplabie working 
| COMPANY Parks-Cramer Company 
E A S T Pp 0 N T . G E 0 R G A 3 Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


J.B. KENNINCTON, OWNER 
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PERSONAL 


WALTER M. MITCHELL, southern rep- 
resentative of Draper Corporation, in 
charge of the Atlanta office, has been 
transferred temporarily to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Hopedale, 
Mass., during the absence of ERWIN 
N. DABRIN, vice-president. Mr. Mitch- 
ell assumed his temporary duties In 
Hopedale on Tuesday, September 7. 

Mr. Darrin had planned to leave 
early in September for an 80-day busi- 
ness trip by aeroplane to Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. An accident 
deferred the trip until he has recu- 
perated. Mr. Mitchell “will serve in 
Hopedale during the period of Mr. 
Darrin’s recovery and during his trip, 
and upon Mr. Darrin’s return to Hope- 
dale, Mr. Mitchell will return to his 
position as southern representative in 
Atlanta. 


W. D. Appet, chief of the textile di- 
vision of the Bureau of Standards, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., has been nominated by the nomi- 
nating committee as president of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. He succeeds THom- 
48 R. SMITH, superintendent of dye 
Ing, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, 
N. C. CHARLES A. SEIBERT, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., was re-named 
as a vice-president, and HuGn CHRIs- 
TISTON, chemist, Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., was nominated to fill the 
ether vice-presidency. He succeeds 
RoLAND E. DERBY. 


WILLIAM R, REISER has been made 
general manager, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Lima Woolen Mills Co.. 
Lima, Ohio. He has been chief ac- 
eountant at the North Star Woolen 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., since De- 
cember 1941, and at Lima for several 
months inaugurating new accounting 
installations and working on methods 
engineering. He had previously been 
with Allen A Company, Strutwear 
Knitting Company and other textile 
organizations. 


SIDNEY P. MUNROE, of the cost de- 
partment of Wellington Sears Co., New 
York City, has become general man- 
ager of the Samoset Cotton Mills, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. A. A. Ports, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent, is now superin- 
tendent at Samoset. These assign- 
ments followed the recent resignation 
of Frank K. PETREA as superintendent 
and general manager. 
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Scott RUSSELL has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Macon, Ga., to become counsel for the 
post-war planning committee of the 
U. S. Senate, of which Senator Walter 
F. George is chairman, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. Mr. Russell’s suc- 
eessor at Bibb has not been named. 


ELpoN R. CAMPBELL, who has been 
associated for many years with the 
marketing and development of fabrics 
for the railroad, bus and furniture 
fields, has joined the Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Company, with head- 
quarters at 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


GEORGE W. HENDERSON, who for sev- 
eral years was manager of the factor- 
ing division of the Trust Co. of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta, has opened his own busi- 
ness at Room 1523, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 1, to engage in the 

arn and piecegoods business. 


V. A. Mims, who resigned some time 
ago as superintendent of the Syca- 
more (Ala.) plant of Avondale Mills, 
has become manager of the Caroline 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. P. L. SHAEFER is 
executive vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. 


IIERBERT J. CUNLIFFE, formerly a tex- 
tile engineer with the Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., is now general manager 
of Delite Fabrics Inc., Westerly, R. I. 


Rosvert R. West, president of the 
Esmond (R. I.) Mills, has been made 
chairman of the committee on econom 
ic research of the 
Textile Research 
Institute, Ine. The 
chief function of 
the committee is 
to continue to rec- 
ommend to the In- 
stitute important 
projects in  eco- 
nomie research 
and to supervise 
their production. 
Previous to. his 
connection with 
Esmond, Mr. West was director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research at the 
University of Virginia, and prior to 
that connection was president and 
treasurer of the Riverside & Dan Riv- 
er Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 





Mr. West 


H. T. Gr_Bert, JR., has resigned as 
assistant superintendent of the Exp. sj 
tion Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga.. t 
become superintendent of the Ab « 
ville (S. C.) Mills, where P. H. Boy 
RUS, JR., iS assistant treasurer. 
Gilbert had formerly been overseer of 
weaving at the Pepperell Mfg. C 
pany, Lindale, Ga. 


RICHARD B. CHACE, who, since its o: 
ganization, has been treasurer of ‘he 
Shawmut Mills, Fall River, Maas., wi): 
continue as general manager of Verney 
Shawmut Mills, Ine., the new compan) 
formed by GILBERT VERNEY when he 
purchased the Shawmut Mills recently 

ROBERT G. MALLARD has resigned his 
position as service salesman with the 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass 
to accept an executive position at 
droscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine, 


J. H. Burcess has resigned as su 
perintendent of Scottdale (Ga.) Mills 
He has accepted a position with the 
Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Company, wher 
he was connected previously. 


JAMES E, FITZGERALD, until recent!) 
associated with JOHN MARSHALL, now 
has his own textile machinery and sup 
ply business at 10 Purchase St., Fa! 
River, Mass. 


JOE J. NORTON has resigned as supe: 
intendent of the Cedartown (Ga.) plan 
of Goodyear Clearwater Mills, to & 
come superintendent of the Lockhar 
(S. C.) plant of Monarch Mills. 


WALLACE T. STEWART, formerly co: 
nected with the Riverside (N. J.) Yam 
Mills, is now associated with Josep 
J. Klumpp Co., Philadelphia, cotto 
yarn distributors. 
rr ; 

E. J. Brack, who recently resigne: 
as superintendent of the Gonzales 
(Texas) Cotton Mill, is now genera 
superintendent of the Brazos Valle: 
Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 


— 


FEF, T. Hurt has been promoted 
overseer of weaving at the Texas Te 
tile Mills, McKinney, Texas. J. + 
JONES is now overseer of dyeing at thi- 
plant. 


# 


R. H. BULLARD is now overseer 
dyeing at the George W. Watt Wool 
Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Obituary 


GEORGE W. MeErRxow, 92, a direct 
and for many years secretary an 
treasurer of The Merrow Machine C 
Hartford, Conn., passed away recent 
at his home in that city. 
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Tying-In Wool Warp...at 


NE of the interesting features 

of the Barber-Colman PORT- 

ABLE Warp Tying Machine 
is the fact that it is adaptable to a wide 
range of fabrics. Four months ago in 
this publication we ran an advertise- 
ment showing it in use on rayon. Here 
is an application on a wool warp. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 
will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. It is light, 
sturdily built, and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 
in the warp in sections as shown, each 
section or load being approximately 


15” wide. The knotting mechanism, 
which includes a “‘stumbler” to elimin- 
ate missing any ends, is normally oper- 
ated at about 300 knots a minute. All 
parts are precision made to extremely 
close standards and are fully inter- 
changeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. Note 
in the picture the uniform row of clean 
knots shown on the load which has just 
been completed. Bulletin F-1256-4, 
which wili be sent promptly on re- 
quest, will describe this machine to 
you in greater detail. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


Portable 
WARP TYING 
MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcChK FORD, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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No Problem too Large 
No Detail too Small 























For 45 years SONOCO has 


been guided by this policy— 


In following this course we have: 

(1) developed the “know how” of making supe- 

rior quality textile paper carriers... (2) gained such 
widespread recognition that we are the largest producer 
of these items in the world...and (3) through experience 
gained in expanding our production for war products, 
have achieved an efficiency enabling us to continue 


our dependable supply of peace-time products. 


RE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTH/NG IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE se ae 9p fo 
OP. ie & a oe CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best. 
Just for the pleasure of givina. 
In the hope of helping his brother along. 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of livin-. 
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More Random Notes from a Florida Beaeh 


SOME years ago OLD-TIMER prepared several ar- 
ticles concerning purchases of supplies for textile 
plants. Only a few months ago, he happened to be on 
a trip with a traveling man and was in the supply room 
of a large mill while the traveling man was talking to 
the purchasing agent. Three rolls of wool cloth came 
in while we were there and we saw the receiving clerk 
put the rolls of wool cloth on the seales, mark the in- 
voice O. K., and send the wool cloth to storage. The 
purchasing agent seemed to be a pretty nice fellow 
and did not look like one of those “‘know it all” fellows, 
so OLD-TIMER asked: “Did those three rolls of slasher 
cloth check up all right? That is, did you get what 
you paid for?” He picked up the invoice and said, 
“Yeah, the invoice calls for-—wait a minute, here’s one 
roll which weighs 140 pounds but the invoice calls for 
only 138 pounds.” 

“What ounce cloth did you order? 

“16-ounce. We do not use anything else.” 

“Well, how do you know that cloth is 16 ounces?” 

“T don’t. How are you going to find out?” 

“Did you ever work in the mill or have you ever 
been around the cloth room to see how they bill out 
their cloth?” 

“No, I don’t believe I have.” 

“Well, the cloth room, in making up a bale of cloth, 
first puts several cuts or bolts of cloth on a truck and 
while doing this takes down the yards of cloth in 
each bolt of cloth. When sufficient cuts have been put 
on the truck to make a bale, the truck of cloth is placed 
on the scales and weighed. Then the yards per pound 
of the cloth is calculated from the weight and total 
yards. And if the cloth is too heavy or too light— 
that is, beyond the tolerance on each side—it cannot 
be shipped. Now here you are approving an invoice 
for woolen cloth which you do not know whether it is 
the 16-ounce goods you ordered or not. You say vou 
ordered 16-ounce. Don’t you know that if the cloth is 
18-ounce that a slasher will use move pounds because a 
slasher blanket is 4% or 5 yards long or whatever 
yards your slasher man uses and that number of yards 
will be used each time?” 

“Sure, I see that, but I have already asked you 


once—how am I to know?” 

“Yes, and I have just finished telling you how 
your firm sells its cloth and how it knows whether 
it is too heavy or too light, and vou can find out if the 
woolen cloth is too heavy or too light in the same way. 
However, I'll bet you 5 to 1 that the woolen cloth is 
not too light. The woolen mill sells you eleth by 
weight, and heavy cloth is some cheape: to manufac- 
ture than light. Besides, why should th. woolen man- 
ufacturer care—he has never had a con; aint from a 
cotton mill—a cotton mill makes millio: .. of yards of 
cotton cloth which must be delivered on a small toler- 
ance of yards to the pound, and mills have a heck of a 
time sometimes holding their cloth to thos: tolerances 
—yet they will turn around and buy weolen cloth and 
not even know whether they are getting what they buy 
Doesn’t make sense, does it? Mr Purchasing 

to your cloth 





or not. 
Agent, send that roll of woolen cloth 
room and have it measured to see how many yards it 
contains. Then convert the pounds it weighs to ounces 
and divide by the yards and you have the ounces per 
yard.” 

“Many thanks, OLD-TIMER. Always glad to see you. 
Hurry back.” 

As we drove away, my friend, the traveling sales- 
man, said, “Well, darned if I would have believed 
that.” 

“Believed what?” I asked. 

“That a big firm like that, a firm which seems to 
be up-to-date in every respect, would be so slack in its 
purchasing of supplies.” 

“Gosh, that’s only one item, fellow. I think I could 
tell you of quite a few more but that one item would 
amount to—let’s see, that mill has been here for how 
many years and has bought how many thousands of 
pounds of woolen cloth? Oh, well, skip it. Sure is a 
beautiful day, isn’t it? Think we will get back home in 
time for a game of golf Saturday afternoon?” 


SAY, BROTHER, when have you looked at the lickers- 
in on your cards? Yeah, I know, you haven’t had ans 
complaint from your grinders. But do your grinders 
realize how important a licker-in is, or do you? | 


, 
Ls 
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so easy to just drift along and wait for something to 
show up, something to go wrong. You know a licker- 
in does not have to have a piece of the clothing knocked 
out or the teeth bent down or faced to get into shape 
where it is not doing first-class work. And they can 
get dull and still look pretty good to the grinders. But 
a dull licker-in just doesn’t do good work, fellows. And 
it is so comparatively inexpensive to have them re- 
clothed that it is foolish economy to let them run when 
dull. Yes, OLD-TIMER has had his machine shop to 
cover them and those shops have been run by some of 
the best master mechanics the South has produced, 
but after fair trials at covering lickers-in at the local 
machine shop, OLD-TIMER has always gone back to the 
makers to have them re-clothed. 

One case in point which shows what can happen in 
such cases: We had been having our lickers-in re- 
covered by our local shop at the mill for a couple of 
years and thought we were getting a first-class job 
because when we first rigged up to do the work, OLD- 
TIMER personally inspected a number of the lickers-in 
after they were installed in the cards and they were 
perfectly round—no high places, and the gauge felt 
the same at any position you put the lickers-in to. 
However, a couple of years later, we noted the web 
on some of the cards did not look quite up to standard 
and we began to search for the cause. Putting the 
gauge on some of the lickers-in we found high sides on 
several and upon further investigation as to why the 
carding overseer would accept such work, it was re- 
vealed that he was reluctant to complain to or send 
them back to the master mechanic for fear of making 
him mad and he would not be able to get the master 
mechanic to do the other card room repair work. Many 
overseers and superintendents who read this will know 
just what we are talking about because many master 
mechanics are so crabby about doing the work the over- 
seers ask for. If this is an unfair accusation about 
master mechanics, OLD-TIMER will certainly be only 
too glad to apologize when given proof that the ac- 
cusation is unfair. What do you say, overseers? 


SAY, Mr. READER, did you read that series of ar- 
ticles by OLD-TIMER on vocabulary, personality, imagi- 
nation, etc., or did you study them? How much do you 
remember about them? Can you sit down and write 
an article to yourself outlining those articles? Well, 
if you can’t, brother, we doubt very much whether you 
are profiting by what you read or not. You know 
there is a very simple fact that most of us do not take 
the trouble to realize and that is: you can’t get some- 
thing out of vour head that was never in it. Now if 
those articles were any good—and you can be the judge 
of that by what your own opinion was when you read 
them—well, why not go back now and really study 
them and plant them in that head of yours so they can 
“come out” any time you have need for them. Then 
vou will be profiting by what you read. 

You know, it is not fair to envy the other fellow’s 
success unless you are willing to work for it like he 
did. That is the part very few of us see. We do see 
the nice job the other fellow has, his fine home, his 
fine expensive automobile, and we say, “Gosh, that 
fellow sure is lucky.” But if we had the opportunity 
to sit down to a personal conversation with that fellow 





we would very likely hear his story of a hard pull 
his younger days—how he stayed at home to study | 
night while the gang was out having a good tin: 
enjoying a game of pool or playing cards—how .e 
studied all the books he could find pertaining to } s 
vocation—how he took magazines in the hope of fi: 
ing one article during the year that would be of sor e 
information in his line of work. Any magazine th :t 
can give you one good idea about your work per yer 
is worth price even if it is $5.00 per year. 

But don’t forget, fellows, you can’t get somethi: ¢ 
out of your head that was never in it, and it matters 
not if you are 30 years old or 50 years old or even 60) 
years old, that old brain of yours is not full yet—it 
never can be filled up, matters not how much know)- 
edge you shoot at it. If you really want to advance, 
if you really want promotion, it’s not up to your boss, 
it’s not up to any person on earth but yourself. And 
Old Man Promotion sure is short of help. He is beg 
ging for men who will show they are willing to go 
after the knowledge in order to prepare themselves 
for more responsible positions. Remember that artic): 
about a year ago where OLD-TIMER told about a little 
trip around to call on a few mills and how many mil! 
presidents and managers asked him where they could 
find a man—how much salary, OLD-TIMER would ask, 
and they would say “Never mind the salary. You find 
the man and we will pay him enough to get him, mat- 
ters not what he is making.” 

--—-+—-—- @@--— | 
Textile Research in Postwar 
(Continued from page 96) 
nical knowledge to develop his idea, there must b 
thousands of other excellent ideas, which either dis 
or lie dormant, for lack of the technical facilities for 
developing them. Certainly, this has been true in 
other industries where well staffed laboratories have 
developed from rather simple ideas wonderful products 
for which there has been an enormous demand. 


IN THE postwar period we may easily be entering 
upon a new and marvelous manufacturing era, unlike 
anything that the world has ever seen before. Fo: 
thousands of years men have wrought with the ma 
terials nature has provided, and their designs and 
methods of manufacture have had to be subordinated 
to the peculiar characteristics of nature’s products 
Within a relatively short time we may see synthetic 
chemistry develop to the point where we can make raw 
materials to order instead of having to manufactur 
our finished materials out of what raw materials are 
available. The time may soon come when a manufac: 
turer desiring a material having certain features and 
not readily available, or perhaps not available at all 
in a natural product, will merely tell some chemical 
concern what he wants and they will synthesize it fo1 
him to order. Developments of this kind are bound 
to shake the whole textile industry to its foundations, 
and perhaps even pull the foundations out from under 
it. It is high time that all leaders in the textile in- 
dustry be giving a great deal of thought to these stag- 
gering possibilities, and making plans for meeting the 
problems of the future by providing the best possible 
research facilities for handling the kind of competi- 
tion that will probably be encountered. 
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CAll in the Same Boat ! 


WHEN the butcher says, “No meat today!” and the garage posts a 


“No Gas” sign, none of us likes it . . . but why cuss out old friends? 


After all, it isn’t their fault. Blame it on the Axis, the Black Market, 
or whom you will... but not on Joe the butcher, nor Fred the garage- 
man. They gave you top-notch service when they could, and some day 


(soon, we hope) they will do your bidding again . . . with a smile! 


Meanwhile, nothing would please them more than to fill your platter 


and gas tank — with no questions asked or coupons required. 


Try to think of it that way the next time a supplier swallows hard and 
says, “Sorry, ...” Remember, we are all in the same boat and can get 


back to solid ground more quickly by pulling together. 





en Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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How to carry clothing and dehy- 
drated foods through jungle streams 
was a problem for the Army—but 
not for long. 





Waterproof bags designed by the 
Quartermaster Corps protect sup- 
plies in the most humid climate. 
Compact and light in weight, easy 
to cafry, yet give complete protec- 
tion when thoroughly wet during 
the fording of a stream. 


There is one bag for clothes 
another for foods. Both are made 
of a tough, weatherproof sheeting 
fabric. A flat-braided cotton tie 
cord is used to close the bag. 


Mills making fabrics for the new 
waterproof bags depend on Butter- 





Army ‘Supplies Float 
in Textile Bags 


worth Machines at every step in 
the Wet End of Textile Finishing. 
Butterworth Machines are playing 
their part in the battle of produc- 
tion—bleaching, boiling-out, dry- 
ing, calendering, dyeing. 
Butterworth engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ...or to repair or replacc 
worn-out or obsolete equipmen: 
All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are availab! 
to help you solve your problem 
Let us serve you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS © 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 18: 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.¢ 
In Canada; W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, O: 


“f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Corrects Old-Timer 


@ Readers who are familiar with the fact that we 
usually wind up frustrated in any argument we have 
with Old-Timer will understand the sense of personal 
giee in which we present this comment on a statement 
by him, particularly since it comes from so authorita- 
tive a source. 

Personally, we are not concerned with the substance 
or content of the subject under discussion; we merely 
are glad of the opportunity it provides us to show Old- 
fimer what the back side of the eight-ball looks like. 

Seriously, we appreciate the following comment from 
Mr. Chase—and so does Old-Timer—and we are glad 
he is permitting us to publish it—The Editor. 


DITOR COTTON: 

Your usually accurate OLD TIMER made an error 
in his article on page 124 of the July issue of COTTON 
when he stated: 

“Say it anyway you like, all change gears make 
72 revolutions per yard of cloth, matters not what 
style of goods is being woven on the Draper loom.” 

If we did not know that OLD TIMER’S very readable 
column has been most helpful to hundreds of over- 
seers and superintendents who have come to place 
great reliance on his suggestions, we would not un- 
dertake to correct the error, but if anyone attempted 
to build a yardage counter—to which he refers in a 
previous article*—on the basis of 72 revolutions of 
the change gear in weaving a yard of cloth, his coun- 
ter would not work. 

The change gear on a Draper E Model loom—to 
which he says his remarks applied—makes approxi- 
mately 8 revolutions per yard of cloth. 

This is approximately so of all cotton take-ups on 
all models of Draper looms, both old and high speed, 
the variations running from slightly under 8 to just 
above 8%. On our silk type take-up on high speed 
iooms for rayons the change gear revolves 36 times 
in weaving a yard, 

An easy way to prove these figures is to mark 
. change gear with chalk and count the number of 
revolutions per yard of cloth. But let us have the 
theory as well as the practice, for most of us like to 
<now how and why. 

To make it easy for a mill to change the number 
[ picks in the fabrics it is weaving, Draper take-ups 
re designed to put in one or two picks per tooth of 
change gear-—on some looms, 1%, 14, % or 4 picks per 
‘ooth. The set-up of the looms determines the num- 
ver of picks per tooth, and with this as a starter the 
mill ean figure the number of teeth in the change gear 
| exact ratio to the number of picks desired in the 
‘abrie. 


‘ 


The common expression “one pick per tooth” has 
| to the very general misconception that the change 





(*) OLD-TIMER’S original discussion of this point appeared in 
bis — on page 115 of the December 1941 issue of COTTON.— 
{HE Epitor. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





gear actually moves up one tooth when each pick is 
laid; that a 40-tooth gear for instance would revolve 
once in weaving an inch of 40-pick goods. We were 
surprised, when we began to ask questions on change 
gear revolutions, to find the large number of people 
who had this belief—and in justice to OLD TIMER we 
must confess that some of them were in our own or- 
ganization. 

A loom take-up has a train of gears to reduce the 
movement of the first driven gear, which must be an 
appreciable movement to be mechanically practicable, 
to the small movement of the face of the take-up roll 
equal to the space occupied by one pick in the woven 
fabric. The formula of driven and driving gears, the 
necessary use of a contraction constant and the fact 
that the movement of the surface of the take-up roll 
can be varied in exact ratio to the number of teeth 
in one of the driven gears is too well known to need 
explanation here. 

The fact to remember is that the number of picks 
per inch may be varied according to the number of 
teeth in one of the driven gears. 

The gear designed to have this varying number of 
teeth is known as the change gear. 

Draper spur gear take-ups drive from the sword 
through a pawl and ratchet wheel, the pawl taking 
up one tooth on the ratchet wheel on each forward 
movement of the sword. Worm take-ups are driven 
from the cam shaft through a clutch pinion gear, 
which takes the place of the ratchet wheel. 

If the first gear in the train of gears is made the 
change gear—as on our silk type take-up on our high 
speed looms—the number of ratchet teeth on the pick 
wheel will vary with the number of picks per inch. 
Operating at one pick per tooth, the pick wheel—or 
change gear in this case—would revolve once in weav- 
ing each inch of goods, or 36 times. per yard. This 
is true for any number of picks per inch. 

On all other take-ups on all our loom models, the 
second driven gear is the change gear. 

Take an example. On our spur gear take-ups on 
the E Model loom the pick wheel, or first driven gear, 
has 110 teeth and drives the second gear, which is 
the change gear, through a pick wheel pinion. This 
pinion will have 14 teeth if set up for two picks per 
tooth. The pick wheel is moving at the rate of one 
pick of the loom per tooth, but its pinion and the 
change gear only at the rate of approximately 8 loom 
picks per tooth. 

But we have yet to introduce the variable to deter- 
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mine the number of picks in the cloth. This we do 
by the number of teeth in the change gear and further 
regulation of the movement of the take-up roll through 
the remaining gears in the chain. The result is ap- 
proximately 8 revolutions of the change gear per yard 
of fabric on all our cotton take-ups, the slight varia- 
tions being noted above. 

If the loom is set up for one pick per tooth, the 
pick wheel pinion will have 28 teeth, which moves the 
change gear half as fast but the take-up roll will move 
half as fast, which makes the number of revolutions 
of the change gear per yard the same. 

OLD TIMER was right when he said all change gears 
(on any given take-up) revolve the same number of 
times in weaving a yard of cloth without regard to 
the number of picks in the cloth or the rate per tooth 
of change gear. 

He slipped when he based his figures on the num- 
ber of such revolutions on the nopular impression that 
the change gear actually moves one tooth to put a 
pick in the cloth. 

It is recorded that even Jupiter had been known to 
nod. 

WILLIAM H. CHASE, Advertising Manager 
DRAPER CORPORATION. 
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“Chunky” Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 124 of the May issue of CoTTON, I see 
where “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7438” is having trouble with 
chunky drawing. The speed of the rolls and the set- 
tings as given by him seem to be O. K. according to 
general practice. 

Now think. It is impossible to get a chunky sliver 
from the card if the card is doing its duty. So, the 
cause is between the drawing rolls. 

Draft or attenuation means to make the sliver or 
slivers thinner gradually. So, when you get chunky 
drawing the action between the drawing rolls is not 
gradual, but instead, a certain number of fibers in 
the cross-section of some of the slivers escape the ac- 
tion of the rolls. 

I assume from the speeds and settings given that 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7438” is using common leather rolls. 
In such a case I would try the following: 

1. See that the back roll is not hollow or grooved. 

2. If the rolls are in good condition, varnish them 
with barn-door red paint. 

3. Examine the roll saddles. If the saddles are 
worn, they will offer much more resistance to the roll, 
and in this case cause an intermittent action which 
may be the cause of a chunky sliver. If the saddle is 
worn, it should be filed so that the smallest portion 
possible will rest on the neck of the roll and destroy 
as much friction as possible, 

4. See that the rolls are properly weighted. 

o. Examine the steel rolls to see if the flutes are 
worn. 

6. Sample the stock, and if you find it uneven and 
with the majority of the stock near 14-inch, you are 
helpless. 





WASH (R. I.) 





Diseusses Questions 
on Card Cylinders, 
Flats and Dofiers 


Gives ideas on cylinder wire, card stripper 

plate setting, and doffer comb speed .. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the questions of “CONTRIBUT: 
No. 7437” concerning various phases of carding, th 
you published on page 121 of the May issue of COTTO\. 

“Does a 90s cylinder wire on a card load up is 
fast as 100s and 110s wire?” 

The 90s cylinder wire does not load up as fast 
100s or 110s wire. This is true because there is mor 
space between the teeth in the clothing and the strips 
will not pack as tight in the coarse wire as they will 
in the fine wire clothing. This is why mills on lo\ 
grade stock prefer coarse clothing. There being more 
trash in the low grade stocks would of course creaie 
a tendency to load faster on the cylinder. 

Of course, the final answer to the question | 
whether you want a nicer looking card web or less 
loading of the cylinder with strips. 

“What causes the stripper plate, when set close 
to the cylinder, to allow the flats to get less strips?” 

It is my opinion that the fibers are thrown from 
the cylinder to the flats by centrifugal force. Basing 
my opinion on centrifugal force, it becomes necessary 
to offer some proof or reason for this opinion. We 
all know centrifugal force will throw off first that 
which clings the least. Now this is where the top 
plate or stripper plate setting comes in. You might 
ask what relation does this setting have to centrifuga! 
force. The same amount of force is still there, but the 
closer we bring the plate to the cylinder, the close) 
we hold the air current to the cylinder, the more re- 
sistance the fibers will have in passing to the flats. 
Therefore, less card strips. 

“If all plates are set the same, will the strips from 
each card weigh the same grains per strip? 

“Why will some card strips have more trash and 
motes in them than those from another card set in the 
same way?” 


If all the plates are set the same there will be 2 
variation in the weight in grains of the strips. This 
can be caused by the following things: Condition of 
wire on cylinder, condition of wire on flats, conditio» 
of chains, condition of licker-in, variation in lap. 
spring top plates and bad screens. 

“Why run the doffer comb so fast, say 1,800 r.p.m 
when 1,400 r.p.m. will strip the web from the doffe 
just as good as the higher speed?” 

Some of us just have ideas that things like th: 
speeding up of the doffer comb or slowing it down 
for that matter, help the running of the stock. 
would say that this is a problem for each individua 
man to work out for himself. Things that work goo: 
in one plant will not be any good at all some othe 
place. I personally prefer running the doffer com! 
at the higher speed because I think it helps to remov: 
some of the trash in the web. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7446 
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PATENTS PENDING A A HARTEX PRODUCT 
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i EXPERTS agree that the postwar period will 
rast expansion in the use of synthetic fibers. Rayon 
: and finishers who can enlarge their markets 


es 


poet “cellulose finish — presents exciting possibilities. Co- 
~ _wOperating with far-sighted manufacturers, our research 
department is constantly finding new KOPAN adaptations 

_ for producing dress fabrics with surprisingly soft, mellow 
Rand, damasks with rich, linen-like textures, luxurious 
sbhtings and other fabrics. And the future developments 
are seemingly unlimited. We'll be happy to work with 
*YOU along similar lines. . . . Write for further details. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chemicals for Every Phase of Textile Processing 


1440 BROADWAY += NEW YORK, N. YY. 
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Loose Top Cones 


DITOR COTTON: 

There is nothing so puzzling to the learner as a 
loose top cone on a roving frame. There are three set 
screws, but even at that, there is slippage every little 
while and a groove is formed in the shaft by this too 
trequent slippage. 

This proves that there is too much strain on the 
top cone. Please be reminded that the top cone drives 
the bobbins, and this proves that the train of gears 
tu the top cone receives no aid from the fixed gear on 
the driving shaft. 

When the top cone is loose, the ends slacken and 
then pick up again, and soon. What is puzzling about 
a loose top cone, there are two other causes for the 
same action of the ends. 

So, when the ends slacken and pick up again: 

First, be sure that the clasp or the piecing in the 
cone belt does not get caught by the guide. 

Second, if in case of the Houldsworth compound, 
take out the compound and see if the studs carrying 
the idler bevels are worn. When either of these studs 
is worn, it allows the bevel to have an angular position 
which causes binding either on the differential sleeve 
or the fixed Level on the driving shaft. 

The other cause is 2 loose top cone. 

WASH (R, I.) 
Se 


Maintaining Strength 
with Less Doublings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are glad to try to discuss the question from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444”, in your June issue, asking 
for the experience of mills as to their ability to attain 
Draper old and new standard breaking strengths on 
their yarns; and requesting a discussion of the effect 
of doubling on the breaking strength. 

We manufacture in our Mill A and Mill B regu- 
larly three warp numbers, 9s, lls and 14s. All of 
these numbers are spun from single creel roving on 
4-roll long drait spinning frames. In the card room 
we have only 16 doublings and only one fly frame 
process. The 9s and 11s are processed on a conven- 
tional draft 12x6 slubber and the 14s on a 10x5 Inter- 
draft frame. 

In preparing a reply to this inquiry we tabulated 
and averaged our daily breaks and sizings of these 
numbers since February 22 to date (May 28); this 
period was selected because there has been no change 
in the type of cotton we have used during this time. 
We found that all of these numbers showed an average 
break that was better than either Draper’s old table or 
Draper’s new table, except the 1ls, which were better 
than Draper’s old table but not quite as good as 
Draper’s new table, and we believe there are local 
conditions that would explain the fact that the lls 
do not break quite as well as the other numbers. 

We give below the detailed results of these tests, 
together with a description of the cotton being used 
in each number and where a number is made in both 








plants we show the results in each case. The twist 
multiple in all of these warp numbers is 4.50. 

Our regular stock is made from a mixture consist- 
ing of 15 per cent Western cotton Low Middling to 
Strict Low Middling in grade and 85 per cent Caro- 
lina gray cotton about Strict Low Middling for clean- 
liness but Low Middling in value. Both types of cot- 
ton are l-inch staple. 

On our 9s yarn, made in both plants, averages of 
336 sizings and breaks in Mill A, and 560 sizings and 
breaks in Mill B, are as follows: 

Average sizing, Mill A yarn, 9.04; average break, 
Mill A yarn, 218; average sizing, Mill B yarn, 8.80; 
average break, Mill B yarn, 231; Draper’s old table 
186.5; Draper’s new table, 212. 

On the lls, the following averages represent 456 
sizings and breaks: 

Average sizing, Mill A yarn, 11.08; average break, 
Mill A yarn, 166; Draper’s old table, 154.1; Draper’s 
new table, 174. 

We have a special white stock made from Carolina 
Middling and bright Strict Low Middling, 1-inch 
staple. 

On the 9s, the averages of 176 sizings and breaks 
show: 

Average sizing, Mill A yarn, 9.07; average break, 
Mill A yarn, 226; Draper’s old table, 186.5; Draper’s 
new table, 212. 

On the 14s, made from this special white stock, 
the averages of 560 sizings and breaks are: 

Average sizings, Mill B yarn, 13.93; average break, 
Mill B yarn, 149; Draper’s old table, 122.8; Draper’s 
new table, 137. 

When we first experimented with long draft spin- 
ning we found that the yarn we produced: was not 
equal to the yarn we had previously made on the con- 
ventional draft frames and we decided that it would 
be necessary, in order to produce satisfactory yarn on 
the long draft frames, to have a superior roving from 
which to spin this yarn. The fact that we were not 
able to make as good yarn on the long draft frame 
as on the conventional draft was partly due to the 
lack of doublings because we found that if we;spun 
the yarn from double roving we obtained better re- 
sults than we did from the single roving. At that 
time we had not introduced the long draft 10x5 fly 
frames that we now use in the card room on some 
numbers. ‘S. 

In order to obtain the better rovingthat * Ge- 
sired it was necessary to install a new opening system 
and make an addition of blending’ hoppers in order 
that, to start with, we would have a very thorough 
blending of our stock. Our warp stock now is blended 
in 8 hoppers and then distributed between three warp 
opening units and then distributed again between eight 
warp picker units, thus giving an unusually good 
blending to begin with. 

To offset the loss of doublings that had developed 
throughout the mill in both carding and spinning, we 
installed the 5-roll controlled draft drawing frames 
with lap winders in which process the card sliver is 
doubled 16 times. We believe this added materially 
to the quality of our roving because of the doublings 
and the fact that this type drawing requires very few 
piecings. 
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Specify 


“ RS - MERE 
Protection! DARNELL 


Upwards of 200 textile products are in action 
with our fighting men. To speed production and 
to protect the quality that safeguards them, the 
60 models of "Scott Testers'’ serve throughout 
the range of physical test needs. 















CASTERS 


Incline-plane Tester (exclu- 
sive Scott Design}. Maximum 
capacity 50 lbs. Especially 
adapted to testing cords, as 
for parachute shrouds, tires, 
etc. 


Request 
Bulletin 1P-4 


HENRY L SCOTT U0. Darnell Double 5 te Casters” 


and E-Z-Roll wheels reduce floor wear 





60 : 
Blackstpnp aa to a minimum, lengthen the life of 
Been equipment and increase the efficiency 
™ of employees—Write for 192 page 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE | pee aster and Wheel Manual. 
initia a DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,N.Y, 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In addition to these two changes in equipment we 
found it necessary to take special care in making our 
roving throughout the card room. 

We believe that with these additions and extra 
care as mentioned that we now make yarn on the 
long draft spinning frames superior to the yarn we 
previously made on the conventional draft frames, al- 
though, because we do not have figures on the same 
type cotton, we cannot furnish comparative figures on 
the actual sizings and breaks. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7460 





Dyeing Sulphur and 
Developed Colors 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7414” on 
page i21 of the April issue as to practices in dyeing 
sulphur and developed colors on raw stock cotton, and 
I should like to submit our methods on dyeing sulphur 
colors a 5 per cent shade in the Morton type of ma- 
chine. 

One of the most important operations is the load- 
ing of the 1,000 pounds of cotton properly. This must 
be done in such a way that it is packed evenly all 
through the batch and particularly around the edges 
so that there will be no channelling and all the batch 
will be dyed evenly. 


After loading is completed and the lid is properly 
clamped down, water and steam sre turned into the 
expansion tank, circulating pump started, valves 
checked, and a +2 per cent penetrant that will not 
precipitate in hard water is added. The water is 
prought to a boil during which time the sulfide chips 
and dye are mixed in a 150-gallon mixing tank at 180 
degrees F., with continual stirring to prevent iump- 
ing. After the penetrant has boiled for 45 minutes the 
dye mixture is run into the expansion tank. After this 
solution of dyestuffs and penetrant has circulated for 
30 minutes at 200 degrees, 300 pounds of salt, for 5 
per cent shade, is added slowly. The salt is circulated 
15 minutes through the dyed cotton and then 5 pounds 
of acid pyro-phosphate is added to the batch and run 
15 minutes. 


The outlet valve is opened and the machine drained 
® minutes. The circulating valve is closed and air at 
40 pounds pressure is blown through the batch for 20 
minutes; water and steam are turned on full force and 
the circulating pump started which forces the partly- 
heated water through the cotton and into the drain. 
This process of washing cleans the dyed cotton thor- 
oughly which will help the running of the raw stock 
dyed cotton through later processes in the mill. The 
average time for this wash is 30 minutes. 

The water and steam are cut off, the circulating 
valve closed, air is again blown through for 15 min- 
utes, then 4% per cent of scouring compound is added 
and boiled at 200 degrees F. for 15 minutes. When this 
boil has been completed the lot ig. cooled down to 130 
degrees F. by running cool water through the circu- 
lating system. 


The outlet valve is closed and 50 pounds of com- 
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mon salt is added and run 10 minutes. This salt wash 
is the last wash. Blow 20 minutes before pulling batch. 

The extracted cotton contains 65 to 70 per cent 
moisture when run on the dryer at 180 degrees F. on 
the front end and 240 degrees F. on the back. This 
heat does not burn the cotton as it only stays in the 
dryer three minutes. The colored cotton contains from 
5 to 6 per cent moisture when it leaves the dryer, 

If the cotton is baled, it should be put up in loosely- 
packed bales and allowed to season or condition for 
three weeks before putting into the processing. We 
have found that this helps the running in the card- 
ing, spinning, and other departments very materially. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7451 





The Millas a 
Social Unit’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Industry started with a man making something 
for his own use or that of his immediate family. 
Some other member of the tribe saw it and said, 
“Make me one”, and the payment was a skin, a stone 
hammer, or some other article made by man. Thus, 
manufacturing started. 

Soon someone found out he was better at manu- 
facturing one article, and perhaps so good that oth- 
er members of the tribe kept him busy a large part 
of the time making that article for them in exchange 
for something needed by him. 

Now, in time, a man’s fame spread and he pro- 
duced for the whole district. 


Now machinery came to the rescue and produc- 
tion was boosted and as the demand grew, it reached 
a point that was greater than one man could handle. 
Up to this point, manufacturing was a production 
unit only. But now a change took place. The worker 
saw the market and realized that if he could pro- 
duce more goods, he could get greater returns, but 
how? 

Being the best man in his line, he had an ability 
that must be perpetuated if his line of manufac- 
ture was to continue. Therefore, he decided he must 
take in a helper who directly or indirectly would 
share in the profits by working with him. 

Here started the social unit. It must be remem- 
bered that the early craftsman did the whole job 
from raw material in its crudest form to the finished 
article, and it was quite a job to become an expert 
all along the line. Moreover, it meant long hours and 
at times hours at odd periods of the day. Therefore, 
it was wise to take the new helper into the home 
where he would be available at any time. As these 
helpers became more skillful they at first did their 
best to keep everything very secret, later finding 
out that this could not be done successfully, and an 
apprentice system was evolved and with that a 
“guild”. 

Parents “bound out” their sons to a master 
workman to learn a trade. The apprentice and his 
parents agreed for the youth to serve faithfully for 
a given number of years in return for being taught 
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Get Greater Production 


From Looms! 


Highest output of perfect goods 
depends on keeping yarn and 
cloth free of oil spots and smears. 
NON-FLUID OIL eseaupitches 
this because it does not drip and 
leak like oil. 


| 7 out of 10 mills prevent “seconds 
and save money on lubricant and 
§ application costs by using NON- 
§ FLUID OIL--which outlasts oil 3 


mB to 5 times. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. 0. Bt. gy ie 
Greenville. 8. C. Providence, RB. I. - 
Atlanta, Ga. , etroit, Mich 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


- Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Obermaier 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Buttders of 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 


Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


w 


STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


w 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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@ Five Saco-Lowell Cotton 


Slashers at the Springs Cot- 


ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C.— 
all equipped with Johnson 
loints. No more stuffing box 
troubles here. 


Note the Simple, 
Packless Construction 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2), keyed (6) 
to nipple. Carbon graphite 
seal ring (3) and bearing 
ring (4), which eliminate oil- 
ing and packing. Spring (5), 
for initial seating only; in 
operation joint is pressure 
sealed. 








TUFFING BOXES that demand 
constant inspection and tinker- 
ing, that waste valuable time while 
machines are shut down to repack 
or replace stuffing boxes, just don’t 
fit in today’s picture. 


Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints 
do. They never need to be oiled, 
adjusted or repacked. They absorb 
misalignment without loss of oper- 
ating efficiency. They make it 
easier to provide modern, more 
efficient methods of draining cans 
and slashers—continuous, syphon 
pipe drainage which permits high- 
er, more uniform can temperatures 
and speeds heating-up time. 


Hundreds of plants, like the 
Springs Cotton Mills in the picture 
above, have been quick to adopt 
this simple way to boost produc- 
tion, reduce maintenance costs. 
Though the first Johnson Joint was 
introduced less than ten years ago, 
there are more than 50,000 of them 
in service today. 


New Bulletin shows a size 
and type of the Johnson 
Joint for every dry can, 
slasher, or sanforizer. 


WRITE FOR IT 








USE THE JOHNSON ELECTRAP 
ODAY’S highest development in 


a trap for pumping or lifting ( 
service, or for draining systems =~“ 


under vacua as complete as 27” of mercury 
removes 
boxes—all moving parts—from trap chamber, 
makes operation as dependable as the flow 
of electricity. Control valve gear is one com- 
pact assembly—can be brought out to any 
convenient location if trap chamber must be 


Electric operation 


set in inaccessible position. 


Ask for New Bulletin 









floats, stuffing 














: the trade of the master. The master workman also 
agreed to furnish shelter and clothing (often spec:- 
- fied in considerable detail) and generally a very 
: small annual wage. Many times the lot of the ap- 
: prentice was a hard one but if he stuck to it he came 
: out a master workman respected by all the people as 
: a worthy citizen. 





Many industries were in search of cheap power 
=: and thus located where they could get water powe: 
: This often times made it necessary to build a cor 
= plete village as well as a mill. Industry thus wen! 
- into the realty business. Being located in remot 
- places there was also the question of supplying the 
- workers with food and the general necessities of lif: 
- and in order to do this the mill went into retail mer 
- chandising. Many of these mill villages were run at 
- an almost cost basis and were a great help to the 
- workers, but some took advantage of the situation. 


: At a later period, from 1910 to 1920, a new group 
took over the mills and ran them on a strictly pro- 
- duction basis. With the labor shortage growing there 
> are several items on the social side of the mill that 
- are worth giving some consideration. 

7 Remember that the average worker does not 
- want his foreman or superintendent to be either his 
= father confessor or his feudal lord, but he does like 
: to have a chance at anything that may improve him- 
- self or his family in any way. 

Associations of foremen are probably the best 
- way of getting the key men of the plant together. 
=: Some are run on a voluntary basis and others re- 
= quire attendance at all meetings. That is a matter of 
- local choice. The main thing is to have the meeting 
- both instructive and entertaining enough so that 
- the men will feel that they will miss something by 
- not attending. A good foreman’s association is one 
: of the best ways of increasing loyalty in the plant. 
- One example will show how a good organization can 
- work. Officers of the association were elected for a 
six months’ period and were advanced from secre- 
tary to vice-president to president. Many who before 
= holding office could not stand on their feet and make 
: a simple statement before the group, were later able 
: to give an interesting account of the work being 
- done in their department. No one above a foreman 
= held office, but all executive and staff officers were 
- members. Meetings were held once a month on the 
- second Tuesday at 7:30 P. M. The program was 
- about as follows: 





Thirty minutes took care of routine business and 
- reports of any special committees, including a sick 
- committee. Then the executives were given a chance 
- to bring up any plant matter of interest to the whole 
- group. Next was a brief question period where any 
- man might ask a question of general interest and 
- obtain an answer from the person best able to han- 
- dle the problem. Then the meeting was turned over 
- to the entertainment committee who provided a 


: speaker of real interest or other type of entertain- 
> ment such as an industrial or scenic movie. The as- 
= sociation owned a moving picture machine and it is 
> surprising what a good committee can turn up for 
- an entertaining and instructive hour. After the 
: meeting a light dinner was served and generally 
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F lemeprocting ... mothproofing . . . mold and 





“ mildew proofing . . . water proofing . . . these are but a few 
» of the new developments in finishing. Add to these, the new 
: blends, new fibers, and new fabric constructions, and you have 
e a slight idea of the experimental work being done to prepare 
' textiles for the future. %& Leaders in the field are employing 
t 


Scientific Testing to pace their progress . . . to keep them in the 














forefront of each new development. The United States Testing 


Company, Inc., has prefected a test for every new step forward 
in textiles. Where standard procedures and equipment are 
inadequate, we create new ones that meet the new problems 
squarely. & Write outlining in detail the work you are doing. 
We will let you know just how testing will fit in . . . to 


your advantage! 
* Member of A.C. C. L. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


* American Council of Commercial Laboratories ESTABLISHED 1880 


t HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N. C. WOONSOCKET, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














7,000,000 


[EET of Holt Maple Flooring 

have gone into Southern 
Textile Mills during the past 23 
years---with complete satis- 
faction to the owners. 





HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY., OCONTO,WISCONSIN 
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The Best Way 
lo Save is to 
Buy Only the Best 
UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 
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A good piece of equip- 
ment is always more economical in the long run than a 
shoddy piece ... and ring travelers do get a long run! 
You can save metal for your country ... time and 
money for your company ... by using Universal Stand- 
ard Ring Travelers with the Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge which produces ideally smooth, even yarn. Made 
and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds and 
counts of yarns ... each U. S. Ring Traveler is a piece 
of precision equipment, durable, delicately balanced 
and rigidly inspected, accurately uniform in weight 


and shape. 


Send your exact require- 
ments for samples which 
you can use and prove in 
your own mill. Write di- 
rect, or to the nearest 
representative. 








Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. S. 
will be full- 


count, factory-perfect. 


Travelers 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. |. 


GREENVILLE, 
> ©. 





AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer 
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everyone felt that the evening was well spent. 

Mill classes. Most of our state universities offer 
good university extension courses in many subject; 
and will furnish a teacher if enough sign up for 4 
course. Much more can be gained in such a cours 
with class discussion than in the same course take 
alone. Management should do its part in helping t 
build up its present and future key men, but afte: 
the class is started it should retire to the back 
ground. Sometimes the nominal charge for th 
course may be met by the mill or paid for by th 
individual at the start and a refund made by th 
mill at the completion of the course. It is a very in 
expensive way to build up future key men. 

Mutual benefit associations, if handled properly 
are a great benefit to the mill worker. While the mi! 
management should engineer its start, it should b: 
a wholly independent organization. 

A very successful organization was in operatio! 
from 1922 to 1932 on less than 10 cents a week pe 
employee who cared to join. Dues were 10 cents : 
week but were often suspended. Benefits were $5.00 
a week after 7 working days of illness, with ; 
$100.00 death benefit. There were about 700 members 
out of 1200-1300 employees. The members were so 
well satisfied with it that it was almost impossible 
to get a quorum for the annual meetings. 

First Aid. In considering this problem much de- 
pends on the size of the plant. With the labor short- 
age and the increased demand for goods, the cost of 
such service may be very low. If a plant cannot 
maintain a full-time nurse or nurse and doctor, it 
can arrange to have a registered nurse come in for 
a certain period each day, and a doctor either for a 
given period one or two days a week or for some 
arrangement of sending the worker to his office. The 
time saved in hours on the job will put a nice pile 
of goods in the shipping room, and it is from there 
that the dollars come back. 


Lunch Rooms. One problem that should interest 
the mill manager is that some arrangement be made 
to provide nourishment for the help. If the plant is 
large enough a cafeteria can be successfully oper- 
ated and will be greatly appreciated. The workers 
should be furnished good, hot lunches for cost plus 
cafeteria charges. If a cafeteria cannot be put in 
due to the size of the plant, an arrangement should 
be made with some outside party to furnish sand- 
wiches, coffee and good milk. In the mill referred to 
in the notes about the foreman’s association, some 
700 half-pint bottles of milk were sold daily. 


Mill dances and holiday parties are also a good 
method of promoting good fellowship among the 
workers and executives. Regular rest periods during 
the working hours are also good dividend payers. 


And how best to handle the social side of the 
modern mill? The answer is a good personnel man- 
ager who knows that he is there to make the social 
side of the mill a success. Think over the whole so- 
cial side of. your mill and see if your plant is doing 
what it can to help in goodwill as well as in pro- 
duction with the workers through the social bene- 
fits available. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7442 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop” of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


& MILL MOTES— Special bulletin issued for 
South .. iil © Salnw STATrs TESTING CoO., 
Hobuken. N. 7 

4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factoring work. eur in keeping 
clients" capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical balan-e sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — I) lustrated 
0oklet on how factoring werks. cost am! credit in 
1 ie ge ae oe BANKING COMPANY, New 


York 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


102. “‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
anks. constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, cone — mots ng tech- 
nical data. Aiso a list of wi few of cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R, D. COLE MANUF ACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 

i065. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factury walls and ceilings. the finish 
that stays er en stays cleaner am! stands wow 
washing.—E. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 
Finishes Division, Wilmington. Del 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—Thisg in- 
teresting illustrated bvoklet containing fact<« about 
Mazia lamps will be sent you free on reque t.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving spevifications for the new Fin 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart. Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


ttt. SUPPLY, eee AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMID Y—General catalog of humi:lify- 
ing and air- pt ni devices en + a d. fiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: ' weight 
indicators for picker room. S AMERICAN MOISTEN. 
ING CO., Providence. R. L 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding instal'a- 
tions of - including hard maple for industrials 
with tex and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
TLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page booklet om constitution, properties. ————— 
and alloys including working and machinne Dat 
sheets also available to fabricators.—AME ERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
ry.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY. Toledo. Ohio. 


127. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMULA PAINTS — 
Paints for Industry; specifications: preparing sur- 
faces; color card.—S. C. JOHNSON & SONS, INC., 
Racine, Wisc. 


128. FLUORESCENT FIXTURE OF FUTURE— 
Illustrated book on fluorescent fixtures for better in- 
dustrial lighting today an:! tomorrow.—SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC.. Ipswich. Mass. 

129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, fune:ion of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY. Winston-Salem. N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron § air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful A the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing te suit the re 
quirements of the mill. ¥ GOODTE AR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BRONDARON Spe- 
clal Tanned Leather as used jin various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps. Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings. including textile uses. types, installation. 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO... Torrington, Conn 

224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with eas ~ used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — ‘SOUTHERN 
SELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page cataloe of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less hearings bronze bars. babhh'tt 
metals —TIIE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO... Toledo. O. 


227 MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figurine special V-Rel’ drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO... Indianapolix Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Pul- 
letins, eovering Combination magnetic «witch. mer- 
euryv-button limit switch. magnetic motor. starter, 
limit switeh with = snap- action. —GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO.. Schenectady, N.Y. 


239. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MI'L LUBRI- 
CATION—Rooklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and — . Bape? tae text'le ee inelud- 
ine advice or various oils and greases.— 
TIDE W ATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 
New York. 


23!. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 nages of pertinent engineering ‘information inelud- 
ing data on selecting a V-helt drive des'en of «cne- 
cial V-helt drives, numerous standard tahlee charts 
ard helt and sheaves lict prices — MANHATTAN 
RURRER MANUFACTT RING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan. Ine... Passaic, ye 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL RO'LER 
BEARINGS—38 nage eatalog on bearine applications 
and selection allen time savrine comnrutations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES. INC... Philadelphia. Pa 

235. JOHNSON LED*LOYL BEAR’ No BRONZE 
—Tilustrated bhooklet telling the comnlete storv of 
Johnson Ledalovl Bronze. the newest ame ment in 
self-lubricated bhronze for text'le hearings and buch- 
ings.—JIOHNSOW BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

235. LEATHER BELTING CA! CULATOR—Handy 
and attractive caleulator for determining belt, speeds, 
horsepower ver inch o*% belt widths. ete... w'll be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHVADS & SONS. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantaves of hall bearings on textile mahinery.— 
FAFNIR REARING CO. New Britain. Conn 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 paces, containing numerous ifl- 
luctrations and examples of variahle speed enntrol 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus. Ind. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
4N-page hook on electrical machinerv—aleo bulletins 
on electric motors and pumninge equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—PFolder on lu- 
brication for all types of snindles. based on actual 
tests.—-TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Illustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut oneratine ensts with Multiple V-RBelt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO... Denver. Colorado. 


248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers. pillow hlocks, bearings, 
ete.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo. 
New York. 


249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—No. All7—32 pages 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belt- 
ing. proper application and maintenance. Contains 
numerous tables and technical information.—ALEX- 
ANDER BROS,. INC., Philadelphia. Pa. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throuchout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CoO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—TIllustrated hooklet on leather 
belt installation: maintenance: cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting. pulleys.—AMERICAN LEATHER 
BELTING ASSOCIATION, New York City. 


254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY strated booklet giving Lubriplate 
recommendations for bearings, drives, gears, etc. 
—LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske Bros. Refining 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION — Recommenda- 
tions for saving critical materials in electrical equip 
ment and speeding present production.—WES STING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG CO., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: wit 
belt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bullctin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance Instruc- 
tions, types, sizes. dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP... Three Rivers, Mich. 

302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices,’ Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a setion on the thermo-dyvnamic proper- 
ties of steam. and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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304 MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—lIllustrated leafiet «excrib- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing ma hines pipe 
lines. steam and water lines. boiler blewer valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless 
steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MACHINE 
WORKS, Columbus. Georgia. 


306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 


illustrated Hulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing. finishing, 
slashing. mercerizing. kier boiling. and othe proc- 


esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 

307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circeular and rectangular case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating, recording an eontrol- 
ling processing operations in_ textile industry.— 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
aa 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Rulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 

c 


Greenwood, 8. 


402. AUTOMATIC ijn bet et FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING ND TWISTING 
—24 page hooklet aan "he a .o rican Moeno- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MoneRall 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping. Winding, 
Twisting. ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with to roving —-THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMP "ANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST- ie 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditionin” 

for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders. part replacements. etc. —R. 8. 
ROY & SON CO... Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which centans 8 
world of useful information as well a+ ta'le- for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY. Providence, 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treatin= o cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of —~e -r condi- 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS CO.. New York Cit 


4ti. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet. pa this important advance in tra 
eler design.—V OR RING TRAVELER COMP ANY. 
Providence, R. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many — products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans. spools rolls, 
ete. —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Descrihes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. 

418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Illus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Speoling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex- 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of lone draft spinning and 
card room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COM- 
PANY, East Point, Georgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 

422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—1I- 
lustrated booklet on rol] covering problems with chart 
on correct usage. Also data on Accotex lone draft 
aprons. —ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion. TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster. Pa. 

423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 

425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illu-trated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters. dvyers, 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, eftc.. in texte 
industry.—RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York. N Y 

426. GRAPHITE METAL SPURNS. Bd nan 
—Folder describes new bolsters for hit'n, Saco 
Lowell, Fales & Jenks spinning. : KEMPTON PARTS 
& SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
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spinning, yardage counters for cloth a, etc.— 
VEEDER-ROUWT, [NC., Hartford, Conn 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—8 page 
illustrated Uuvkiet on steel heddles, harness frames 
mail-eye hartiess, jacquard heddles, eic. —EMMOUNS 
LUOM HAKNESS CU., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, cumbs, including G & K  ‘‘Hairitan.’ 
GRATUN & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsiz for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cutton and rayou fin- 
ishing " eee PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, A 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A _ pampblet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & Cu., INC., 

‘ew York City. 


509. ARCY—tTelling in an interesting way the 
Story of Arvy. which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE CUORI’UORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


5ii. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compuund for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength. greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HUUGHTUN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


512. CARO-GANT — The Original 100% # Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, mre 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 
& minimum reduction in elasticity..—HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lIilustrated booklet on weav- 
ing of rayon fabrics.—LNDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM .. . 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and Illustrations covering 
tdaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
themical industry aeons and characteristics 
verning recommendec uxes.—ALUMINUM 

ANY OF AMERICA, " pittsburgh Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
ture des:ribing the Morton improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine _ beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical package and roving dyeing machine.— 
MORTOUN MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 8 
folder illustrating mure than 25 Rou of hry and 
roll-winders for textiles.—Form O 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and cvutrol, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means vf finishing cloth of uniform wuality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. bwoklet includes installations in textile plants 
for peer water softeners; for dye exhausting 
= INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC,, Scran- 

n, Pa. 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—TDlustrated descriptive 
catalog vu all types of dryers for raw stock, a 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also 
cludes Prebvwarding and og Buvarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PRUCTOR & SCHWAKTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


61f. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE CoO., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
Pluyed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CU., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN —A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


7tl. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 

TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C, 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity, 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on <Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing.—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. Jd. 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
— CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 
ity. 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
booklet on methods of mercerizing. caustic recov- 
ery, important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon. silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, E. 
I. DU PONT DE NBMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Del. 


722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Luposec, 4a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effective in splash-proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersons with suggestions for their application to 
textiles —-ROHM & HAAS CoO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


725. THE Ont woos OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTIL PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet pont ma the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for thuse operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIiT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
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thorough penetration; available in three strengths.- 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describin; 
the application of cation active permanent softener: 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONY) 
— 3 ee CV., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
sity, N. Jd. 


— A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Ware 
945 finishing agent where softness is desired 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. |! 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents. de 
tergents.—E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use = savel 
ene for levelling vat and direct colors. Also for 
ping. Gown vat colors.—AME RICAN ANILINE PROD 
UC INC., New York. 7? + 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN- 
1SH—Bulletin on water repellency; application of 
Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racin: 
Wisconsin. 


KNITTING .. . 


80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD- FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this mudern machine 


which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs. saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER- 


WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—lIllustrated folder giving the history of full 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, etc.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technica! 
booklets on high speed luock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG —A 40 
page pocket size bovuklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically al] phases 

of the needles trade.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lLIlustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industria] handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate sturage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with specifications. —- THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 


1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ““DANDUX"’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile In«dustry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark. 
New Jersey. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CoO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and entase on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—lIllustrated 16 page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features, In- 
cluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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AraLace. the new protein fiber made by 
Aralac, Inc., from milk, opens many new pos- 
sibilities to textile manufacturers. But the proc- 
essing of fabrics containing Aralac need pre- 
sent no problems when Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
soaps and detergents are used. C.P.P. wetting, 
fulling, scouring and dispersing agents are 
effective on all types of materials, regardless 
of changes due to the war or other reasons. 

Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for detailed information on the 
full line of C.P.P. processing agents made 


specially for the textile industry. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 


PEET CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 
ee * * 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES - ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


Kk Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 





DON’T WASTE SOAP 


VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN 
THE WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAPS 
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The last few years have been hard on knitting machines— 
with no new equipment obtainable. You are probably 
planning to do something about yours “as soon as the war 
is over.”” But when that time comes you'll have to get along 
with present machinery — perhaps for some time. That’s 
why foresighted mill management is mow including a pro- 
gram of systematic maintenance of existing equipment in 
“postwar” plans. 

You can readily see the importance today of regular, 
complete check-ups on the “overall” condition of your 
S &W machines, rather than the occasional replacement 
of worn parts which may have been sufficient maintenance 
in normal times. For the S &W equipment on your floor 
represents an investment doubly worth protecting in 
times like these. 

Machines that operate efficiently conserve yarn, and 
that’s important in these days of material shortages...they 
cut “down-time”’ when even minutes count...they reduce 
the percentage of rejects which dig into profits. But most 
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important, perhaps — knitting that’s up to standard pre- 
serves customer goodwill. Isn’t it logical, too, that the mill 
whose machinery 1s kept in top-notch condition as long 
as the war lasts will be better equipped to meet the new 
demands on hosiery mills in postwar ? 

To help you get the most, and best, out of present 
equipment and see you through the first, critical after- 
Victory days, Scott & Williams has made available the 
services of its field organization to recommend — on the 
basis of mill surveys—any adjustments that would help 
maintain or increase the efficiency of your knitting ma- 
chinery. Definite results can be traced to such “machine 
conditioning” by mills that have taken advantage of it. 
Why not put this same service to work for you? 


This much is certain... the hosiery industry will not go back to where 


it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into months. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we are planning for Tomorrow, too...in terms 
of the knitting machines you will need to meet after-Victory hostery 
demands. If you would like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


EM P IR E S T AT E B Us tiksoDt N G 


. N — W Yor K 1, N. Ve 
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Some Causes of Labor Turnover 


in the Knitting Plants 


MANY OF US who are employed 

in the nation’s mills are 
wondering—what next? We read 
much in the papers about labor 
disturbances, most of it in defense 
plants plus the coal mines; very 
little in essential industry, nota- 
bly textile mills of all kinds. Pro- 
duction losses in any essential in- 
dustry retard the winning of the 
war just as much as disturbances 
in defense plants or the coal 
mines. Labor dictators are having 
a field day and the Me-first-and-to- 
heck - with - everyone - else _ politi- 
cians are plotting and conniving, 
spreading their own brands of 
propaganda. It is time for the la- 
boring classes to wake up to the 
fact that they have been looking 
at a red light with a green shield 
over it. 

Prices of the necessities of life 
are up in spite of Government reg- 
ulations, hosiery prices are froz- 
en, yet the cost of production con- 
tinues upward. Several leading 
mills that according to their own 
statements had good years in 1941 
and 1942 will be glad if they break 
even in 1948. When 1943 figures 
are published they may be in the 
red. All things considered, the 
picture is not pretty, but it is not 
hopeless. Much depends on the ac- 
tion we take. 

These are days when anyone in 
a supervisory capacity must pay 
strict attention to what is going 
on, what is being said and done 
by individuals or groups of em- 
ployees—and let’s not forget what 
we say and do. Of still greater im- 


portance, we must find out what the 
employees think. In times of stress, 
many employees talk one way and 
think another. We must be fair, 
face facts and help guide them in 
their thinking. Our job keeps us in 


By Albert T. Russell 


daily contact with a group of em- 
ployees in one mill and friends in 
several others keep us posted as to 
their problems, so we shall! present 
facts about labor turnover as we 
hear and see them. Let us bear in 
mind that these are days when em- 
ployees carry a chip on their shoul- 
ders; a minor incident may flare up 
into a major disturbance. 

There are three main factors 
that are causing employees to leave 
seamless mills: fear, higher wages 
in defense plants, and the _ in- 
creased cost of living. Perhaps you 
do not agree, but that is what em- 
ployees are saying and thinking. 
We have not named these factors 
in the order of their importance. 
Obviously they are interrelated. We 
shall attempt to discuss them in the 
order named. 

Fear. Of all the things that dis- 
turb clear thinking, fear is by far 
the most devastating. A mind 
clouded by fear produces negative 
thoughts that result in the wrong 
kind of action being taken, let the 
problem be what it may. How many 
times do we ask our employees, 
friends or business’ associates, 
“Why did you do so-and-so?” and 
get the answer, “I was afraid of 
this, that or the other thing.” Ev- 
ery day we are asked, “Will the 
mill keep on running full time? 
Will it shut down when the war is 
over, Are we going to get sufficient 
yarn to keep going? Do they still 
make needles and machine parts? 
Are plenty of orders coming in? 
Will the Government take the mill 
over? Will we have to pay more 
taxes? Why must we pay income 
tax? Should we keep on buying 
bonds and war stamps? Are they 
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safe? Will we get our money back 
some day?” 

Frankly, we are all concerned 
about some of these questions, Can 
we give correct answers to all of 
them and many more? 

Think for a moment, what makes 
employees who have been with a 
mill for 4, 8 or 10 years ask such 
questions? Fear. What can we tell 
them? We can honestly tell them 
that we can sell every dozen we can 
produce and more, that sufficient 
yarn is coming in and that we hope 
it will continue, that necessary sup- 
plies are obtainable, that bonds 
and stamps are as safe as the 
cash in your pocket or purse and 
that everyone should buy all he 
can afford. We can also point out 
that many thousands are in the 
service, many thousands are in 
defense plants, additional thou- 
sands are in Government service, 
and that there is more work than 
ever before for those of us who 
produce essential goods. The three 
groups mentioned are all consum- 
ers. The rest of us must produce 
the necessities of life for them 
and for ourselves. They need us 
as badly as we need them. The 
country cannot exist nor can the 
war be won by defense plants 
alone. It takes the combined ef- 
forts of the battle front and the 
home front to win the war. If we 
are afraid, we will surely lose out 
in the end. Fear has wrecked the 
lives, careers and opportunities of 
more individuals than any other 
one thing; fear of things which 
never happen. 

High wages in defense plants. 
Many employees cannot under- 
stand why a seamless mill cannot 
(or will not) pay the same wage 
scales the defense plants are pay- 
ing. They assume the mill is mak- 
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ing plenty and do not know or un- 
derstand that wages have been 
frozen and prices have been froz- 
en, nor do they realize that irre- 
spective of freezing orders, pro- 
duction costs are up. Employees 
must be educated along this line 
and it must be done a little at a 
time. They simply do not digest 
the facts in big doses and will 
learn either by their own mistakes 
or by the mistakes of others. The 
latter is by far the less painful 
way to learn—we know from ac- 
tual experience—but learn we 
must. We might point out to em- 
ployees that defense plants have 
to pay higher wages if for no oth- 
er reason than to induce them to 
change jobs, and most of us real- 
ize that defense jobs are for the 
duration only or not long after 
that. We questioned quite a num- 
ber of employees who by now have 
left the mill to take up defense 
work and others who are still in 
the I-don’t-know-for-sure stage as 
to the main reason why they are 
quitting. In every case it was sim- 
ply, “I want to make more money 
now and I hope I’ll get by some way 
when the war is over.” Many ac- 
tually believe the boom will be on 
after the war is over, when all 
students of economic conditions 
know there will be a slump in 
business. It has always been so 
and much thought and consider- 
able action is being taken now by 
the Government and civic leaders 
which simply bears out this sim- 
ple truth. According to scripture, 
there were scoffers and I-don’t- 
believe-what-I-see people in the 
days when Noah was building the 
ark, but the flood did come and 
they went with it. 

Many mill hands have taken de- 
fense training without giving 
much thought as to how they 
might meet the transportation 
problem. Many hoped to remain in 
defense work long enough to get 
new tires for their cars and then 
quit and come back to the mill, 
but there is the little matter of a 
release which wrecked some of 
these nice plans. Others failed to 
heed the call when it came be- 
cause they were afraid they would 
be put on the second or third 
shift. How foolish of them to be 
afraid of this. They should have 
known that all along. 

Just a few days ago a former 
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mill operator asked, “How about 
coming back to my old job if I can 
get a release?” This operator quit 
and went to work in a plant where 
considerable Government work is 
being done and where there was 
plenty of overtime to be had. She 
averaged about $22.00 a week for 
5 days, 8 hours. She went to work 
and was soon placed on the third 
shift and had to work 7 days 8 
hours each. Her earnings, accord- 
ing to a voluntary statement, 
were about $34.00 per week. She 
left home at 11:00 P. M., rode a 
bus, started work at 12:00 mid- 
night, worked till 8:00 A. M., and 
was back home by 9:00 A. M. A 
small matter of 70 hours per week 
to make that extra money, part of 
which went for bus fare (about 
$2.50), special clothing required 
while at work took more and a few 
other small items left her about 
half the big money she hoped to 
make. She is back at the mill on 
the first shift working overtime, 
too, and is a happier and wiser 
young lady. This is but one exam- 
ple. There are many others, but 
this does show what employees 
are thinking and doing. 

We have no axe to grind with 
any employee who wants to 
change jobs. This is still a free 
country and if an employee ac- 
tually feels it is a patriotic duty 
to take up defense work, well and 
good, but our present experience 
would indicate that most em- 
ployees change jobs 10 per cent 
for patriotic reasons and 90 per 
cent in hope of personal gain. 
There are thousands of defense 
workers who are honestly earning 
their high wages, many are show- 
ing too much work and too little 
time to relax in their personal ap- 
pearance, but men in the service 
are much worse off and are not 
overpaid by any means. Then 
there are many others who serve 
in various branches without pay, 
giving of their time and talents, 
and no one blows a horn for them. 

There are others, not employees 
of seamless mills or other kinds of 
textile manufacturing, who are 
trying to cash in on the war. Re- 
cently we listened in disgust to a 
sardine politician rave for 90 
minutes by the clock at a club 
meeting about the wonderful op- 
portunities our committee would 
have to make money if and when 


his plans to secure a defense 
plant would materialize. Yes, we 
would all be rolling in folding 
money, etc., blah, blah, blah. Not 
once during his entire speech did 
he ever say that we must win the 
war, that we will win the war, 
and here is an opportunity to help 
keep the world free without car- 
rying a gun. We have but scorn 
for such tripe who only think in 
terms of personal gain when men 
on the far-flung battle fronts are 
living in hell and dying like rats. 
What will they say if and when 
they come home; your folks and 
mine—we shall see. 

Increased cost of living. Of 
course, many employees bring up 
this argument when the time 
comes to put in their notices. It 
is true that living costs are up. 
We cannot lay away as much as 
we used to or would like to, but 
there are thousands who would be 
glad to exchange places with us 
right now. They have never had 
what we have today and perhaps 
never will. To such employees we 
might suggest that to those who 
stick now while the going is 
rough, rewards will come when 
big wages in defense work will be 
long forgotten. Every mill owner 
knows that his present force of 
employees are making sacrifices. 
He knows full well that other jobs 
are to be had, but he also knows 
that they cannot last. The tragic 
part of the whole situation is that 
most of those who are enjoying 
high wages now are of a class that 
have not been used to it in the 
past and when they are forced to 
go back to their pre-war modes of 


living the let-down will be ter- 


rific. It will be hard to take. Many 
have forgotten 1931, 1932 and 
1933, when hands were making 
eight and ten and twelve dollars 
per week. We are on the other end 
of the line now, but like the cotton 
tail, the hound will drive us back 
to our starting point. Under no 
circumstances should we condemn 
employees by word or deed for 
changing jobs. The best way to 
lose an employee is to insinuate 
that he does not know what he is 
doing, but we can give him plenty 
to think about and suggest that 
they look carefully before they 
leap. 
(Continued on page 162) 
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more of your Floor Space, it 


will actually 


DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION 


In these days of the “speed-up-America 





production program it is heartening to 
know that there is such a machine in 
many of the progressive knitting mills 
throughout the land. It is interesting to 
note that while it is doubling production 
on the same floor space, it is consuming 
only about a third more power, while 
giving easier, trouble-free operation and 
a finer, more uniform product. You will 
want to know more. Write at once for 


detailed information. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Monday Morning Inertia—and 





By Julian W. Hughes 


HERE WE give you an entertaining discussion concerning the joys 

and tribulations of Sporty Trotter, who could be a knitter in a 
Carolina mill. You don’t have to agree with the author’s finale, or feel 
that he has made a pproper point, to enjoy his account of what hap- 


pened to Sporty 


IT WAS a Friday afternoon, and 

as far as the knitting room 
was concerned, the government or- 
der for 200-needle, 12-ounce mer- 
cerized half-hose for the Army 
was proceeding according’ to 
schedule. Promptly at 3:30, 
Sporty Trotter turned the 30 auto- 
matic knitting machines which 
had been committed to his charge 
over to the knitter on the second 
shift. He was weary of racking 
pattern chains, handling cones of 
yarn, and threading machines, and 
had examined and counted so 
many dozen socks that he had been 
dreaming about them nights. It 
was payday, and with money in 
his pocket—for the first time in 
nearly two weeks—he hastened to 
the washroom to clean up a bit 
before changing to his street 
clothes. 


Sporty was a knitter and a very 
good one. In fact he was good 
enough to get a deferment from 
his draft board by virtue of be- 
ing engaged in an industry essen- 
tial to the war—knitting socks for 
the Army. He was neither a saint 
nor a hardened sinner; just an av- 
erage young man passing through 
the period of adolescence. He had 
not fully developed a full sense 
of responsibility; he was what 
Grandpa would call, “a young colt 
that hadn’t been broken-in to the 
harness good yet.” 

We will not go too much into 
Sporty’s private life over the 
week-end, or dwell on such routine 
matters as paying the “dope” man 
for selling him cold drinks and 
knick-knacks on credit for the past 
two weeks; satisfying Mrs. Grum- 
by, his landlady, for two weeks’ 
bedding and oats; or paying the 
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filling station operator for servic- 
ing his renovated eight for the 
past fortnight. It might be well 
not to elaborate too much on his 
week-end diversions, since his 
ideas of recreation were not con- 
ducive to rejuvenation on Monday 
morning. Hence, his tendency to 
Monday morning inertia. 

Turning the clock forward sev- 
eral hours—figuratively speaking 
—we find our knitter friend on 
his bed at Mrs. Grumby’s board- 
ing house Sunday afternoon. He 
is just coming out of a trance. It 
is not clear to him how he got 
home. He raises his head from 
the pillow, and tries to think what 
has happened. “Oh, what a head- 
ache!” It seems a thousand grem- 
lins with as many tiny sledge 
hammers are beating a staccato on 
his head. He has a hazy recol- 
lection of losing a ten-spot at the 
ball game Saturday afternoon 
when he had shown ten dollars 
worth of confidence in his mill’s 
baseball team. He seems to re- 
member what a poor shot he was 
in the pool hall Saturday evening; 
and how the cards seemed to be 
stacked against him when he tried 
to concentrate on the bits of litho- 
graphed pasteboards. One thing is 
quite clear to him, however, and 
that is he had been too sociable, 
and mingled too freely with that 
well-known actor and_ director, 
“John Barleycorn”. 


Bonny: His Pulse Accelerator 


By 7:00 o’clock that evening, 
Sporty was feeling much better, 
though he was weak and inclined 
to be nervous. He got up and be- 
gan to prepare for his date with 
Bonny Smith, his pulse accelera- 


What It Did to « Sporty” 


tor. After a cold bath and a good 
rub-down, and taking infinite 
pains dressing and making his 
toilet, he felt more like a man 
again. Now being presentable, he 
went downstairs and out the back 
door to see if his friends had left 
his renovated eight in the back 
lot. He found his “chariot” was 
there and ready to ride. 

Sporty’s girl friend, Bonny 
Smith, is a looper—one of the best 
—at the hosiery mill where our 
knitter friend works. Bonny is 
easy on the eyes, and makes a good 
living with her nimble fingers. If 
she doesn’t find at least two 20’s 
and a 10-dollar bill in her pay en- 
velope every other Friday—even 
after her war bond allotment and 
victory tax have been deducted— 
it is due to conditions beyond her 
control. She has an expression as 
innocent as a baby’s; gorgeous 
hazel eyes that seem to radiate 
affection; light brown hair hang- 
ing almost to her shoulders, very 
wavy and usually well groomed. 
And she is just stout enough to 
emphasize those graceful lines 
that make her alluring contour. 

As the young knitter turned his 
v-eight from the driveway into the 
street, he noticed Mrs. Grumby 
sitting on the front porch of one 
of her neighbors, presumably 
swapping the latest and most 
choice bits of gossip. The women 
on the porch were watching him 
as though he was the subject of 
their conversation. This made our 
wayward friend rather uncomfort- 
able. He wondered if Mrs. Grumby 
had been awakened the night be- 
fore when his more sober friends 
were struggling to get him up- 
stairs to bed. And wondered what 
she would say to him when the 
opportunity was favorable. 

While the attendant at the cor- 
ner filling station was servicing 
the old bus, Sporty stepped over 
to Nick’s place to get a hambur- 
ger. Since he was feeling rather 
weak and nervous, he ordered a 
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man’s size drink of “Old Maud” 
fora bracer. Having finished this 
modest repast, he bought a pack- 
age of Sen-Sen to neutralize that 
alcoholic odor lest Bonny’s dad, 
Deacon Smith, sense the offensive 
spirits and got “huffy” about it. 
After satisfying the service man— 
for the time being—with the cus- 
tomary “Charge it,’ he headed his 
renovated eight towards the Smith 
home, 

Our young friend’s potential 
father-in-law, The Deacon, was an 
avowed prohibitionist. He hated 
liquor and didn’t like Sporty much 
better. And while he tolerated 
Sporty for his daughter’s sake, he 
seemed to think that a girl with 
the feminine charm of Bobby 
should go after bigger game than 
a circular machine knitter. The 
Deacon was finishing room fore- 
man at the hosiery mill where the 
two lovers worked. And besides 
being a minor executive at the ho- 
siery mill, he was business man- 
ager of the mill baseball club; di- 
rector of the local unit Civilian 
Defense Organization; he was an 
active booster in every campaign 
to raise funds for the Red Cross 
organization; he was active in lo- 
cal politics; and in addition to be- 
ing a deacon, he was superintend- 
ent of the Sunday School and 
choir leader in the church. Yes, 
Deacon Smith was quite a big 
noise in the community. 

Bonny was ready and waiting 
on the front porch when Sporty 
brought his eight-cylinder bus to 
a stop with a squeaking sound. So 
the two went directly to church 
to attend the evening service with- 
out further ado. The Deacon had 
already gone, and that was a par- 
tial relief for the young suitor. It 
was the lay leader’s custom to be 
at the church door a few minutes 
before service started to shake 
hands with the good sisters and 
brothers as they entered and tell 
them how glad he was to see them 
out. 

As the two lovers entered the 
church door, Deacon Smith greet- 
ed Sporty with a_ perfunctory 
handclasp. The potential son-in- 
law was feeling fine. Although he 
was not drunk—he had normal 
control of his natural faculties— 
his nerves had reacted wonderful- 
ly to the light wine. And while he 


knew he couldn’t be classed as a 
Singer, under the invigorating in- 
fluence of the alcohol he imagined 
he could put the “trimmings” on 
the hymns if called upon to do so. 

When the congregation stood to 
render that soul-stirring spiritual, 
“When the Saints Go Marching 
Home,” Deacon Smith didn’t think 
the brethren were putting enough 
gusto into it. So he raised his 
hands for silence, and emphatical- 
ly urged everybody to join in sing- 
ing the chorus. The young suitor 
thought this was his chance to 
make a favorable impression. He 
made an impression all right, but 
it was rather unfavorable. He 
just could not keep in tune; at the 
end of each stanza he was about 
two sour notes behind everybody 
else, 

The Reverend Meeker peered 
over his glasses somewhat unfav- 
orably. The Deacon glared at his 
daughter’s date as he gesticulated 
to his choir. The loquacious 
brethren in the Amen Corner as- 
sumed an air of righteous indig- 
nation. Some of the young folks 
in the congregation looked with a 
repressed smile. Sporty looked 
down at Bonny by his side to see 
what her reaction was. She smiled 
sweetly at him, but it was a ges- 
ture mingled with pity and tolera- 
tion rather than admiration. 

In due time, the Reverend Meek- 
er announced the text for his eve- 
ning sermon. He paused momen- 
tarily before going into the ser- 
mon presumably to give the con- 
gregation time to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the text. Meanwhile, 
something our friend ate clashed 
with the alcohol in his stomach. 
As he was about to take a deep 
breath there came a catch, and 
that familiar alcoholic hiccough 
broke the silence of the church 
room. The pious gentleman gave 
him a lingering glance before re- 
suming the sermon. And there was 
one red face in the congregation. 

At the conclusion of the serv- 
ice, Sporty took Bonny directly 
home. He didn’t get out and wait 
to pay his respects to his pros- 
pective father-in-law, for after the 
embarrassing episode in the 
church he was certain the Dea- 
con’s blessings were not forthcom- 
ing; at least not for the time be- 
ing. So, after a brief goodnight, 
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the young swain left for his room 
to get some sleep that he had so 
distinctly felt the need of during 
Reverend Meeker’s lengthy 
mon. 


ser- 


“Back to the Mines” 


It seemed he had hardly gotten 
settled in bed when he was 
aroused by Mrs. Grumby pounding 
on his door chanting his name in 
lyric soprano, and admonishing 
him to get up, or be late for work. 
He didn’t want to get up, much 
less go to work. He felt more 
tagged than when he retired the 
night before. He dressed hurried- 
ly and went downstairs. With the 
aftermath of sundry spirits in his 
system, he didn’t care for any 
breakfast. Nevertheless, he man- 
aged to swallow a cup of strong 
coffee, and with a pair of clean 
overalls rolled neatly under arm, 
he made a dash for the trusty v- 
eight parked in the back lot. 

He took off like a fire truck, and 
with almost as much noise. He 
was in a hurry lest he be late to 
work, and engrossed in self-pity; 
pitying himself for having to work 
so hard for so little; not enough to 
live on decently; only 55 cents leit 
three days after payday! Yes, he 
was thinking so hard about his 
self-imposed troubles that he was 
oblivious of the stop-light, or the 
burly policeman standing on the 
corner. He failed to notice the 
red light against him, and didn’t 
see the motorist coming from the 
left who barely missed clipping 
off our hero’s rear bumper by slid- 
ing the wheels. ““Twee-e-ett!”’ came 
the familiar blast from the police- 
man’s whistle. Sporty pulled over 
to the curb and waited for the 
“storm” to blow over. 

The official representative of 
the law came to the side of the 
v-eight with an expression that 
was anything but charitable. 
‘“What’s the matter with you; col- 
or-blind? Don’t you know what a 
stop-light is for? Still got your bed 
on your back; eh? Why, you nearly 
caused a wreck. Let’s see your 
driver’s license.” 

The knitter produced the au- 
thorized document of liberty, and 
after the officer had _ satisfied 
himself that there was nothing ir- 
regular about it, he proceeded to 
give the derelict driver a lecture 
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on traffic laws. Our young friend 
was in a hurry to get to work, and 
was in no mood to listen to a 
lecture. When the limb of the law 
had concluded the lecture he 
warned the offending driver in no 
uncertain terms what would be the 
consequence if he was caught dis- 
regarding traffic laws again. As 
the law turned to walk away, 
Sporty thought of a name he would 
like to call him. 

“What’s that?’, demanded the 
officer with a threatening atti- 
tude. 

Sporty didn’t mean for the po- 
liceman to hear the derogatory 
phrase; he was thinking it so 
strongly that he unwittingly said 
it aloud. And then it was one 
time that he did some quick think- 
ing. “I say I would like to lie and 
sun on the beach.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing for you 
that it wasn’t what it sounded 
like,” said the policeman sternly, 
“Now get going before I change 
my mind.” 

Sporty had just changed to his 
work clothes and back to his set 
of machines when the big steam 
whistle blew two long blasts in- 
dicating it was time to start the 
day’s work. As the H-H models 
had been standing since Friday 
midnight, they naturally didn’t 
start off as well as usual. Then 
the wrecking crew (cleaners with 
air hose) had been over the ma- 
chinery Saturday morning and 
torn down ends in same places, or 
blown graphite out of the cylin- 
der walls on the yarn to further 
complicate the usual Monday 
morning inertia. 

Even after the machinery had 
warmed up and things straight- 
ened out, he was slow about his 
work. It took him too long to get 
around with his examining that he 
frequently didn’t catch machines 
making bad work as soon as he 
should. He had been away from 
his work since Friday afternoon; 
this made him just a little “rusty” 
—off his accustomed swing. Two 
nights of late hours and dissipa- 
tion had wasted his energy. The 
reaction of his week-end celebra- 
tion made him feel bad, and caused 
him to lose interest in his work. 
This, of course, seriously affected 
him efficiency. 

On one occasion he forgot what 
he was doing, and racked the con- 
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trol chain around just as the ma- 
chine was making a change in the 
knitting cycle. As every knitter 
knows, this played havoc with the 
needles; what needles that were 
not knocked out onto the floor 
jammed and caused an ugly smash. 
This made old man Frank Size- 
well, the fixer on the section, as 
hot as a pistol, because a smash 
in this case was not only unneces- 
sary, but it hurt Frank’s needle 
record, and needles being made of 
steel are hard to get in time of 
war as well as expensive, and be- 
sides it made extra work and 
trouble for the fixer. 


Frank, the Fixer-Philosopher 


Frank was a fixer of the old 
school. He came up from the bot- 
tom one rung at a time, and never 
stopped learning. As refinements 
and new attachments for circular 
machines made their appearance, 
the wily old fixer made it his busi- 
ness to know them. He was also 
quite a philosopher in his own 
right. He got most of his philo- 
sophic background reading Benja- 
min Franklin’s autobiography. 
And he liked to quote excerpts 
from “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
to wayward youths—especially his 
knitters. 

After Frank’s current vexation 
had run its course, and he had re- 
moved all the broken and bent 
needles from the cylinder walls, 
and was beginning to see his way 
out of the dilemma, he called 
Sporty to his side, and began to 
pick the knitter as to how he spent 
the week-end. When the homely 
philosopher-fixer learned that the 
youngster had thrown himself at 
“John Barleycorn,” he had the 
whole situation in a “nutshell.” 
So, he proceeded with his lecture 
on “Idleness, Pride and Folly”. 

“You think the government 
takes too much of your pay,” be- 
gan Frank, “but you tax yourself 
a lot more than the government by 
your idleness, your pride, and your 
folly.” 

“Listen to what Benjamin 
Franklin says about taxes in Poor 
Richard’s Almanac of Seventeen- 
Thirty-three: Friends, he _ says, 
and neighbors, the taxes are in- 
deed very heavy, and if those laid 
on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them; but 


we have many others, and mucl 
more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our 
idleness, three times as much bj 
our pride, and four times as much 
by our folly, and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing an abate- 
ment. However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may 
be done for us; God helps them 
that help themselves.” 

It took Frank to give the father- 
ly advice to “young sprouts” as he 
termed adolescent youth, so he 
continued: “Take yourself, for in- 
stance, you spend from Friday aft- 
ernoon 3:30, until Monday morn- 
ing 7:00 o’clock in idleness.” 

“What is a fellow going to do 
for rest?” interrupted Sporty, “all 
work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” 

“And too much drinking when 
you are off duty, and a Monday 
morning hang-over makes Jack a 
dull boy too,” countered Frank. 
“When you don’t spend your own 
time in wholesome recreation; 
something that improves your 
mind and body like reading good 
books and magazines, an educa- 
tional picture show, taking a long 
walk in the fresh air and sun- 
shine with some nice girl who 
would make you a good wife, and 
getting your sleep; you are tax- 
ing yourself twice as much as the 
government. Just look what this 
past Saturday and Sunday has 
cost you. 

“You tax yourself three times as 
much as the government trying to 
keep up a second-hand automo- 
bile when you don’t need one at 
all. You are too proud to walk or 
take the bus. And that’s what your 
pride taxes you.” 

“You tax yourself four times as 
much as the government by your 
folly when you lay crazy bets on 
baseball games, pay your good 
money for liquor and gulp it down; 
then force it down until the stom- 
ach refuses to hold any more; and 
then pass out, to say nothing of 
trying to play cards with card 
sharks while you are in an alco- 
holic stupor. Ill bet you are flat 
broke right now, when you ought 
to have half of what you got in 
your pay envelope Friday after- 
noon.” 

By this time socks were accu- 
mulating in the catch pans and 
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1. While operator is 2. Whenthis machineis 
removing finished skeins and starting started again, winding 
new ends on this double-end machine... its next lot of skeins... 


This machine is winding its skeins 
in approximately the time needed for 
doffing on other unit. 
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This machine is Fs 
ished winding and is 


ready for doffing. 
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9-END SINGLE UNIT 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Still Further Increases Production 
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Reeler lets you increase production with no increase in power 
consumption and with but 10% more time for 50% more output. 


Doffing can be maintained on 30- to 50-second cycle, on Twin- 
Unit System. Operators keep ‘‘on top of the work’? with less 
fatigue; collapsible arms on reel make doffing a simple one-arm 
movement. Automatic yardage control relieves operator of strain 
of watching the winding reels. It stops when required yardage 
is skeined. 

Improved tension device makes all skeins uniform. Operator 
starts new ends on one machine, then turns to doff facing 
reeler without waiting. 


Result: higher output and lower cost. 
Write for new Bulletin. 
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cylinder tubes of the other knit- 
ting machines that were still run- 
ning, so Sporty left the philosoph- 
er-fixer to examine and gather up 
the fruits of his machines. The 
rest of the day was uneventful 
though, as far as our knitter 
friend was concerned, the time 
dragged by like a bad boy coming 
up for a licking. 

That evening after supper, 
Sporty dressed up in his semi-zoot 
outfit, and headed for the Smith 
home to resume his matrimonial 
promotion where he had left off 
Sunday evening. On the way over 
there he stopped at Mike’s pool 
hall and fountain to refresh him- 
self with a schooner of mellow- 
tasting beer. As he tickled his 
palate and quenched his thirst, he 
looked toward the pool tables, and 
what did he see? There stood 
Frank at the end of the first table, 
leaning on his cue stick, sipping 
beer from a tall glass while wait- 
ing his turn to push the ivories 
over the green. As Sporty sat 
his empty schooner down on the 
counter he murmured to himself: 
“Look out, idleness, folly and 
taxes.” 


—_—_@-— - 


Causes of Labor Turnover 
(Continued from page 154) 


And, last but not least, we must 
be constantly on the lookout for 
new hands to have them trained 
before the old ones leave so they 
may see their leaving made an op- 
portunity for someone else. We 
must teach new hands in weeks 
now where we spent months be- 
fore. We must pay closer atten- 
tion to each and every motion nec- 
essary to complete a given opera- 
tion. Yes, we must find new ways 
to do things easier, faster and 
better. Our whole system of train- 
ing employees must be geared up 
to meet, today, the problems of to- 
morrow. We have wasted too much 
time in the past showing new 
hands how to do a given task. The 
better plan is to let them learn by 
doing it. 

In the past, old hands were usu- 
ally selected as instructors sim- 
ply because they had been good 
operators and had been with the 
mill a long time. Little thought 
was ever given as to whether or 
not they possessed the necessary 
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qualities or ability to instruct. 
Telling or showing a person how 
to do a given task is one thing; in- 
structing is quite another. A good 
instructor should know within a 
week whether or not a prospect 
has what it takes. Once the in- 
structor’s mind is made up for or 
against, some _ definite action 
should be taken, either go after 
that prospect hammer and tongs 
or start culling. The instructor 
must be sold on the prospect and 
the prospect must be convinced 
that he or she can learn to do the 
job. If there is any doubt on either 
side, the fight is over. More atten- 
tion must be paid to making a new 
hand feel at home, helping him to 
get acquainted with the gang, let- 
ting him feel he is a part of the 
organization when he punches the 
time clock for the first day’s work. 

Different types of people do not 
react the same in new surround- 
ings. Everything is strange. They 


are afraid they will do something 
wrong. Here is where your in- 
structor comes in to reassure, put 
them at ease, give a word of praise 
or a pat on the back at the proper 
time, which very often means the 
making of a good hand. Some new 
hands come to see if they can get 
a job. If they get it, well and 
good; if not, they will try else- 
where. Others come who really 
want to go to work. They want to 
learn to do something well. They 
don’t ask first how much do you 
pay. You can see it in their eyes, 
in the expression on their faces, 
that they are simply trying to say, 
“Please give me an opportunity. 
I’ll do my best to make good.” 

There is much work to be done 
and seamless mills will as always 
do their share, good times or bad, 
war or peace, they will carry on. 
The going is rough now, the prob- 
lems are many and not easy to 
solve, but it can be done. 





Foot Socks Register Gains 


Foot socks in recent weeks have hit 
new high marks in sales at retail but 
the trade sees them not so much as 
competition to rayon hose but rather 
as extra business. Nor is there any 
disposition on the part of buyers to 
consider them as competitors of ank- 
lets. Foot socks of cotton are pre- 
ferred and sell from 20 to 25 cents at 
retail but there is a type for toes only 
that has gained popularity in certain 
sections where they sell for 16 cents 
a pair. It is pointed out that they 
are bought almost exclusively for lei- 
sure wear. War workers continue to 
buy anklets and when cooler weather 
comes sales of foot socks are expected 
to drop about 90 per cent, being strict- 
ly a summer item. 


Becker, OPA Chief, 
Re-enters Trade 


Norman G. Becker, chief of the knit 
goods pricing unit, OPA, has resigned 
as “of September 15, 1943, to return 
to private business. It was stated that 
he will again start his own brokerage 
business in which he was engaged two 
years ago before coming with OPA, 
specializing in yarns, knitted piece 
goods and hosiery with offices in New 
York City. 


Combed Yarn Military 
Contract Termination 


Taking note of the cancellation of 
some war contracts made of combed 
cotton yarns, OPA September 14 speci- 
fied the extent to which properly au- 


thorized war contractors and subcon- 
tractors may continue despite the can- 
cellation of the prime contract to pay 
the premium permitted in combed mili- 
tary yarns up to 50s. The new rules 
give a spinner, the subcontractor, 30 
days from the date of the cancella- 
tion; give the spinner and processor 
type seller 45 days; give the stock 
yarn type seller also 45 days. 


a 


What to Teach Your 
Workers About Lifting 


1. When they are lifting neavy ob- 
jects teach them to crouch down close 
to the load, so that most of the lifting 
can be done with the powerful leg mus- 
cles rather than with the muscles of 
the back. 

2. For heavy lifting teach them to 
be sure they have a good footing with 
the feet placed 10 or 12 inches apart. 

3. Teach them to get a firm grip 
upon the load before beginning to lift. 

4. For heavy lifting, teach them to 
keep their arms straight and to keep 
their back in a straight up and down 
position as neariy as possible. 

> Teach them that when they want 
to turn while holding a heavy load it 
is easier to shift the position of the 
feet rather than to twist their body. 

6. Teach them to reverse the up- 
ward lifting motions when setting down 
a heavy load. 

7. Teach them never to attempt to 
lift beyond their strength. It is smart- 
er to get a helper than to get a lame 
back.—‘Management Information”, El- 
liott Service Co., Inc. 
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Exacting demands are being made on 
hosiery manufacturers today. Women are 
learning to make shrewd appraisals of con- 
struction details and knitting quality. Links- 
and-Links constructions have a special appeal 
because of their beauty and durability. For 
such knitting Torrington Needles are ideal be- 
cause of their machine-made and machine- 
controlled strength, temper, finish and di- 
mensional uniformity. These qualities not 
only mean fine knitting—they mean machine 
efficiency, and economy through the saving 


of yarn. Use Torringtons for this and other 


tvpes of hosiery to meet exacting demands. 


TORRINGTON 
latch NEEDLES 
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Engine is Shipmates” 




























































































OU MIGHT WONDER at the connection 

between a Marine Diesel engine and 
a dragline crane. ‘The crane’s is a back- 
breaking job in all kinds of weather, 
and maintenance must be taken with a 
grain of salt. Knowing this, crane com- 
panies wisely choose the ‘Torrington 
Needle Bearing, famed for high load 
capacity, efficient lubrication and mini- 
mum service attention required. 

Now the Marine Diesel engine is 
something else again—a miracle of com- 
pact engineering design that’s got to be 
so thoroughly dependable...so all-fired 
ready at the bark of a command that 
selection of even small parts becomes a 
major consideration. So the Marine 
Diesel designers, too, specified the 
Needle Bearing—for its small size and 
reliable performance. But they discov- 
ered some other features that were right 
“‘on target,’ although hardly expected 
in a bearing. 

The low starting friction of this unique 
anti-friction bearing, for example, 
meant quicker engine response, and 
maybe sub and PT-boat crews don’t 
appreciate that. High load capacity 
helped prevent overloading, keeping 
more ships in fighting trim more of the 


time. ‘The Needle Bearing’s light weight 
saved pounds on board for fuel and 
ammunition, while its ready availa- 
bility for essential applications enabled 
engine builders to go ahead on the 





NEEDLE BEARINGS-- 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con- 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll- 
ers and a drawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity— 
and easy installation. 











NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear- 
ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 

are produced in a range Aw 
of types and sizes for 

assembly on the job into 

lew-cost, high-capacity, 

anti-friction bearing units. 

Our engineering depart- 

ment will be glad to advise on the correct 
size and type for any application. . 














TORRINGTON NEEDLE 


BEARINGS 





Marine Diesel production that helped 
turn the tide in the battle of the Atlantic. 


HAS THIS GIVEN YOU AN IDEA for your post- 
war designs? You may find the answer 
to one of your problems in the Needle 
Bearing’s unique combination of fea- 
tures. For these are what your custom- 
ers have been educated by war’s devel- 
opments to want in the peacetime prod- 
ucts they plan to buy. Light weight, 
compact design, ease of installation, in- 
frequent maintenance, long life—here 
are ‘Tomorrow’s sales points, and they 
add up to the Needle Bearing. Let a 
Torrington engineer show you how you 
can adapt the Needle Bearing’s advan- 
tages to your product’s design. For pre- 
liminary information, send for Catalog 
No. 115 which lists sizes, types and 
ratings, together with a list of typical 
applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 2], Ind 


Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia goles, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle ~ La 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 4 < 
% 
Toronto London, England tay 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Order No. 339 Revised by OPA and Further Changes 
Probable—Army Is Testing Out New Types of Half-Hose for 
Future Use—Underwear Industry Worried Over Signs of 
Serious Heavyweight Shortage Notwithstanding Yarn Di- 
rective—WPB Limits Outerwear Styles—Hosiery Shipments 


Gain 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1943 


LATE IN August OPA announced revisions in hosiery price Order 
No. 339 covering full-fashioned lines relative to grade labeling 
but other changes in this important hose pricing order are about due 
and after this change is made the trade feels the position of this 
branch of the industry will be greatly helped. Manufacturers of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned lines have in recent weeks filed energetic protests 
with OPA against the terms of the original No. 339 terms. In the 
meantime, shipments of all types of hose during the first seven months 
of this year registered a nice gain over the comparable period in 
1942 with women’s seamless and children’s and infants’ lines being 
the main sub-divisions that did not show gains over the period. Gain 
in shipment of full-fashioned was more than 11 per cent. Although 
the War Production Board has issued a cotton yarn directive to aid, 
underwear manufacturers still believe there will be a shortage of 
heavyweight underwear lines for consumers this fall and winter. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although wholesale buyers of full- 
fashioned hosiery are becoming more 
cautious there is an expanding trend 
in mill operations. During the first 
seven months of this year shipments 
of women’s’ full-fashioned hosiery 
gained 11.3 per cent over the sume 
months in 142 and for July, 1948, 
shipments of these lines gained more 
than 16 per cent whiecb is an enviable 
record in view of the manpower short- 
age such mills are confronted with. It 
has been largely overcome ly changes 
in the muchine set-up in the plants, 
taking better advantage of the help 
that is now available. Another favor- 
able factor for increased production 
was the recent action of the War Pro- 
duction Board in announcing that the 
rayon yarn quota for mills that for- 
merly used silk and nylon would be 
increased for October. This quota was 
restored to levels existing prior to 
July, making the pereentage for Oc- 
tober 85 per cent of their basic month- 
ly consumption in the first six months 
of 1941. 

Manufacturers that have contracts 
with the union have been engaged in 
conferences with representatives of the 
union and changes in the contract are 
said to involve slightly higher costs 
for these manufacturers but with no 
general wage revision. During the 
first seven months of this year the 
larger shipments were mude feasible 


by the use of rayon yarns which ac- 
counted in recent months for about 
95 per cent of all full-fashioned turned 
out. The balance was largely in the 
all-eotton constructions. Indications 
are that as long as the war lasts rayon 
will be the only raw material for 
these plants but immediately after 
peace comes all agree that nylon and 
other types of yarn that have been 
developed in recent years will come 
back, At that time many look for 
nylon and such yarns to be used in 
the manufacture of the women’s higher 
priced full-fashioned lines while the 
present and improved rayon types will 
be used in the making of the women’s 
lower priced numbers. With this 
thought in their minds, wholesalers 
are refusing to load up now with ray- 
on numbers and this trend is also 
expected to be noted for the duration. 


Half-Hose 


Although recently slightly less act- 
ive, the half-hose trade has fared well 
so far this year with shipments for 
the first seven months registering a 
gain of more than 13 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in the 
preceding vear. Shipments for last 
July showed a gain of slightly more 
than 8 per cent and these fizures in- 
elude those for slack length’ socks. 
There was a seven-month gain also in 
shipments of athletic type socks. One 
of the reasons for the lessened activi- 
ty is because the Army has been pro- 
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curing less half-hose and in faet has 
cancelied some of the undelivered con 
tracts on tan cotton mercerized socks 
amounting to possibly 12,000,000 pairs 
It was explained that the Army was 
now conducting experiments with the 
intent of developing a new type sock 
but it was made clear that the tan 
mercerized variety had been made 
“non-standard.” This meant that regu 
lar issue socks would be part Wool. 
The lessened demand for Army cotton 
socks will give these knitters a chafice 
to sell more to the civilian trade but 
to date the effect has net been ap 
parent. 


Seamless 


Women’s seatiless hose aétivity has 
failed so far this year to keep abreast 
with the average for the entire in- 
dustry. Shipments of seamless for the 
first seven months showed a drop of 
more than 12.5 per cent compared with 
the same months in the previous year 
and for July they were off almost 22 
per cent compared with the previous 
July. Retailers say many of their 
consumers want a full-fashioned ray- 
on and not a seamless rayon so that 
they feel seamless will be more dif 
ficult to move until nylon comes back. 
In addition, seamless is being hit by 
the bareleg fad as well as by the large 
number of women war workers who 
now are wearing anklets for every day 
where they formerly wore seamless. 
They use the rayon full-fashioned for 
best. Shipments of anklets for the 
first seven months showed very little 
change compared with the same months 
in the previous year and for July they 
were slightly less. In children’s and 
infants’ lines the seven-month  ship- 
ment rate was more than 30 per cent 
under the same period last year, this 
being one of the weak spots in the 
trade because there are some who feel 
that more emphasis should be placed 
upon such lines. For July, shipments 
of these numbers registered a drop of 
more than 33 per cent. 


Underwear 


The underwear industry while turn- 
ing out a record volume in recent 
months is plainly worried over the fall 
and winter outlook. This is so not- 
withstanding the recent directive of 
the War Lroduction Board aimed at 
giving the makers of heavy lines a 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTox’s market correspondent) 

Philadelphia, September 16, 1943 
IN VIEW of the war trending strong!y in favor of the United Nations 
there is more discussion as to what will happen just before and 
at the end of hostilities. Foremost in this connection is how the tex- 
tile industry will fare when it reconverts to peacetime products. Its 
problems will be important ones at that time but not comparable with 
those of the automotive trade, as an example, where entirely new 
machinery must be set up before peacetime production can be achieved 
again. For most textile manufacturers it simply means buying slizhtly 
different or possibly no different raw products and processing on the 
same machines and finishing them a different color, The thought is 
that the textile industry will have less machinery re-converting to do 

then than some other trades. : 

For this renson it may as a coneurrent development be predicted 
that the textile industry will have less of a re-conversion problem at 
the war’s end than most other fields so that it shovld be among the 
enrly industries to get more of the consumer dollar and the consumer 
dollar shortly after peace will be substantial. Great prosperity after 
a short period of re-conversion is confidently looked fer and the in- 
dustry will be in a good position to participate and aid this occurrence. 

While the textile industry has grown “old” dvring the war because 
it has worked at excessive speeds with no machinery replacement, re 
tooling of it can be done with production being maintained practically 
at a peak. But when this re-tooling has been completed the industry 
largely as a result of new lessons learned during the war will te in a 
position to maintain full employment and production for a considerable 
time ahead. During the war manufacturers have learned many lessons 
including great technological changes as well as the use of new raw 
materials so that the many lessons will come in handy after peace 
comes. For many manufacturers these will be even more useful in 
peace than in war. 

The world’s standard of living will reach new highs after the war 
and this will hold true for the United States even though ours was 
an unthovght of high in the pre-war era so that such a development 
has a major meaning for manufacturers, indicating that they will have 
to supply more people than ever before with clothing. But the time 
will ecme when competition for markets will be keen again. when the 
trend as now is no longer in favor of the seller. When it returns toa 
burers’ market then efficiency in production will pay its usnal prem- 
ium. For this reason manufacturers should not become too charmed 
with their present ability to sell more than they can turn out. Inef- 
ficiency will not pay dividends over any long-term period. 

In view of this when new machinery is again available manvfactnr- 
ers should replace their old and practically worn out equipment with 
the latest obtainalle. For this purpose they shoerld he accumulating 
reserves to begin paying for such machinery and the Federal tax laws 
shonld and probably will be revised to facilitate such machinery 
reserves, 








larger volume of yarns during the nine- 
week period preceding October manu- 
facture. Underwear manufacturers 
say that the situation also would have 
been helped materially had the OPA 
seen fit to grant ceiling relief to this 
industry but to date this relief has 
not been forthcoming. Letailers say 
the consumer shows signs of wanting 
heavy underwear this year earlier than 
usual, probally due to the reports they 
have heard of shortages so that job- 
bers find manufacturers in short sup- 
ply and unable to take care of their 
needs. Some relief has come to the 
civilian trade in the form of deferment 
of delivery and some cancellation of 
contracts in the military underwear 
field which in due course will result 
in such manufacturers being able to 
take on more civilian lines although 
the effects of this have been slow to 
show up actually. On the other hand, 
the Army has recently come out with 
a new invitation for 5,600,000 special 
type cotton garments made from 
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combed or carded single in 16s, 18s or 
20s, indicating that while the Army 
buying may taper off, there will re- 
main a considerable volume of such 
business for some time ahead. Many 
feel Lend-Lease shipments of under- 
wear will be heavy after the war ter- 
minates. 


Lift Eligibility 
for Hosiery Mills 


WPB announced at the end of Au- 
gust that the amount of rayon yarn 
available in October for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery and other civilian prod- 
ucts formerly made of silk and nylon 
had been restored to levels existing 
prior to July. WPB will permit rayon 
weavers and knitters to use for re- 
placement purposes in October an 
amount of rayon equal to S85 per cent 
of their average monthly consumption 
of silk and nylon during the first six 
months of 1941. This percentage com- 
pares with an 80 per cent rate in ef- 
fect during August and September and 
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70 per cent in effect during July. The 
action was taken under provision of 
Order M-37-D. All producers are be- 
ing notified to accept T’D-113 forms 
for the replacement of silk and nylon 
up to Sd per cent of knitters’ and weav- 
ers’ eligibilities that are tendered in 
September for yarns to be delivered 
in October. 

Rayon producers were quick to as- 
sert that the WPB order called for a 
5 per cent increase in eligibility, but 
did not assure mills of any actual in 
crease in poundage. It was stated in 
the trade that the new order merely 
meant that hosiery manufacturers 
could get up to Sd per cent of their 
replucement needs for silk and nylon 
should the yarn be available for civil- 
ian use. Indications are, however, that 
rayon yarn will be very tight in Oc- 
tober due to heavy needs for special 
ordnance materials and a further par- 
ing down in quotas for civilian use is 
anticipated by some in the trade dur- 
ing the last two months of this year 
in order that the expected larger de- 
mands for the military forces can be 
met. While this may be true there is 
no question but that the hosiery in- 
dustry has been receiving rayon yarn 
at a very satisfactory volume which 
is indicated by the increase in ship- 
ments of hosiery during the first seven 
months of this year when compared 
with the same months in 1942. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Register Increase 


Total shipments of all types of ho- 
Siery in the first seven months of this 
year exceeded similar shipments for 
the same period in 1942 by 4.8 per 
cent. In the women’s full-fashioned 
division shipments for this period reg- 
istered a gain of 11.3 per cent, notwith- 
standing predictions made earlier this 
year by several authorities inside the 
industry as well as spokesmen at 
Washington that a decrease of pos- 
sibly 30 per cent would be seen for the 
year. Manufacturers of full-fashioned 
lines have been confronted with seri- 
ous manpower problems but they have 
been overcome to an unexpected extent 
by changes in the machinery setup. 
Backrack knitting is cited by many in 
the industry as an important factor in 
bringing about this gain in produc- 
tion. 

A contrasting trend took place in 
Shipment of women's seamless goods 
where the decline for the first seven 
months was 12.6 per cent while the 
same lines in July this yeur registered 
a shipment decline of almost 22 per 
cent. There are several rensons ad- 
vocated for this drop in women’s seam- 
less shipments, the bareleg fad being 
one of the most important during the 
summer months. The number of wom- 
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uwHat HAS ATWOOD’'S war work Got To Do WITH 
MY POST-WAR YARN PRODUCTION?” 





WS 





Cotton * Worsted * Rayon: Spun Rayon * Nylon °"X” 


— whatever type or combination it may be, here’s Atwood’s answer, 
straight from the shoulder. 

The Atwood production organization is concentrating on war 
equipment built to standards of precision — and some of it calling for 
operating speeds — beyond anything we ever tackled in all our 
years of specialization in fine textile yarn machinery. One result of 
this experience, as sure as day follows night, is going to be better 
Atwood textile machinery. 

Our engineers have not been idle during this period, either. 
Already we can tell you of machinery developments that will go a 
long way toward meeting the new problems and production demands 
you will shortly be facing. 


Let’s get together in order that you may be fully informed. Just 
say the word. 
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ALES OFFICES: STONINGTON + CHARLOTTE - LOS ANGELES. - MANCHESTER, ENGI + BUENOS AIRES. 
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en that have adopted the painted leg 
style has been much lurzer this year 
than at any time in the history of the 
industry but hosiery manufacturers do 
Det feel that they should take any 
concerted auction in regard to combat- 
ins this trend at least until the war 
Is over and muny feel by that time the 
fad will be on the way out. Another 
Section of the hosiery trade to regis- 
ter a sharp decline in shipments is 
children’s and infants’ lines in which 
they dropped more than 30 per cent 
during the first seven months while in 
July alone they dropped more than 33 
per cent. Shipments of socks gained 
13 per cent in the periud. 


Better Civilian 
Underwear Outlook 


Members of the underwear industry 
say that the outlook for the civilian 
trade for the balance of the year will 
be more favorable than at any time in 
the lust two or three years. Many were 
caused to make this prediction after 
following new developments in Govern- 
ment contracting as well as recent an- 
nouncements by the Army relative to 
cancelling of old orders of such mer- 
chandise. In addition to the indica- 
tion of decreased demands of the Gov- 
ernment for underwear, account is also 
being taken of the working of the yarn 
directive instituted by WPRB. A recent 
meeting of the underwear industry 
committee with WPRB officials in 
Washington brought out that the yarn 
directive to aid makers of heavy un- 
derwear was working satisfactorily. It 
was also brought out that the advisory 
committee at that meeting pressed for 
action in the broadening of the direc- 
tive to include other underwear styles 
aside from the heavy constructions in 
the present varn directive. 

Recent understanding in the trade 
on Government business an he 
summed up as follows: There is no 
new Ariy buying in sight for perhaps 
the balance of the yer in heary- 
weizhts, except the invitation on 
which bids were received September 
10 covering some 5,500.000 protective 
shirts and drawers. There fs also no 
new Army buying in sizht for perhaps 
the halance of the year in the lizht- 
weight shirts which may resnit in more 
geols of this type being available tn 
the open market in view of the fact 
that many mills are now running out 
of such contracts. It is understood 
that inventories of this style are larger 
thin had been expected, one reason 
for this heing that fewer shipments 
abroad have been lost dne to suhma- 
rine sinkings. In regard to the part- 
Wool trpes, while there will prohably 
be no new invitations this year. ft 1s 
beped there will also be no cancel- 
ling. 
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Army Conducting New 
Half-Hose Experiments 


Army Quartermuster Corps, follow- 
ing a recent announcement thut it was 
cancelling undelivered balances on cot- 
tun mercerized sock contracts, disclosed 
that it was conducting extensive ex- 
periments at this time at Camp Lee, 
Va., of 22 different types of socks, The 
results of these tests will govern the 
Army in its coming procurement of 
sucks ineluding the type for ordinary 
or garrison wear as well as a second 
type which will be for service under 
more strenuous conditions. The Army 
also announced that the tan cotton 
mercerized type had been made non- 
standard which means that no further 
large quantities of this type will be 
procured, although it is explained that 
small quantities of the mercerized may 
be bought from time to time to fill out 
odd sizes so that the present stocks 
on hand may be completely utilized. 

This development caused temporary 
dislocation in the trade so far as knit- 
ters specializing on these lines were 
concerned, causing them to make a 
switch over into civilian lines as well 
as terminating Army yarn contracts. 
Following this announcement the Army 
explained that the plan was for a 
part-wool and a part-cotton sock to be 
decided upon following the experiments 
at Camp Lee where the various type 
socks are being given strenuous tests 
under all conditions. The Army states 
that the new general service sock will 
contain approximately half cotton and 
half wool with the yarns being used to 
be spun on the cotton, woolen, Brad- 
ford or French system. In addition to 
the part-wool type, the Camp Lee ex- 
periments include hose made of half- 
rayon and half-cotton and an an- 
nouncement will be made in due conrse 
as to the new type sock which will be 
made ‘standard. When this is done 
hids on a large amount of the new 
type sock ean be expected as well as 
earlier procurements of the heavier 
cushion-sole type. 


Knit Outerwear Stvies 
Are Limited by WPB 


Frills on knitted outerwear includ- 
ing sweaters, bathing snits, head-wear, 
mufflers and gloves were banned by 
the War [Troduction Board which at 
the same time placed certain restric- 
tions on the styles and colors in which 
such garments may he made. RBnut in 
order to assure an adequate supply of 
knitted outerwear for the duration, 
WPR allowed mannfacturers consider- 
able latitude In producing garments in 
a broad variety of styles, colors and 
fabric constructions. One of the main 
ideas of the new order, which is T.-310, 
is to provide utilitarian and durable 
knit outerwear which is not likely to 


be changed materially by styles an 
fads and at the same time to eliminat 
the necessity of distributors keepin 
large inventories of multi-style ga 
ments. With the exception of knitte 
gloves and mittens, manufacturers ar 
limited to one-half of the number o 
styles they produced in 1941 of eac! 
item, or a total of 20 styles, which 
ever is greater. 

In the case of gloves and mittens 
the limitation is 30 per cent of the 
1941 styles, or 16 styles, again on th 
basis of the larger figure. The orde 
limits over-all lengths of sweaters anc 
sleeves to conventional lengths, spec! 
fies the basic models in which sweat 
ers may be made, and imposes suc! 
simplification measures as the banning 
of double breasted sweaters, elimina 
tion of belts and sashes on women’s 
sweaters, limitation of the size, num 
ber and design of pockets, prohibition 
of exaggerated sleeves on women’s 
sweaters, such as raglan, puffed, bal. 
loon and dolman type of sleeves, and 
establishment of a maximum number 
of color arrangements, It was point- 
ed out that woven bathing suits are 
not affected by the order. Knitted 
head-wear and mufflers are controlled 
primarily as to weight. length and 
embroidery effects. Knitted gloves and 
mittens are limited to plain models. 


OPA Revises Hosiery 
Rules on Grade Labeling 


Prohibition of grade labeling re- 
quirements in price control regulations 
and limitation in the use of quality 
standards, which the Taft amendment 
made part of the Emergency [Price 
Control Act of 1942, were observed in 
Revised Maximum [Price Regulation 
No. 339, Women’s [ayon  Hoasiery, 
which the Office of Price Administra- 
tion recently issued. While the revi- 
sion does not require the industry to 
mark rayon hosiery as grade A or 
grade BR as under the former recula- 
tion, it does not on the other hand 
prohibit any seller whose _ hosiery 
meets the specifications for grade A, 
from marking it as grade A yolun- 
tarily; or from marking hosiery that 
does not meet the specifications as 
grade B. This is because there was in 
the trade considerable rayon hosiery 
that already carried the grade mark- 
ings: and also because some sellers 
wished to let consumers Know by means 
of marking when their hosiery meets 
Ceiling 
prices, gauge or needle count and oth- 
er descriptive markings previously re- 
quired on hosiery continue to be re 
quired under the provisions of the re- 
vised regulation, including in the re- 
quirement for marking “Irregulars”, 
“Seconds” and “Thirds”. 


the minimum specifications, 
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ina where today in the ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 
en’s where peacet'me pursuits have given away almost 
um entirely to the war effort. 

tior While this change has affected our normal! customer 

en’s relationships, we are still mak'ng every poss-ble effort 

; 1 to handle urgent requirements promptly. 

a 

and In the meantime, we appreciate your indulgence and 
continued cooperation. 
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Strike Vote Is Rescinded 
for Fashioned Hose Mills 


A two-month dispute between the 
Americun Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers and the Full-Fashioned Ilosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Ine., and 
the Keystone LIlosiery Manufacturers 
Associ:ution, has within the last few 
duys been certified to the War Labor 
tanrad for arbitration. Representatives 
of the three groups have been meeting 
bere and in Reading to arrive at new 
coutracts governing working conditions 
in the unionized section of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, succeeding 
the present pact which was to have ex- 
pired August 31 but at that time was 
extended by the Federal Department 
of Labor which stepped in to avoid a 
walkout in about 44 plants throughout 
the industry of which 22 are lecated 
in lT’ennsylvania. When the agree- 
ment was not reached by August 51, 
the American Federation of I[losiery 
Workers in a general referendum voted 
us favoring a strike for their original 
demands, Their negotiating committee 
had recommended a compromise but 
this recommendation was upset by the 
membership vote. Although no offi- 
cial announcement has been made, it is 
reported that the union asked for waze 
increases for certain workers to ad- 
just so-called inequalities in the pres- 
ent rates such as for toppers, seamers 
and packers. In addition, the union 
is reperted to be demanding an annual 
two-weeks’ vacation with pay instead 
of one week, as well as sick benefits 
and hospitalization the cost of which 
they demand be pnid by the mannufac- 
turers. In order to prevent a walkout 
the whole matter was taken over by 
the Department of Labor which ealled 
a conference in Washington Septem- 
ber 1 and when it was found impos- 
Sible to reach an agreement at that 
time the matter was shortly thereafter 
referred to the War Labor Board for 
adjustment. 


Wholesale Hosiery Buyers 
Becoming More Cautious 


Hosiery buyers in the wholesale 
trade are showing a decided inclina- 
tion to move more cautiously in mak- 
ing commitments for hosiery that Is 
strictly of war construction. They in- 
sist that they do not want to have on 
hand when the war ends much mer- 
chandise that is of unusual construe- 
tion or color being made now under 
war restrictions. Also they feel that 
it would be advisable for the retail 
trade to be in a similar position, realiz- 
ing that the position of many of their 
retail accounts would be difficult if 
they were caught with large stocks 
of such constructions at the end of 
the war. The cautious buying of whole- 
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salers in this respect is more in evi- 
dence in wen'’s numbers thun in other 
lines. The recent reversal in the buy- 
ing attitude of the Government in cot- 
ton hosiery has brought out more of- 
ferings of certain men’s socks from 
miaunufucturers heretofure lurgely en- 
guzed on Army orders. suyers ure 
tuking up these freer offerings but 
huve their ideas of what prices they 
should pay and at the same time the 
finish of these numbers bas been taken 
into account as Luyers do not want to 
have any large quantity of socks on 
hand made with the old sewed toes 
or tops. 


Knit Outerwear OPA 
Committee Named 


A committee of five representatives 
of the knitted outerwear industry was 
numed late in August by Reagan I. 
Connally, director of the consumers’ 
goods division of the OPA, to analyze 
price regulations in their field. The 
industry manufactures sweaters, bath- 
ing suits, caps, scarfs, and similar ar- 
ticles of wool and wool mixtures. The 
committee will report its findings and 
recommendations to OPA, Those re- 
quested by Connally to make the pre- 
liminary investigation were: Ingram 
Bergman, Bergman Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia; A. Paul Cohen, Suffolk 
Knitting Co., Lowell, Mass.; Milton 
EF. Davis, Yorkshire Knitting Co., New 
York City: Ilarold Korzenik, counsel, 
National Knitted Outerweur Associa- 
tion, New York City; Robert Seckkler, 
Shepard Knitwear Co., New York, 
chairman, emergency industry comnit- 
tee of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association. 


Brown Appoints 
Hosiery Advisors 


Appointment of 387 manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of women’s 
rayon hosiery to three industry advis- 
ory committees which will meet with 
OPA in Washington to make their 
recommendations for changes in MIR 
No. 339, Women’s Rayon Ilosiery, was 
announced lute in August by Price Ad- 
ministrator [Prentiss M. Brown. This 
action is in line with a program pre- 
viously announced by OIA to give se- 
rious consideration to suggestions by 
the industry for possible changes in 
the regulation after the order had 
been in operation long enough to dem- 
onstrate its merits and defects. Tem- 
porary chairman named for the com- 
mittees are: Ilosiery Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee, T. IT. 
Mueller, Julius Kayser Co., New York 
City; TIlosiery Wholesalers Industry 
Advisory Committee, Allan Thompson, 
Butler Bros., Chicago; Hosiery Retail- 
ers Industry Advisory Committee, H. 


I. Hodgkinson, William Filene’s Sons 
Co., Luston. 


OPA Again Defers 
hosiery Marking 

OVA announced at the end of August! 
thut manufacturers of Wowen's rayon 
hosiery may continue to mark them by 
meuns of printed slips inserted in the 
stockings, instead of with attuched or 
imprinted markings until December 1 
Wholesalers and retailers may continue 
tu use the inserts until January 1, 
1944. Several manufacturers have been 
unuble to obtain marking equipment 
for the attached or permanent labeling, 
according to OVA, Vermianent marking 
by means of transfers, laLels or tick- 
ets wus originally required by July 
15 for manufacturers and August 10 
for other sellers under a provision in 
MI’R-339. The effective date of the 
permanent marking requirement was 
first postponed for these sellers, re 
spectively, to September 1 and Oc- 
tober 1. 


Schenke Resigns as 
Hose Research Director 


E. Max Schenke, after 21 years witb 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Munufuacturers, recently resigned as 
research director. Mr. Schenke was 
identified with hosiery mills in the 
United States.and. hud set up several 
hosiery plants in Brazil prior to join- 
ing the ussociation. He began his re- 
search and technical work at the Na- 
tional Burenu of Standards in Wash- 
ington in 1922. Graduated from the 
Philadelphia Textile School in 1911, 


Hosiery Manufacturer 
Stresses Openwork Styles 


Gotham Hosiery Co., at a recent style 
display, showed a group of seven num- 
bers in openwork stockings and the 
firm accented the point that with the 
new heavy rayon yarns which are now 
permitted in the manufacture of ho- 
siery, the lacy and mesh designs tend 
to give sheer and interesting effects. 
The patterns range from nurrow, ver- 
tical and butterfly meshes to large 
round meshes. These are full-fash- 
ioned stockings and Gotham feels they 
are the best possible fit to be worked 
out with the type yarns available. A 
ribbed stocking was also displayed 
made from a long-staple rayon fiber 
spun into thread on the silk system. 
The mannequins also wore cobweb 
thin mercerized cotton in lace stock- 
inzs. formal enough to go with wool 
afternoon dresses. A glimpse at post- 
war prospects in the planning of the 
company was given by Roy E. Tilles 
of this company, who said hose made 
from nylon and Vinyon would become 
increasingly important with _ better- 
fitting heels in prospect at that time. 
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ror U. 1. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 
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It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full- fashioneds 
.. they’re in the Army now. It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and = 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- = 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 
& Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
; yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 
Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers. 
Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade. 
Send for trial order and formula today. 
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FROM HEAD TO TOE 


For over 35 years, much of milady’s apparel has 
been processed with Scholler products . . . hosiery, 
gloves, blouses, skirts and underthings—all have 
been enriched in beauty and increased in service life. 

And, for every fibre available today, there is a 
DURABEAU* FINISH “tailored to fit the fabric.’’ 


> FINISHES 


# Reg. U.S.A. & Canada 


SCHOLLER Bros.,INC.« Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils. Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St.Catharines.Ont..Can 
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TRENDS—YARN 


Yarn Supplies for Civilians Remain Tight Notwithstanding Defer- 
ments and Cancellations in Army Items—Many Sellers Hold- 
ing New Commitments Down Fearing Early End of War— 
More Rayon Yarns for Military Tire Fabric—Worsted Yarns 


Remain Tight 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1943 


A MONTH AGO it was felt that deferment of Army cotton goods de- 

liveries during the final quarter of this year would ease the tight 
cotton yarn supply situation for many civilian goods makers but this 
has not taken place. Instead such operators report that they still find 
it impossible to place much more cotton yarn business. Spinners admit 


___they are taking a smaller poundage of military business but say that 


old such contracts are still running and in addition they are not able 
to handle more civilian orders because of the policy so many have 
adopted of confining new commitments to one month ahead, desiring 
to be in as liquid position as possible should there be an earlier-than- 


expected termination of hostilities. 


In rayon yarns there is continued 


tightness with even larger amounts being set aside for makers of 
military tire fabric, leaving less for civilians. However, the rayon 
yarn quota for hose mills has been slightly increased for October so 
that the expansion in such production this year to date is not imme- 
diately endangered. Worsted yarn production for knitters shows a 
nice gain this year over 1942 but still manufacturers are unable to 


obtain enough yarn. 
Cotton Yarns 


The Army deferments and cancella- 
tions of various types of cotton goods 
and garments have not eased the sales 
cotton yarn market for civilians to 
any appreciable degree. Manufactur- 
ers Of civilian lines have felt that 
some effect of this program would be 
apparent immediately but indications 
are that it will be some time before 
this proves to be true. There has been 
a Slight improvement in this regard in 
mercerized socks in which the Army 
recently cancelled unfilled balances on 
contracts totaling approximately 12,- 
000,000 pairs. Yarns for these socks 
will immediately become available for 
civilian half-hose but in this connec- 
tion mercerizers point out that there 
has been in the last year a noticeable 
expansion in the consumption of sueh 
yarns for other military items, so that 
in these counts also civilians may have 
to wait a while longer before the full 
effect of smaller military buying is 
seen. 

lburing the first six months of this 
year production of carded cotton sales 
yarn totalled 398.800.0000 pounds com- 
pared with 393.000,000 pounds in the 
first half of 1942 and for combed sale 
cotton yarns the total was 148,400,000 
pounds in that period this yvear com- 
pared with 144.000.000 pounds for the 
first six months of last year. While 
this is a good showing so far as volume 
is concerned, data for July indicated 
that production for that month dropped 
considerably when compared with the 
same month in 1942. Spinners and yarn 
merchants do not believe that produc- 
tion during the last half of this year 
will reach the level of this period in 
142 by possibly 20 per cent. This de- 
cline is due mainly to the manpower 
situation which is becoming progres- 
sively more difficult for such produ- 
cers aml spinners say that the question 
of sufficient help developed its most 
acute stage during the hot summer 
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months when absenteeism was particu- 
larly widespread. 

An important factor in the produc- 
tion problem is the OPA price ceiling 
on sales cotton yarns, the complaint in 
the industry being general that profit 
margins are insufficient and that if 
relief were granted in this matter pro- 
duction would be expanded consider- 
ably. Numerous spinners have report- 
ed that they have been unable to pay 
overtime because of their insufficient 
margins and in many sections of the 
South the scarcity of help has caused 
spinners to discontinue the third shift. 
With the third shift discontinued the 
overhead costs of such plants increased 
considerably, this being cited as an- 
other reason why larger margins 
should be permitted under the sales 
cotton yarn ceiling. While this mat- 
ter has been advocated hy the trade 
for many months without any relief 
being granted there is now more op- 
timism expressed than for some time 
past that such relief will be forthcom- 
ing. 

Within recent weeks there have been 
conferences on the matter in Washing- 
ton and in the last few days a sales 
varn advisory committee has_ been 
named to confer with OPA relative to 
this matter. In the meantime most 
spinners are following a very cautious 
policy in taking forward delivery or- 
ders, the idea being that an ending of 
the war would find them, therefore, 
in as liquid position as possible. While 
spinners aml cotton varn merchants 
believe that the post-war period will 
see a large demand for cotton yarns, 
they feel that there will be a short 
period of uncertainty and it is to pro- 
tect themselves over such period that 
many are refusing to take orders for 
more than a month ahead. During the 
jast month several directives on cotton 
varns have ended but so far this has 
not resulted in any noticeable increase 
in the quantities of yarn that spinners 
will take for non-military goods. 


MARKETS 


-_ 


Rayon Yarns 


The question of rayon yarn supplies 
for civilian goods during the last quar- 
ter of the present year hinges upon 
the poundage needed to meet Army and 
Navy requirements for textiles. With 
the pace of the war increasing rapidly, 
there is a wider need for rayon cloths 
which are Leing expended at a faster 
rate so that further tightening of the 
rayon yarn situation for spring lines 
for next yeur is indicated. This is 
evidenced by the sharp increase in 
yardage requirements for fragmenta- 
tion bomb chute and flare cloths which 
are expected to account for consider- 
ably more rayon yarn poundage dur- 
ing the last quarter of the present year 
than at any time since the outbreak 
of the war. Every pound of high te 
nacity rayon yarn made for the rest 
of the year will go into tire cord and 
military cloths. The requirement for 
special strength rayon for certain mili- 
tary textiles has been so great it has 
become necessary to develop cords and 
tapes for some non-man chutes made 
of standard rayon yarns. 

As the weaving program for special 
military textiles gains, a further re- 
duction in quotas for yarn for civilian 
use is anticipated, with the greatest 
cut probably coming in December. So 
far as yarn poundage needed for mili- 
tary cloth is concerned, it is practical- 
ly all viscose processed yarn, although 
new uses have been develoned for the 
acetate types which will unquestion- 
ably reduce the quantities available 
for civilian goods. Rayon filament 
yarn shipments during August totalled 
4? 400.000 pounds as compared with 
40.000.000 pounds in July and 38,200,- 
000 pounds in August 1942. For the 
eight months ended August 31. 19438 
shipments totalled 325.000 000) pounds 
as compared with 309.500.000 pounds 
shipped during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942, or an inerease of 5 per 
cent. Stocks of this varn at the end 


of August were 6,200,000 pounds. 


Worsted Yarns 


Producers of worsted knifting varns 
during the first seven months of this 
vear tyrned out approximately 12 per 
cent more varn than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. The gain in pound- 
age produced so far this vear by French 
system plants was larger than that in 
Bradford svstem mills. This increase 
in production was achieved in the face 
of serions difficulties of which the 
most important was inadequate help, 
such spinners reporting that they have 
been unable fo retain many of their 
workers in the face of hivher wages 
paid by war industries. Althonvgh pro- 
duction has been increased there is a 
great scarcity of such varn for civilian 
sweaters and other outerwear garments 
and hoth knitters and spinners say that 
production could increase considerably 
more and vet remain far short of de- 
mand. There has been, however, less 
interest by military buyers in the last 
month so that the situation may later 
on be somewhat more favorable for 
civilians. 
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Working for Victory. 


..«- Tooling-Up” to 


Your Post-War Needs! 


x *k * 


“NATIONAL” HIGH-SPEED 


AUTOMATIC PiECE GOODS 
DRYER have contributed to the Victory 


years. Drying cloth for uniforms, blankets, para- 
chutes and other service requisites . . . into the mil- 


lions of yards... has kept “NATIONAL” machines 
busy in private and government plants throughout - 


the country. Their performance has won the respect 
of those responsible for on-time deliveries. 


Looking forward, anticipation of a return to peace- 
time production offers to “NATIONAL” engineers 
another opportunity to set the pace in perfecting 
new drying techniques and equipment that will pro- 
vide a competitive advantage to those employing 
them. Advances along this line are already under 


way; and finishing plants hoping to take and keep | 
markets, will give 
“NATIONAL” top place in their plans for future 


the lead in_ post-war 


operation, 


YOTE: Investigate the advantages of “NATIONAL” 


equipment for heat treatment and drying after ap- ~ 


plication of repellent finishes. 


x * * 


Consultation with “National” enzinzers, now, 


will incur no obligation.’ Write, wire or phone. 


Automatic Ioop Dryers Straight Run Tenters 
Package Yarn Dryers Return Type Tenters 
Print Goods Dryers Apron Stock Dryers 

ruck Type Ske_n Dryers Continuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NATICNAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 


























effort the speed, accuracy and re- - 
liability that established their reputation in pre-war : 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission—Worsted Yarns, 
Men’s and Women’s Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in all Types and Weaves 


CALHOUN MILLS 


Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men’s Wear, 
Dress Goods, Overcoatings 


RAYON and SILK MILLS 
Rayon and Silk Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN COTTON MILLS 


Carded Cotton and Blended Yarns 
Spun Rayon Blended Fancy Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


Combination Yarn Fabrics 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
* Selling Agents * 


NEW YORK: General Offices — 261 Fifth Avenue 


Grey Goods Division —40 Worth Street 
CHARLOTTE 


Commercial Bank Building 


LOS ANGELES 
819 Santee Street 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 
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THE 


All - Purpose 
CLEANSER 
for 
FLOORS 
~ WALLS - WOODWORK 
CEILINGS 


=>. 


Setol is an oil emulsifier— it breaks down oils—hence the speed with 
which it penetrates and removes stubborn'coatings of grimy oil and 
grease. Though best known for its wonderful cleansing action on 
mill floors, Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning heavily 
soiled painted walls and ceilings. It’s thoroughly safe. . . free from 
harmful properties that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save frequent redecorating! 
Setol is both soluble and sudsless. Compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill. Sold in barrels, half-barrels, quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1310 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINKELL SYSTEM, INC. \ NN 


) 
Pioneers and Specialisis in / PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 























Style 27 


LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 
Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mirs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SURE! 


When you use DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent you 
are sure of getting top-notch de-sizing and 
finishing results. 35 years of satisfactory service 
stand behind this famous choice of the textile 
aidustry. 


DIASTAFOR-treated fabrics are smooth, supple, 
flawless. They meet every eye and touch test. 
DIASTAFOR’s high quality, strength and color 
never vary. 

Be sure — with DIASTAFOR. See our technical 
man or write to - 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 





40 Worth Street 


DIASTAFOR 


35 Years of Satisfactory Results 


(Snsulling Cngincers 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 




















for OVER THIRTY YEARS | 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 




















BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
IO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres dent 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasur-r 











105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 





Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experiment-ng have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 





best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly s:zed warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost, We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of S!asher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 





most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company — 
Pp pany — 

New Hampshire 

Cloths, 


Peterborough - - - = = - 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 





TELL LLL 
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it’s Reveille 
for 


i BEARINGS... 









@ Just like the soldier in camp, Bunting 
Bronze Standardized Bearings and Bear- 
ing Bronze Bars are on call in stockrooms 
of wholesalers and Bunting warehouses 
all over America. 

Completely machined and finished, in 
many sizes, these Bunting Bearings and 
Bars save priceless time, labor and costly 
shutdowns in production and main- 
tenance of machine tools, industrial ma- 
chinery of all kinds and electric motors 
of all sizes and makes. 

The Bunting catalog gives complete 
specification data—makes ordering easy 
from the many different sizes listed. Write 
for it... The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in 
Principal Cities. 





.. BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS * PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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PERFECT KNOTS | 
without a learning | 
period when you 
are equipped with 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 
The Abington Knotter assures you of "3 
as, 
eS 


dependable knots despite help diffi- 
culties. Automatically ties a weav- 
er’s knot. Automatically scissor clips 
the ends. Automatically makes the 
ends uniform in length in any desired 
dimension from 5/16” down to minus 
1/16”. Knots are positive'y non-slip, 
and so compact as to be accepted in 
thread and yarns for fabrics required 
to take a blister-free coating. 


“Throw away 
Yow scissors 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


 — ————————<— 
ABINGTON 
—_—_:»: SO 
ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE 
















PRODUCTS 
They are tested and approved by leading textile 


mills. 
Typical of a Full Line 

Aquakal No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks for mineral 
or vat dyeing, and rewetting for sanforizing. Used on piece 
goods, skeins and packages or raw stock. 

Aquakal No. 74—for pasting vat dyes. 

Hydroxy* Water-Shield, meets U. S. Government speci- 
fications, with or without approved mildewproof. 

Hydroxy Mildewproof No. 2—Approved by U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to meet tentative specitication T-1452A. 

Hydroxy Sizes for filament or staple yarns, viscose, ace- 
tate or Bemberg. 

Hydroxy Treatments for viscose or acetate knitting yarns. 

Sulphonated O'ls—tor finishing, boil-off or scouring. 

(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company | 
3 Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 No. Front St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
’rotects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Fe Verrell Machine €0..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . omen and Montreal. Canada 
James F. Notman . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., El zabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 


Geo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England—European Agt. 





An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT . 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statl of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
_ to a fully bound book. 


| The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
0 EE ee ee oe 
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1947: S Reducer-Type 
TRANSMISSION 


a_ 


















LZ 
Ordering Check Straps Today? — 


Be Sure They’re Made 
_ of Tough, Long-lasting = 




























Combines Variable Speed Transmission 
and Gear Reducer in Single Compact Unit 


@ The REEveEs Variable Speed Transmission—the 
textile industry’s widely preferred unit for providing 
accurate, infinite speed adjustability—is now available 
with built-in, helicaltype speed reducer. With this 
new REEVES drive, the operator of any production ma- 
chine has a wide range of low driving speeds instantly 
available in a single compact unit. 

The entire cange is covered with- 
Out steps or jumps. Any required 
speed for best production under 
each changing condition is accu- 
rately obtained by turning a hand- 
wheel. It’s casy to equip this unit 
for individual motor drive by means 
of REEVES adjustable motor base, 
which accommodates any available 
motor. Send for 16-page Catalog 
T-432, giving complete engineer- Vertical design espe- 


ing information. cially adaptable for 
conditions where floor 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA space is limited. 


=) REEVES 


SPEED CONTROL | 
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VER a period of years the youre 
O selection of hides, plus specia 


ocesses --> de- 


tanning and currying PT research 


tinuous 
loped through con 
is tan added toughness, strength 


and longer life to check straps made 


PENN-TAN LEATHER. 
more PENN-TAN is sold 


than any other trade-marked, hairless 
check strap leather! That's convincing 
evidence of real value, 4s well as ac- 


ceptance by leading mils. 


from 


Today .- - 


PENN-TAN LEATHER on 
k strap order. If your 
to furnish it 


f one who 


Specify 
your next chec 
regular supplier is unable 
yet, write us for the name © 


can. 





Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





























“SUPPORTING 
ACTIONY’ 


To attain complete success against the 
enemy, our ground troops must receive 
“supporting action” from air and sea 
forces. 


Likewise, successful spinning and twisting 
operations demand the support of superior 
Ring Trave-ers. 


Dary Ring Travelers offer this 
essential superiority. 


See a Dary Representative to- 
day! 
* 


THE 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


mt al LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 

































— 


TEMBCHEKESD 1 BS 


SOUTHERN FACTORING 
for. SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


Efficient Factoring Service Removes 
Financial and Credit Problems — 
Permits More Profitable Operation 





ATLANTA 
“NEXT, DOOR TO ANY MILL IN THE SOUTH” 





STANDAR 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White’’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 


‘ 
g > 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, NWN. Y. 
MADCEHIES HL + DALLAS. TEXAS 
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Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 





Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will ke made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 





Nickel-Clad 
& Stainless Steel 


Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats and 
ther vessels of this dur- 
ible metal made to order 
from yvcur designs or 
urs. Nothing too large 
r complicated for us. 


Smoke Stacks, 


Tanks 


and Towers 


Let us build the tank 
you need. Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye tanks, 
chemical tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose—support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. 








































Fabrications 


Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins, Framework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 






Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 


ucts “custom made” 


to 


order from your designs 


Or OUPS. 


© 


=~ We can also produce 


special machinery 
for your own needs or for 


resale purposes. 


Our Engineering Department 
will gladly submit designs to 
meet any requirements. 













Oe 
ee \ 
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Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us 
know your interest in fabricated COLE 


Steel products. 


_R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


¢ 


NEWNAN 


STABLISHED 1854 


GEOR 
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FOR 


CLEANLINESS 


UNIFORMITY 





and SERVICE 


USE 


AND 


Finishing 


Starches 


Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 








Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 








problems. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 
high quality of Corn Products starches and 
gums are well-known to leading textile man- 
ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 
are always glad to help the manufacturer 
with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION 


Don't let changes hold up 
production. 


Wateh your supply of Ring 


T -avelor 


opel 


hes 


nrepared 


for any contingency. 


Southern Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Gr env.lie, S. C, 


Box 18.4. 
D. J. QUILLEN 


Box 443. Syarian.urg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SU 


Box 236, 


iy «oO 


Itasca, Texas 
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KNOXALL ** 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CQO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON. MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C HAMES RALFH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLI4M J. MOORE 735 W Crescent Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 1s Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn $974 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 
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TAKE GOOD CARE of your 
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LAWLOR FLOOR EQUIPMENT 


Every owner of 
Lawlor Scrub- 
bing, Waxing, 
Polishing Ma- 


) chines, Mop 


Wringers and 
Tanks, is cau- 
tioned to kecp 
them in best run- 
ning order. 
REPAIR PARTS 
AVAILABLE 


Check over all 
vour Law'or Ma- 
chines and equip- 
ment and let us 
furnish vou with 
any needed re- 
pair part to keep 
them operating 
efficiently. 


We want to aid 
all our custom- 
ers in every way 
we possibly can. 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
i121 WN. Aberdeen St , Chicage, ill. 
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Have You Secured Your Copy of 
“FINISHING MATERIALS” 


This book covers generally those bas‘c raw materials used in ths 
finishing processes for cot.ou piece goods. It iaclud:s a numb:>r 
of the new mater als aud pract.ces which cannot be found in 
any standard textbook. 


This book provides a source of information and experience to the 
operat.ng executive which is fresh, up-to date. practical a d 
usabe in every-day finishing plant operation. Ask us how you 
can get this book FREE. 


‘*Finishing Materials’’ can be obtained only in co~-junction with 
a 3-year sub cription to ‘‘Cottou’’ for $3.00 (Canaua $4.50— 


Foreign $6.00). 
COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRIGHT 
linproved thigh Speed 


HOISTS 





= load chain a drink! 


Believe it or not, mister, a well-lubri- 
cated load chain will outlast a dry 
chain fifteen times. That sounds incred- 
ible, but it’s true. You see, every link 
has a bearing area where it meets its 
neighboring links. Unless there is a 
protecting film of oil at these points, 
the friction will cause undue wear. An- 
other place where the protection of oil 
is needed is when the chain comes in 
contact with the load wheel. 


.-- But let’s go back to the chain 
itself. A dry chain wears prematurely 
—lengthens itself out of pitch. And a 
chain out of pitch cannot seat itself 
properly in the wheel sockets. Another 
vicious result of wear. 


Saeed 





TELLALLLL LLL 


.»-90 please—now that all steel 
products are critical—lubricate your 
load chain regularly and make it last; 
twice, five times, ten times, yes—fifteen 
times as long. 

Send today for a free copy of the 
Wright Crane Signal Chart. This chart 
(36” x 24”) can be tacked up on the 
bulletin board to teach the men stand- 
ard crane signals which will speed 
operation and promote safety. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE or, INC. 


6,06 2 8 <6 '= 6=t< 8 \ 








auiee In Business 
wy) for Your Safety 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Testile Mill.* 


SAVE 


MONEY— OIL—LABOR—YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 








1—50°% saving on Labor. 

2—50°%, saving on O'l. 

3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines}. 

4—10°%, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfi.led 
bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 


All the above claims taken from users’ letters. : 
*Name furnished on request. : 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO 
MACHINE CORP. 


Southern 75th Anniversary F en England 
Representative: aim ey oe ky 
M. Bradford ao Wayne Junction American Supply Co. 
161 Spring 8t., ; . 78 Fountain 8t. 

Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia,Pa. Providence, RB. L 
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S, GUMS, 
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NE 
aN STARCHES, DEXTR! CEDAR RAPIDS, 1owaA 


new YORK, N.Y. ones Pes 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: — - en 


-- SPARTANBURG, Ss. C. 





































All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 
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TREATMENT OF TEXTILES 
USE FERRO COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


FERRO ZINC NAPHTHENATE 
OR OTHER FERRO METALLIC SOAPS 


They meet Corps of Engineers and Quartermaster 
Corps specifications. Write for prices and samples. 


* FERRO DRIER & CHEMICAL CO. 


“Subsidiaries of Ferro Enamel Corp.—Cleveland, Ohio 


eW. B. LAWSON, INC., Sole Sales Agent 
. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Move War Work 


Faster 


Smoother run- 
ning, easier to han- 
dle, Fairbanks Hand 
and Platform Trucks 
enable men to 
move things faster 
with less fatigue. 


This saves labor, 
man-hours and 
money. It releases 
men to help speed 
your war work. 


Another thing, 
Fairbanks Trucks are 
so ruggedly built that they withstand the most brutal 
punishment. Every part subject to excessive wear can 
be renewed easily and cheaply. 


Write for Catalog No. 51-52. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


393 Lafayette St. New York 3, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 


PLATFORM, 


Fairbanks .0s2c22. 





H. H. WILLIS, Textile Consultant 


CLEMSON, S. C. 


Plant Survey Job Analysis 


| Arbitration 
Costs Waste Control 


Labor Relations 








Hand and power operated. Capacities 
5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 300 psi. 
All standard drives. 

@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer will 
do it more efficiently and at lower cost’’. 
Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins 
FREE to PLANT MEN. 


Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
2050 Century Ave., 8.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BLACKMER kcoto*44 DUMPS 


“BUCKET DESIGN’-SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 
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Circle-D’s exclusive 
“Air-cooled” Operation gives 
500% more Output 
per Traveler Change 


os ct RRS 


—and only Victor makes the Circle-D 


Victor Circle-D Travelers have run up to 900% 
more hours-before-changing than the travelers they 
replaced. No other travelers can match these rec- 
ords, because only the Circle-D is scientifically de- 
signed for “free-floating” operation. 


With contact only on the inside of the ring, there is 
less friction, therefore less heat, and the traveler is 
literally “air-cooled”. Higher speeds are permitted, 
production is sustained with few interruptions, ends 
down are reduced substantially, and yarn quality is 
improved. 


No other traveler equals the Circle-D for spinning 
combed yarns, and for dry twisting on flanged rings. 
The hundreds of work hours that can be saved by 
Circle-Ds are needed today in every mill. Make a 
thorough test of this extraordinary traveler on your 
spinning and twisting. 


The Circle-D is made legally only by Victor, under 
Patent No. 1846732, issued February 23, 1937. 


Ask a Victor representative for complete informa- 
tion on the Circle-D and other Victor Travelers for 
better output, better yarn. Write. wire, or call. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave 
Tel. Vernon 1898—2330 Tel. 247 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Suppliers of 
LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston °@ Charlotte °¢ Chicago © Cincinnati 
Cleveland © Detroit * New Orleans © New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ Sr. Louis © Syracuse 
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RYING to make limited sup- thing else, But we’re distributing 


plies of Robbins Northern the flooring we have as best we 
Hard Maple flooring go ’round is a know how, taking care of war re- 
tough job, especially with so many quirements first, of course. Tell us 
textile mills unwilling to use any- what you need; we'll cooperate! 





ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Representatives 
Southeast—-Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches: Charlotte 
(George Roberts, Mgr.). Atlanta (Ray Cook, Mgr.). New York and New 
England—T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


























This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Cautnens senctenenanned H. . 8. Askew, P. ©. ona 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL wt a 


we 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 












A Big Modern Plant specializing in the manufacture of 





COST a io D STUDIES STEWA RT MA [ : N F C0., ING ; 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL neler 











neler MELE 


a GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENVILLE, S.C. : 





1“Smoother thes Sewn” | 





, RALP i E [ iDOLe Co Bolsters, Whorls, Lifting Rods, Bushings and Ring Holders. 
| L | | | if LS « : 














Since 1890 





TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
20 years oe CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
RF a drink- AND DEVELOPING 


fa XC saunas on 


Wayne Junction. Philade ‘Iphia. Pa. 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 
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NORTH 
ys MILL MEN 
Chemists 




























Every research chemist and 
with FRANK G. 


serviceman 
NORTH, inc-s has had his share © 
is familiar 


actual mill work — 
through actical exper 


ence with the sizing products he 
helps to create and the sizing prob- 
lems he cooperates with you if 


solving. 

Perhaps this is one F 
FRANK G. NORTH, inc. is today 
one of the largest, if not the larg- 
est producers of warp sizes, sof- 
teners and gums in America. 


xxx 
nd softeners 


rs of warp sizes 4 
or use under any existing 


eason why 


Manufacture 

of all types. 
conditions: 

e Cotton and Ra 

e Guns 6 Tallow’ « W 

E mulsified) 

e Oils ® Grea 

* Warp-Sprays 
e of ma- 


for use with any mak 
etting twist and conditioning 


fteners 


yon Sizes ‘and So 
axes (Plain and 


se-Rite (Shuttle Tallow) 


Northol P- Cc. 
chine, for 
yarns. 





FRANK G. 





INCORPORATED 








r. 
BOX 92, MARIETTA. GEORGIA 
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TWO EFFICI 
ENT HER 
CLOTHROOM mencinenn 


With indivi 
ividual m 
ealie-enne otor on each rot 
knives, and oe of bringing the ot sand 
clenslnns etme most efficient and mod — 
g seams. Shears all types of cl = method of 
. : oO ’ 


HERMAS NEW BRUSH 


Pressure on the 
steel tubular rolls can 
be controlled to give a 
uniform finish to any 
cloth from light fab- 
rics to heavy duck. 


Full descriptions 
gladly sent on re- 
quest. 





HERNIAS MACHINE CO. 


America’ 
as Only E j 
xclusive Specialists in Clothroom E 
m Equipment 


HAW ' 
WTHORNE, 
iis Malla Sales wee NEW JERSEY 
as, i” | Carolina Specialty C 
endgame & Co., Limi Charlotte, N. _— 
Roberto Zand o and Montreal, a | 
Buenos Aires der , Canada 
a ester, E. gland 
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DIXIE COTTON SHEAR IN RANGE WITH 
SEWING, J BOX and DE-SPECKER 


Only 12 Inches Left Not Sheared—é6 Inches Each Side 


of Seam 





The Elextop Stops Revolvers One Half Second as 


Seam Passes 





No Blade Lift No Rest Drop 
No Reverse Fly Blades 


We directly challenge advertised statement that other 
shears than his leave 8 yards of cloth unshorn. 





We offer any mill a free trial beside of competitor 
to prove it. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 
Springfield, Vermont 





ANDUX precision 

standards pay you div- 

idends in longer’ wear, 

amet greater service per dollar. 

APPROVED Next time try Dandux. 

“BASKETS” se a Dandux basket, 

. amper or truck for every 

on i aa purpose. Inquiries solicited. 

sy Folder on request. Write 
today. 


R. DANIELS“ 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Chicano * Los Angeles + Bost ¢ Buffalo « Cincinnati « Cleve 


Jatia . Detr i? + Ne irk . niiadetonia * Pitt 


= 100 LAUNDRY BASKET ane* 3 


Talla 








PEGGED and GLUED 
Put! 






BRISTL 


at 


ES Stay 






LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 


them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. = 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 
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WA, IMPROVED 
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WITH 


RED-RAY 
RADIANT HEAT GAS BURNER 


| Provides Closer — Better — 
3 Faster Singeing — Lower Pro- 
duction Costs. Easily Installed 
on Your Present Equipment. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. |) 
455 West 45th Street New York City | 


Southern Representative: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


1610 Hertford Rd. Charlotte, N. or 
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COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 





Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 








PEOTEEOTTL LATTES 





Persimmon 
Shuttle 










perfected 
by WATSON- 
Williams as the 
answer to the dog- 
wood shortage. Impreg- 
nated for long, satisfactory 
service. Tested under all condi- 





G A S T oO wy iA N Cc : = Rd., Worcester, Mass. 
y . . : : 


- ‘ ' TLL LLL 





tions, on different fabrics, different looms. 


WATSON -WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Shuttle People Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C. NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
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YOU MEAN THAT | COULD DO MORE? 


Yes, Uncle Sam, | guess you’re right. Those of us 


who can stay at home far from the battle zone; 
who are spared the fate of a Colin Kelly, the 
anguish of a wounded soldier alone in a foxhole 
or the ordeal of a sailor adrift in mid-ocean— 
the least we can do for our part is to buy more 
and MORE War Bonds—not one or two to salve 
our conscience, but BOND after BOND. 


Thousands are paying for this war with their 
blood. It is easy for me to lend money. 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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: Mi LL STARCH 
"The Weavers Friend’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 
*xCarries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*xAlways Uniform 
*xBoils Thin 


The Keever 


Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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CHEMICALS FOR nce 
TEXTILE APPLICATIO 
a 


RHoplex Resins 
RHonite Resins 


RHotex Resins 


Sodium hydrosulfite for vat 
Lykopon dyeing and stripping 
Sodium formaldehyde sul- 
foxylate for vat printing 
and stripping 


Formopon 


Acrylate resins for perma- 


nent finishing 


Urea formaldeh yde resins 


for crush resistant finishes 


ums for sizing, 


Synthetic gt ' 
and weighting 


thickening 
Agents for wetting, Sscour- 
ing and softening YyarRrs 
and fabrics 


Enzymes for textile 


ing 


Tritons 


desiz- 


Degomma 








BOHM & HAAS COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON, SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The 


LONGSHOT WAY 

With DU-GRIP 

Is Much FASTER and SAFER 
No LADDER to MOVE 


Belts can be treated when they need it, 
while running. That’s IMPORTANT! 


For top efficiency, treat belts before, or 
not later, than when a shiny streak ap- 
pears on pulley. Static and costly belt 
cleaning can be eliminated. 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL is actually three 
products in one—it has the highest degree 
of preserving, puliing and cleaning qual- 
ities. 

The LONGSHOT BELT OIL- 
» ER is collapsible for easy 
hey handling. Special lengths 
\-% available. Standard—8 feet. 
A) BEARING OILERS also 
: available from 1 to 10 feet 
long. 


Literature on request. 


DU-GRIP MFG. CO, 


3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo, 6, Ohio 

















suum MERROW rz 
HIGH [SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal ‘Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 305 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


UALITY RESULTS 

GH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIE 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


--Distributors-- 











Elephants never forget 
--.- meither do guests! 


Guests never forget the comforts they enjoy 
at The McAlpin. Even with war-time prob- 
lems we are “on our toes” every minute to 
see that our guests continue to receive 
traditional peace-time service. 


A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM is the newest McAlpin feature! 


SINGLE from $3.30 « DOUBLE from $4.95 
B & O Motor Coaches stop at our door. Only 1 Block from Penn. Station. 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Monagement 





JOHN J. WOELFLE, Monoger 
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F on sixty years “HIGH GRADE” 
Products have kept pace with the 
ever-changing requirements of the 
texiile industry. That experience is 
the best teacher is shown in the tact 
that today the name “HIGH 
GRADE" is outstanding as _ the 
highest standard of quality in bob- 
bins, spools, rolls, cones, skewers and 


shuttles. : Maybe You Should Be Using 


Very many of the nation's leading 3 


textile manufacturers have standard- | © 


ized on "HIGH GRADE" Products 
throughout these years and we feel 
that we are partners in that leader- 








ship. _ 
There's a "HIGH GRADE" repre- i *% 
sentative near you who can supply 3 : 


your requirements quickly. Give him 
the opportunity of showing YOU, 


too, that ‘there is no substitute for | | : 
° ie ° f ‘ ilent texti 
experience’’ when the demand is for water-rePe ewines: etc. 
higher quality in any product. New «tiles, yarns, 
Here are the facts! DRAX its an aqueous emulsion of waxes. alu- 


NTT Tg ie wvealte and emulsifying secnte deceloned fox textile natchen 


by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE GIBSON BROWN Due to a special method of — the colloidal particle 
President Treas. & Gen’l Mer size of the emulsion during its manufacture, DR. ‘x possesses 
important characteristics not found in many water repellents 


]. Drax provides high water repellency for all textile fabrics 


THE “Founded in 1883°, 


DAVID BROWN | 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 


2. It remains completely stable in solution during storage 
3. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control 


4. Drax may be applied at temperatures varying from room tempera- 
ture to boiling 


5. It may be diluted with any proportion of ordinary tap water 


iain, 


| 


6. Drax provides evenly distributed, uniform application on entire run 
of cloth 


7. Drax is economical and easy to apply. Has excellent “money value.” 


Also available is DRAX 186 OPMA, pecial formulation to provide 
mildew resistance. DRAX 1860PI (A. does not leach out readily. Get 
complete information on these special water-sepelient formulas. Write 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Do it now. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Me 


MAA 






GREENVILLE, 8S. C.............. RALPH GOSSETT 
Te Ue Dieececccenenseas WM. J. MOOR; : 
Ph “Oi ss san boca ewes BELTON C. PLOWDEN a2 eee oe ee 
se eae eg ee | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN........ JAMES SUPPLY CO. de by the meee” §.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. : 
SPARTANBURG 8S. C..MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD ma n’ s 
== of Johns© . Industrial Wax Divisior ‘ 
= Wax’ ; Dep: C-103 Racine, Wisconsin ’ 
. ee 62° @ 28 @2 8CBe eee 2 8 'e € oe oe «€ 
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for Atlanta 4 well, Joceinah 


any one where’s the best place to stop, and 
it’s a two-to-one bet you’ll be directed to 
The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The reason? 
Because it is so modernly up-to-date — 
close enough in to be convenient to every- 
thing and far enough out to be comfortably 
quiet. So, you combine pleasure with busi- 
ness when you make the Atlanta Biltmore 
your home while in Atlanta. Rates from $3.00 


at LANT4 


BrLTMORE 


SUPREME HOTEL” 





a aa -S 














CHAPMAN 
Dust-Proof 
Ball- Bearing 


ADJUSTABLE 
BOX ENDS 


Eliminate _ break- 
downs and con- 
stant replacing of 
plain box ends, 
and permit mini- 
mum power to 
drive. Adjustable 


for clearance and 






alignment. 


For Steel Trough. . Also 
Furnished for Wood Trough 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE@ TRANCO TRUCKS 


paps ae 


CORPORATION 


Buffalo, New York 


TRANSMISSION 


2280 Niagara St. 


DINKLER| 
HOTELS ., 


» » give good serviceasa matter of & 
course; they are popular because . 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 


















You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


+ The ANSLEY su" 
*% The 0. HENRY crcenssono 
+ The SAVANNAH ssn 
*%*The TUTWILER sirwincuan 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vorrsenerr The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vevenceans The ST. CHARLES * 
useitc *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uuinc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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With the Government! frsigie— 
Gor Your : 

PAYROLL 

RECORDS 











Use 4-in-1 


Payroll Enuelones 


THEY PROVIDE THESE IMPORTANT 
REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Complete Record of Payments for 
Your File 


2. Statement of Wages for Employee 
as Required By Law 


3. Signed Receipt for Wages Paid. 
Hours Worked. etc. 


4, 4 Strong Payroll Envelope 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


Prompt REBUILDING Service — 
: : _ Controlled temperatures plus high turndown as- 
- sure the uniform drying required to achieve a 
- top-quality product in over-the-top production 
= quotas. 





"PICKER SCREENS & SPINNING CYLINDERS 


The promptness of Jenkins’ rebuilding 
service eliminates expensive stops. New 
screens and cylinders shipped same day 
order is received. 


Ask our representative for complete details, 
or write direct for our service folder. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C., U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of 
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SINGEING + DRYING + CURING 


with 


CARBOMATIL 





INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


- Radiant Heat is now recognized by all leading en- 
_ gineers as a scientific tool of Industry . . . and 
~ CARBOMATIC equipment is your best guarantee 
- of applying this tool at peak efficiency, speed, 
and economy to all textile drying and finishing 
- operations. 


ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED 
AND CONSTRUCTED FOR: 


@ PALMERS 
@ TENTERS 
@ LOOP DRYERS 
@ SINGERS 
@ SLASHERS 
@ THREAD DRYERS 


AND OTHER TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


- CARBOMATIC equipment is completely auto- 
- matic and adjustable . . . designed to meet all 
_ insurance requirements . . . readily attachable to 
- present equipment. 


@ Fully illustrated descriptive 
circular C-12 on request. 


INFRA-RED DIVISION 
- CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 


i ms Broadway New York 19. W. Y. 


Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In Canada: 


- | CANADIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


= = 980 Saint Antoine St. Montreal, P. Q. 
- Comber Tins e Lap-Aprons ¢ Aspiratorse Sliver Pans — - nies aden ontrea Q 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROTESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discuunts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—=30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 
evulumns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the tutal space used ip ube year. 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.’”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta. 


Per loch Per Inch 
SS a ee, $6.00 2 aa $4 50 accepted at display rate only. 
pre rei ae 5.50 SO GR ocecumenmand 4.25 
ee Bp Dee GS ceceeeeenses 4.000 
| ae LEE I: 5.00 200 or more inches... - 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 




















WANTED 
OFFERINGS OF 


YARNS 


WORSTEDS WOOLS BLENDS 
COTTONS RAYONS 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


CASH AWAITING FOR PURCHASE 
F SURPLUS LOTS 
PHONE OR WIRE OUR EXPENSE 


ATLAS CONVERTING CO. 


Perry 8331 (Box 319) 
Providence (1), R. I. 


“Yours for Victory!”’ ‘*‘Buy War Bonds!’ 











WANTED 
Tire Fabric Expert 


Fine opportunity in large 
tire fabric mill located in 
South. Must have experi- 
ence in all phases of cotton 
tire fabric manufacturing. 
Address Box 655, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





POSITION 
OPEN 


Position offering permanence and se- 
curity is open with National Manufac 
turer. Technical education and mill 
experience in textiles plus good sales 
record and following among southern 
cotton mills essential. Here is real op 
portunity to establish yourself for the 
duration and the years to follow. In 
reply give complete detailed account 
of experience, education and salary 
desired. Address Box 654, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 3, 
Georgia. 














WANTED 


Medium size cotton mill located near 
Baltimore wants man as overseer for card- 
ing and spinning. Write giving age, ex- 
perience. and salary desired to Box 656, 
c/o COTTON, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 











Cotton Mill Superintendent 


Wants position where unusual ability te get re 
sults is prime requisite. Now doine outstanding 
job in large mill. Good reason for change. Young 
man, textile education, excellent exper ence ba kK- 
ground. Reasonably draft proof. WMC release 
available. Address Box 657, e/o COTTON, Grani 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Diesel-Natural Gas Engines. Recondi 
tioned boilers of any type and h.p. Indus 
trial machinery. Contact us before you 
buy. INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIP 
MENT CO., INC., Canal Building, Nev 
Orleans, La. 


HOSIERY MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Man 51 years of age with 37 years actual expe- 
rience producing tigh Grade Seamless and Full 
Fashioned Hosiery, thoroughly familiar with all 
the equipment, materials, and modern methods 
used in the Successful Manufacture of Top Grade 
merchandise desires permanent connection 
progressive concern. Address Box 647, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


with 











POSITION WANTED 


Experienced as textile cost accountant, paymas- 
ter, twenty years as superintendsnt and manager 
plain and fancy g-ey and colored goods m li-. 
Have technical training, sales experience and 
thorough mochanical background. Age 
healthy, very act ve and do not use liquo-. Qu.li- 
fied to take charg:. Address Box /o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 











PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attornev 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former memver Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 











WANTED: Sales Engineer 


Manufacturer of Mechanical Power Trans- 
mission Goods including Multiple V-Drives 
offers exclusive trade area assignment in 
Southern and Southeastern area on com- 
mission basis. Address Box 659. c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employer: 
seeking men and men seeking position» 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 








POSITION WANTED 


Well experienced, technically trained 
ecard room overseer available on 
short notice. Address Box 660, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 8, 
Georgia. 











FOR SALE 


1—Textile 8 compartment 44” shallow 
open Soaner 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
formerly associated with John Marshall 
TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase 8S reet Fal Bver Mas: 
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WANTED 


Overseer spinning. Large room, good sa)- 
ary. not too old witn govud education. 
Room for promotion. Give references and 
all details in first letter. Address Box 651. 
c/o COTTON, Urant Bldg., Atlanta, 8, Ga. 











Your Advertisement 


on This Page 


will produce results at sma!'! cost. 
Do you desire a position? Do you 
desire a good man to fill a va- 
cancy in your mill? Do you de- 
sire your business or professional 
card placed before the textile 
industries 7? 


Why not try an advertisement 
on this page of COTTON? Its 
12,500 copies per month reach 
the textile executives, superin- 
tendents and heads of depart- 
ments throughout the industry. 


Send in your advertisement to- 
day. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Dr. Kee Pum Running Says: 


ELIMINATE NEEDLESS BREAKDOWNS 


By Properly Installing Dependable Repair Parts 





OU can stop much undue breakage of textile machinery’s repair 

parts by making certain that the correct part for each particular 
application is properly installed. Parts that fit and are put on correctly 
last longer and keep other parts from breaking because there is no 
back-lash, rock or unnecessary vibration. 


Correct installation is actually facilitated by installing H2nderson 
6 we Repair Parts which are skillfully moulded from accurate patterns, 
IS; SEND ALON then precisely machined to fit. Hubs are bored to close tolerances. Key- 


Ke. ° [vE#* ways are accurately slotted. After installing Henderson Repair Parts, 
Maw rena” Z there is need for fewer stops for further repairs because the true fit- 
th Maw evan’ ting, smooth running parts eliminate useless wear. 
ua 
HE 


won! Next time you need dependable repair parts that really fit, why not 
order the parts you need from Henderson? 


—councmy ¢ wien = FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


oN FOU 
DERSO —r ow, G4 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


On the Home Front, Shamrocks, m= oe ee for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 
Canvas Baskets, Hampers a : meee. aa 


Trucks are busier than ever these a 


days. Their rugged construction 


is @ source of satisfaction to My | 1 J For your de-sizing problems — 


users everywhere. 


our technical men are at your 
service . . . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 


(NO. 7 OF A SERIES) 





Proudly we hail the women who have left 
their homes and loved ones to go forth and 
serve in the armed forces of the nation. 
Truly, women in uniform are the best dressed 
women in the world. And America’s mills are 
at their service with the staunch and sturdy 


textiles their man-sized job demands. 


In this vital work, Burkart-Schier is playing 
an active part. For Burkart-Schier techni- 
cians and textile chemicals are working right 
along with the country’s mills, helping to 
process all sorts of military fabrics, giving 
them needed characteristics, making fabrics 


worthy of men and women at war. 


BURR SCHIC 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS e DETERGENTS e SOFTENERS e REPELLENTS e FINISHES 
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American Yarn and Processing 
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Aridye Corporation ......... 93 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 62 
TO Err eee 60 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 13 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. .. 68 
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Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... 191 
Atlanta Paper’ Co. ... 5 a0 
Atlas Converting Co. ....... 192 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...195 
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| 171 


Bahnson Company ...Front Cover 
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Best & Co., Edward H. a ® 180 
Blackmer Pump Co. ........ 182 
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Brown Instrument Co. ..... 64 
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Calco Chemical Division ..... 45 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... ° 
Carbomatic Corporation ..... 191 
Carter, Inc., ae es 
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Chapman Transmission Corp.. .190 
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TEXTILES HAVE BECOME 
WEATHER CONSCIOUS 


Mill operators know what 
the ATLAS FADE-OMETER 
and LAUNDER-OMETER 
did for the industry in pre- 
determining the fastness to 
light and washing textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER-OMETER 


for years the standby of the 
paint and roofing industry, 
now has been redesigned 
to accommodate large size 
textile specimens in order 
to meet the new federal 
specifications demanding 
accelerated tests. 





ATLAS 
TWIN-ARC 
WEATHER- 

OMETER 


~~ ee ee 








ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 











361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 








WEATHER-OMETER 


LAUNDER-OMETER y FADE-OMETER 
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To-day's production pressure demands consistently successful results. A.P.T. Yarn Car- 


riers are designed to improve spinning, twisting and weaving results. Give them a try 
and obtain these 14 advantages. 


nat SSS ie 







1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 
cause these carriers have perfect 
balance and thus reduce vibration. 
They're “built around the hole”, and 
therefore are always concentric with 
the spindle. 


2. No Distortion of Carriers 
from steaming or similar causes. 
They’re impregnated for water 
repellency. 

3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 


surface does not catch yarn. 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 
5S. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
struction, —layer on layer of tough 
paper glued together. 





er 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 
resiliency. 

7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers will 
usually straighten out on the spindle. 
8. Saving in Power in some cases 
due to light weight. 

9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light weight. 
10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin wall 
and small diameter (if desired). 


13. Yarn Protection due to ab- 
sence of splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to 
operation economies, long life, etc. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Keen this DOUBLE CHECK ' 
on your 23 Fick Counters | 


TO KEEP YOUR RECORDS UNINTERRUPTED 


Veeder-Root offers you colored, wall-hanging 
check charts to remind you of all the points to check in main- 
tenance of your 2-3 Pick Counters. And Veeder-Root also offers 
you special 100-sheet pads on which to record the maintenance- 


needs of every pick counter in your mill. 

These two aids will help you simplify, speed, and make more 
thorough the vitally necessary work of keeping your 2-3 Counters 
in proper operating condition for the duration. 


Just drop a line to the nearest Veeder-Root office... tell us 
how many looms you are running at present...and we will 


ee 
7 


2 


promptly send you a supply of both charts and pads, amply 
sufficient to your needs. And as usual, you can count on Veeder- 
Root for helpful co-operation in every way possible under wartime 
conditions, to help you get the best results out of the best pick 
counters made. 


The Counting House of Industry |, 


— 


mA 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, $.C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitt 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In England: (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montt 


° 
14 


